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P RE FA C E. 


When the ‘ Handbook of Architectnre’ was first published in two 
volumes in 1855, it was intended that it should have been followed by 
a third, completing the history of the art from the earliest day to the 
pre^nt time. Various engagements and occupations have hitherto 
prevented this intention from being carried into effect, and the con- 
cluding portion of the work is in consequence now given to the public 
in such a form that it may either be bound up as the third volume of 
the ‘ Handbook,’ or treated as an entirely separate work complete in 
itself. 

Even independently of the lapse of time which has occurred since 
the first publication, the nature of the subject demands a different 
class of. treatment from that pursued in the earlier portions of the 
History. Eor reasons exj)lained in the Introduction to this volume, it is 
no longer possible to treat it as the consecutive history of an important 
ait, carried out in every part of the globe on the same well-understood 
and universally acknowledged principles. Extraneous matters and 
individual tastes and caprices have been imported into the practice of 
the art to such an extent that it is at every page necessary to stop 
to explain and guard against them ; and this volume in consequence 
becomes far more a critical essay on the history of the aberrations 
of the ait during the last four centuries than a narrative of an in- 
evitable sequence of events, as was the case in the previous parts of 
the work. 

the mode of treatment is the same as nearly 
as was practicable with such different materials, in order that the 
whole might form one work ; so that, except the essential distinction 
between the principles on which the ancient and modern styles are 
carried out, there is little change beyond a slight variation in the 
nature of the illustrations. These are generally of a much more 
pictorial character than those of the former volumes, the object being 
to reproduce the stone picture as conceived in the mind of an indi- 
vidual artist, not to trace the gradual development of a quasi-natural 
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art. Til conseqnetice of this, there are fewer xilaiis than in the ‘ Pland- 
hooh,’ and a smaller number of purely architectural illiistratioiisd 

Where plans of churches and other similar hui I dings are introduced 
which admit of comparison \vith those on gTa%’'ed for the previous 
volumes, they are all i^educed to the same scale of 100 feet to 1 inch, 
hut this has been impossible wdth palaces and many civil edifices, 
their extent being such as to require a space of three or four times the 
size of a page of this volume for their display ; and the dimensions even 
of many of the churches are such that it has been found impracticable, 
from the same cause, to adhere to the scale of 50 feet to 1 inch for 
elevations and sections, as was the case in the previous volumes. This 
is of infinitely less importance here than it wanild have been when 
speaking of the true styles, inasmuch as the plans of Jieiiaissanee 
churches are seldom interesting as developments of any system, and 
those of civil huildings are rarely of any value beyond showing the 
general dimensions of the edifice, wdiile in palaces and dwelling- 
houses, tinless the plans of two or three stories are given, the whole is 
unintelligible. Even when this is done, their complicated and utilita- 
rian arrangements can never compete in interest with the great internal 
halls of temples or churches, which are often quite as artistic and as 
monumental as the exteriors of the buildings “which contain them. 

It need, perhaj)s, hardly he mentioned that the present work by 
no means pretends to he a complete history of the Eeiiaissance styles. 
So numerous are the examples, that it would require three or four 
volumes to describe them all, and moi*e than a corresponding increase 
in illustrations to render them intelligible. All that has been 
attempted has been to select the best and most typical specimens in 
each country, and these onty ; and by Jiieuns of tliem to p*.tint out the 
peculiarities and to explain the aiiiis of each separate natioiiality : while, 
as a general rule, only such buildings have been dcserilied at lengili us 
have been also illustrated by the Avoodcuts. It would, uf course, have 
been easy to plai’ge the text to almost any extent by i*nnmeratiiig 
or describing other examples ; but as nothing can be more uiiintelli- 
gible than a mere verbal description of a building, tins has, as far- as 
possible, been avoided, and all that has been aimed at is to assign to 
the buildings of the Eeiiaissance styles the same relative ini])ortanee 
and amonnt of space as was given to those of the Iriie styles in ilie 
previous volumes. 


‘ All the illustrations engraved for this and will be foiuid worthy *if tin- hiiilnFnrartf'v 
volume were executed by Mr. James Cooper, of his establishment. 
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A work of tkis extent, and with illustrations of the size here adopted, 
cannot make any pretensions to be considered as a scientific treatise in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term; great pains have therefore been 
taken to avoid all technical terms or expressions which might be 
unintelligible to the general reader. But the word“ Order ’’ occurs 
so often, and is used throughout in so technical a manner, that it may 
be useful to define exactly in what sense it is employed. The ancients 
generally grouped their different styles of omanientation into three 
classes: the Doric, or that used by the 
pure Hellens, or Dorian Greeks ; the 
Ionic, used by the Asiatic Greeks, and 
by the Pelasgi, or Arcadians, in Greece ; 
and lastly, the Corinthian, which, though 
probably invented or boiTOwed from the 
Egyptians by the Greeks, vras the Homan 
Order par eoGcellence. The two first were 
also used at Home, but with considerable 
modifications, which, however, w^ere any- 
thing hnt improvements ; and the Italian 
Sj^stematists of the sixteenth century 
iidded the Tuscan, which they erroneously 
assumed to he only a simpler form of 
Doric, and the Composite, which was only 
one of the hundred modifications of the 
Corinthian Order as employed by the 
Homans. Palladio, Vignola, and others of 
that school, fixed the dimensions, the 
forms and details of these five Orders, 
by laws Which have since that time been 
considered imnnitahle. In consequence 
of this, when speaking of an Order in 
this work, it will always he iinderstood 
as referring to one of these five classes as defined by the architects 
of the sixteenth century. In the sense in which it is liere used, an 
Order always consists of two principal parts, —a vertical column and a 
horizontal entablature. The column always consists of three parts, — a 
base, a shaft, and a capital. The entahlature, in like manner, always 
includes an architrave, a frieze, and a cornice. To these ibe Italians 
often added a pedestal below and a balustrade above, but iliese arc not 
parts of the Order,” wHich is always understood to include on!}" the 
six parts first mentioned. 



Diagram explaining the parts of an 
Order.’ 
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It may add to the cleaimess of follows, if before oonclxidiiig I 

add one word regarding the position assigned to Medieval Art in this 
and the earlier work, though it may appear to he more personal to 
myself than is quite desirable. AVhen the first two volumes were 
published, it was objected that I did not appreciate and consequently 
did not admire the Mediseval styles. If the question were only per- 
sonal, it might be sufficient to reply that a lifetime devoted to their 
study, which might in the ordinary sense of the term have been far 
more profitably, employed, ought to be a sufficient answer to that 
acensation. But the case as I understand it may be more clearly 
stated thus : — Ko work of human hands is perfect, while it is also true 
that few honestly elaborated productions of man’s intellect are without 
some pecnliar meidt of their own; and on comparing one with the 
other, it seems as impossible to overlook the merits of the one as to 
avoid noticing the imperfections of the other. There are few, for in- 
stance, but will admit that the Greek style of Architecture possesses a 
certain purity, an elegance, and a technic perfection, which are wholly 
wanting in the Gothic. The latter may be infinitely more varied or 
richer in effects; more poetic ; more sublime, perhaps — that is not the 
question — each has merits of its own : but the man who sees no beauty 
in the one style, and is blind to the imperfections of the other, is a par- 
tisan, and not a historian of the art, and looks at tlie subject from a 
totally different point of view from that to which I have alwaj^s 
aspired to attain. A¥hile admiring, however, the true Mediasval 
Art with the intensest enthusiasm, I cannot withoxit regret see so 
much talent employed and so much money wasted in producing 
imitations of it, which, though Gothic in outward appearance, are 
erected in utter defiance of every principle of Gothic Art. Xeither 
can I look without extreme sorrow on the obliteration of everything 
that is truthful or worthy of study in our noble cathedral s or heautiful 
parish churches ; nor do I care to refrain from expressing my dissent 
from the system which is producing these dleplorable results. 

If the question is raised which style is most suited to our present 
purposes? that is a different matter altogether, on which it is not 
necessary to enter here, as my views on that subject are sufficiently 
explained in the body of the work ; hut I must he allowed to express 
a hope that no architect or section of arcliiteots will consider that iliere 
is anything in the remotest degree personal in any expression in ibis 
volume. My conviction is that the architects of the present day have 
shown themselves thoroughly competent to the task they have under- 
taken, and would prove equally so to any other that can be ] imposed 
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to tlieiii ; and if tlioy were allowed to exercise their intellects, and 
not forced to trust only to their memories, they might do something 
of which we shonld have catise to be proud : but they are working on 
a wrong system and from false premises, so that siiccesKS seems to me 
impossible. Still, if the Gothic architects would call themselves 
Archgeologists/’ and the Grecians ‘‘ Scholars,” I would bow with 
due respect to their science or their learning; but though they might 
produce temples that would deceive Ictinus, or churches that wotild 
mystify a Wickham or a W'aynflete, that wonld not alter the state of 
the case ; for I deny that either Archaeology or Scholarship, is Archi- 
tecture according to any reasonable definition of the term, or conse- 
quently that their reprodnctions have , any claim to be treated as 
specknens of that art ir^ a work especially dedicated to the Esthetic 
development of the Art of Building. 

There is another aspect of the question which in many respects 
is more sorrowful than even this. In their inconsiderate zeal for 
Medimval Art, the Arcbseologists are fast obliterating all traces of the 
science they so zealously cultivate. Thirty or forty years ago,* if you 
entered a cathedral in France or England, you at once could say, 
These arches were built in the age of the Conqueror-— that capital 
belongs to the earlier Henrys* — that window^ traceiy must have been 
executed during the reign of the first or second Edward ; or that vault 
during the Tudor period, and so on. Not only could you fix a date on 
every part and every detail, but you could read in them the feelings 
and aspirations that influenced the priest who ordered, or the builder 
or carver who executed them. All this is now cliaiiged. You enter a 
cathedral and admire some iron- work so rxide you are sure it must 
he old, but which your guide informs you has jifst been put up by 
Smith of Coventry. You see some carved monstei*s so xincouth that 
no modern imagination could conceive them — “Brown of Cambridge, 
Sir;” — some painted glass so badly drawn and so crudely coloured, 
it must he old — “Jones of Newcastle,” You decipher with difficulty 
the archaic inscription on some monumental brass, and are startled to 
find it ending in “ a.d. 1862;” and so on through the whole church. 
It is so easy for people who have attained a superior degree of 
proficiency to imitate the arts of those of a lower stage, that the 
forgeries are perfect and absolutely undetectahle. With a higher 
class of Art this would he impossible ; but the great recommendation 
of Gothic Art is, that it is so rnde tha,t any journeyman can succeed 
in imitating it ; and they have done so till all our grand old buildings 
are clothed in falsehood, while all our new buildings aim only at 
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deceiving. If this is to eontiime, Arcliitecture in England is not worth 
writing abont ; but it is principally in the hope that a clear exposition 
of the mistaken system on which the art is now practised may lead 
to some amelioration that this work has been written. How far it 
may be snccessfiil depends on those who read it, or from its study 
may be led to perceive how false and mistaken the princijales are on 
which modern Architectnre is based, and how easy, on the contrary, 
it would be to succeed if we were only content to follow in the same 
path which lias led to perfection in all conn tries of the world and 
in all ages preceding that to which the history contained in this 
volume extends. 
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■; . ■ 1 , ■ 

The stjTes of Arcliitectiire wlii oh have been described in the pre- 
vious parts of this work are those which may be called the True Styles. 
Those that remain to be examined may in like manner be designated 
the (Jopying or Imitative Styles of Architectnral Art, and differ from the 
preceding so essentially, that it is indispensable the distinction should 
be clearly appreciated, and always borne in mind, in order that any just 
or reasonable judgment may be formed as to their relative merits. 

All the buildings belonging to the first class were— without one 
single exception — ariunged solely for the purpose of meeting, in the 
most direct manner, the wants of those for whom they were designed ; 
and the ornamentation that was a|)plied to them either grew naturally 
out of the construction, or was such as was best suited to express the 
uses or objects to which the building was to be applied. 

The immediate consequence of this is that, whether the construction 
of a building is mechanically correct or not, or whether the ornaments 
either elegant or well designed, there is always a purpose-like 
. ahfulness about a building of this class, which can never fail to bo 
.easing; and thus, whatever its other defects may be, it must of 
iiecessity jiossess some of the most important elements of architectural 
excellence. 

A further consequence of this truthfulness is, that we can reason 
with regard to biiildings of the True Styles with the same certainty, 
and according to the same rules, which we apply wdien speaking 
of the works of Nature. Man’s works, though immeasurably inferior 
in degree, are quarts of the same great scheme ; and when they are pro- 
duced by the simple exercise of man’s reason, they are as distinctly 
natural as any of the instinctive functions w’hich can be performed 
either by man or by any of the loww animals. 

It may also ])o added that w^e contemplate the truthful products of 
umii s action with the same pleasure which we experience in studying 
the works of nature, and derive from their contemplation the same 
class of gratification ; for, though they do not emanate from the same 
high intelligence, they are the results of the same process in so far as 
it is given to us to understand it : their form is the same, and they 
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appeal iBore to feelings, and gratify even more 

directly onr own desires. 

dlie buildings in the Imitative Styles, being designed on a totally 
different principle, produce, » as miglit be expected, a totally different 
class of results. It is, perhaps, not too niucli to say that no perfectly 
trntbfiil arcliitectural building has been erected in Europe since tbe 
Information. Mere iitilitaria^^ buildings are trutlifiil of course, but 
tbe moment ornament comes to be applied, or an attempt is made, by 
any arrangement of the parts of a building, to obtain an arcliitectural 
cdfect, tbe new element is inevitably introduced. In modern designs 
tbere is always an effort either to reproduce the style of some foreign 
country, or that of some by-gone age ; frequently botb. The form of 
the buildings is more or less moulded according to these foreign 
elements, while the ornamentation, being always bon^owecl, seldom 
expresses the construction, and scarcely ever the real truthful objeGts** 
to which the building is applied. 

The first consequence of this is, that, unless we know the history 
of a building from some extraneous sources, we can never be sure, 
either from its form or from the style of its ornamentation, by whom it 
was erected. It may have belonged to the Greeks or to the Eonians, 
or been erected by the Mediaeval architects. The highest praise that 
can be besto^ved on a modern building is, that its details are so per- 
fectly copied from some other style as to produce a perfect counterfeit, 
such as ivoiild deceive any one, if its parts were considered sepa- 
rately from the locality or their position in the building. The plans 
and arrangements being also generally designed on the same system, 
we can rarely guess from its external, appearance to what use it was 
intended any given biiilding should be applied. It may be a church, a 
hall, a dwelling ; — an 3 dhing, in short. Till within the last few years 
the object of a design was not that it should look like any of those 
tilings, but that it should resemble some building of some long anterior 
age, with which it may have no conceivable connexion, beyond the 
idea that the old building was beautiful, and that consequently it was 
desirable that it should be re23roducecl. 

From this it is evident that, whatever the other merits of modern 
buildings may be, the element of truthfulness is altogether •wanting. 
Bt. Peter’s or St. Paul’s are not Eomaii buildings, though affecting a 
classical style of ornamentation; and even the Walhalla or the Made- 
leine are only more servile copies, withoiit attaining the iinpossilile 
merit of being Greek or Eoman temples. So, too, with our Gctliic 
tashions. Our Parliament Houses are not mediinval, notwithstanding 
the beauty or correctness of their details ; nor do any of our ]»est 
modern churches attain to greater truthfulness or originality of design 
than exists in the M'alhalla or buildings of that class. The couse(|no]jeo 
is, we never can look upon them with the same satisfaction as we do 
on those of the True Styles ; and we never dare to draw eonclnsions 
from either their style or their forms as to the age in -wliich they were 
built, or the purposes to which they may have been dedicated, nor can 
we ever feel sure that the construction we sec is a necessary part of 
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tlie design, and not put tliere l)ecatise sometlaing like it was placed 
ill a similar situation for some other purpose in some other age. 

All this not only destroys one half the pleasure we ’ ex])eTience in 
contemplating the hiiildings of a more trlithful style, hut it degrades 
arcliitectnre from its high position of a qnasi-natiiral production to that 
of a mere imitative art. In this form it may he quite competent to 
gratify our tastes and feelings, but can never appeal to our higher 
intellectual faculties ; and w^-hat ought to be the noblest and the 
grandest of the Fine Arts, sinks below the level of Painting and of 
Sculpture ; for, though these last are naturally inferior, they retain at 
the present day that trutlifalness which the other has lost, and, though 
now generall}^ ranked with them, in reality Architecture excites less 
interest than they do. 

^ Besides this loss of intellectual value, the art has also, in modern 
times^ lost all ethnographic signification. It may he asserted with 
confidence that, during the existence of the True Styles, there was not 
a single edifice erected in any country that pretended to be a repro- 
duction of any building of a preceding age, nor one that was 
borrowed or adopted from any foreign country or people, or resembled 
their productions, except in so far as its builders w^ere allied by blood, 
or possessed a community of feelings or interest with the people from 
whom they were borrowing. On the other hand, there is not perhaps 
a single building of any architectural pretension erected in Europe 
since the Reformation in the beginning of the sixteenth century, which 
is not more or less a copy, either in form or detail, from some building 
either of a different clime or different age from those in which it was 
erected. There is no building, in fact, the design of which is not 
borroAved from some country or people with whom our only associations 
are those derived from education alone, wEGlly irrespective of either 
blood or feeling. 

So completely is this the case, that few are aAvare that such a science 
exists as the Ethnography of Aid, and that the same ever-shifting 
fashions have not always prevailed as those that no ay be a? ilder the 
architectural student in modern Europe. . 

It is eAudent that tAvo forms of Aid based on such diametrically 
opposite principles, and aiming at such different objects, must require 
a A'cry different mode of criticism, and bo judged of according to 
A’ery different codes of aesthetic laws ; but it does not folloAv that 
either is AAmdhless, or that, because the one is certainly good, the 
other must be necessarily bad. It is true AA^e can no longer from a 
feAv details of an “ Order” restore the Avhole with the same certainty 
and by the same process Avhich enables a naturalist from a feAA^ frag- 
ments of bone to rehabilitate the animal to AA^ich they once belonged. 
"We can no longer, from the position of two or three bases, predict 
Avith certainty the form of a large edifice, and tell the purposes to 
Avliich it Avas originally applied. We cannot, from the frostrum of a 
Gothic pier, tell the age Avhen the building was erected, nor A\diether 
it ])ore a vaulted or a Awjodcn roof, nor \Adiether it Avas a part of a 
church or a hall, a palace or a castle. 

B 2 0 ' 
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All this is so strongly felt that, tlioiigli numberless books liave been 
written during tlie last fifty years ^ to illustrate the Classical and 
Mediaeval styles, and most bistories include, besides these, the 
Egyptian, the Indian, the Chinese, and every true style known, tbey 
all stop shoi*t about the year 1500, in so tar at least as Europe is 
concerned. None venture across tlie forbidden boundary of the 
Ilefonnation ; so that both the Renaissance and the Itevival 'want a 
historian in recent times. No one who is imbued with the spirit of 
the True Styles can be at a loss to understand why this should be so ; 
though it is strange that those who enforce the practice, as is done 
in every country of Europe in modern times, should condemn the 
theory. Either it is wrong in us to persevere in copying, — in which 
case we ought to despise the history of this style ; — or, if we are justi- 
fied in our present practice, we cannot be mistaken in studying the 
steps by which we have arrived at its prineiples, and, by an impartial 
criticism, attempting to estimate their value. Even if it should be 
found difficult to do this with perfect fairness, it must always be 
interesting to the philosophical student to investigate the steps by 
which Art in Eui-ope has reached its present position. More than this, 
it cannot possibly be unintei’esting to study any important form of Art, 
as it has been practised during three centuries by the most powerful, 
the best educated, and— barring the little group of Grecian States — 
the most intellectual association of states that the 'world has ever 
known. If the European nations have deliberately adopted any form 
of Art, it is fair to assume that there must be some reason for it ; or if 
tbey have fallen into it from mere careless tliouglitlessiiess, it must 
still be curious to know how this came about ; and, if wrong, it is only 
by thoroughly knowdng the form of disease that a remedy can be pre- 
scribed. The one point, however, that especially requires attention at 
this stage of the inquiry is to know that there are in reality two styles of 
Architectural Art,— one practised universally before the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and another invented since then,— and that the one must be judged 
of by a totally different canon of criticism from that wdiicli preceded it. 

In order to understand what follow^s, it is so essential that tins 
difference should be thoroughly ai^preciated that it will be necessary, 
before going further, to point out, as distinctly as possible, liow' these 
differences arose,— in wbat they really consist, — and by what ne-w rules 
or standards they must be measured. 

II.— Revival of Classical Lri'PiUxMXTRE. 

The most remarkable 2 :>roximate cause of tlie change that took ]daee 
in Architectural Art is one that has long been obvious to every inquirer. 
It arose from the revival of classical literature in Western Europe abnut 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Throughout the wdiole of tlie Middle 
Ages the great bulk of the clergy could read Latin with tacility, and 
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so could Biaiij of tlie laity ; but so complete bad been ibe nigbt of tbe 
Dark Ages, that, tboiigb tbej understood tbe words, tbe sentiments of 
tbe classical authors found as little sympathy in the hearts of their 
}*eaders as an episode of tbe Bamayana or Mababarat does in that of a 
modern novel-reader. Even Dante reads Virgil through a Christian 
gloss, and, though familiar with his works in tbe original, he does not 
see the poetic Eoman, so much as tbe metaphysical scboolmaii, in bis 
glowing pages. It %vas not till the age immediately 'precedmg the 
fall of Gonstantinople that tbe existence of tbe great literature of 
Greece became known in Western Europe ; but when Petrarch and 
Boccaccio first became acquainted with its beauties, they naturally 
lauded their discovery to tbe skies, and incited those who could not 
lead Homer and Demosthenes in the original Greek to study their 
echoes in Virgil and Cicero. Once it became tbe fashion, and men had 
^'ot over the unfamiliar names and allusions, it %vas hailed -with all the 
enthusiasm of a new^ discovery, and became the literature of the da}^ 
Had the Middle Ages possessed any literature of their own, this would 
not have been the case, to the same extent at least. But neither in 
poetry nor in prose — in science nor in literature — had the Dark Ages 
produced anything that could for one moment stand a comparison with 
the glorious literary productions of Greek and Boman civilisation. We 
cannot, consequently, wonder at the enthusiasm which the discovery 
of these long-hidden treasures excited, though we may regret the too 
liasty generalisation that applied to every class of Art tlie induction 
which was only strictly applicable to one. 

It must also be borne in mind that the revolution in Architectural 
Art took its rise first in Italy, and especially at Borne ; which w^as then 
the spiritual, as it had once been the imperial capital of Europe. To 
the Italians it Avas not the discovery of a strange or foreign art ; their 
language w'as almost that of the ancient conquerors of the wmrld ; their 
country w^as the same ; the revival wms hailed as a burst of patriotism, 
claiming for tlieir ancestors the glory of having enlightened, as it was 
admitted they had ruled, the w^orld, and priest and layman joined hea2‘t 
and hand in asserting the indefeasible right of Borne to be considered 
as the mistress of the w^oiid in all ages. Deeply as w^e are imbued by 
education wdth admiration for classical literature, w^e can hardly appre- 
ciate the enthusiasm which sw^elled the breast of the modern Eoman on 
discovering in the pages of Livy the great and glorious events wdnicli 
had been enacted wdthin the w^alls of his own native city, or the feelings 
w^ith wdiicli he read, in the Books of Tacitus, the gorgeous but gloomy 
pictures of imperial greatness which have immortalized the Palace of 
the Caesars, whose remains still stood before his eyes. He could read 
Cicero on the very spot where his Orations W’-ere delivered, and look 
down from the Capitol on that Foruin which had given law^s to the 
wmrld, and over that city which had been before, and w^as then, the 
greatest and most illustrious of the universe. In so far as architecture 
wms concerned, the Boman had daily before his e^^es the Pantheon and 
the Temple of Peace, the gorgeous remains of the Imperial Thermge and 
of the Palace of the Cassars ; the porticoes of innumerable Temples were 
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tlien stamiiBg, Flavian Ampliitlieatre, more perfect tlieii tliaii 

now, was kiiowii as tire greatest arcliitectiiral wmiider of the world. 

Compared with, these, the great Basilicas of St. Peter and St. Paul 
were externally nxde and mean in the last degree, and internally 
almost all the beauty they possessed was derived from the ranges of 
columns separating the aisles, which w^ere borrowed from the buildings 
of their ancestors. The wonder is, not that the liomans discarded 
at once what little of Mediasvalism they ever had adopted, but that 
they had ever neglected or had fallen av/ay from the great classical 
models which met their eyes at every turn. 

Prom Rome the contagion spread rapidly to the rest of Italy. There 
was not a city in the peninsula -which was not hallo^ved by ‘some 
memory of Roman greatness, not one that was not even then adorned 
by some monument that called back the memories of the past, and 
reminded the citizens how beantifnl the arts of the classical age haci 
been. The patriotism which is now stirring the depths of the Italian 
mind is but a faint reflex of that enthusiasm with A¥hich Italy in the 
flfteenth century reclaimed the inheritance of the 0£esars ; and, in addi- 
tion to the ecclesiastical supremacy of the world, which was then the 
undisputed prerogative of her great capital, she claimed for lier lan- 
guage and her aids their pre-eminence over those of all other nations. 
Then, as now, she strove to drive hack the harharons Tedesci, wdio had 
aneddled so fatally in her affairs ; and, if she could, she would have 
obliterated every trace of their hated influence. If the past could not 
he washed out, the future at least was her own ; and Roman liteiutiii'e, 
Roman art, and Roman memories were thenceforward the watchwords 
of the Italians. 

From Italy the revival soon spread to France; partljr in conse' 
quence of the direct interference of Francis I. with Italian affairs, hut 
more certainly from the influence of the clergy, who all emanated 
more or less directly from Rome, or either visited it or looked to it as 
their leader and model in all things. Spain too was ripe for a change. 
The expulsion of the hated Moors from Granada, the discovery of the 
New World, and the enormous accession of wealth and influence which 
resulted from these causes, led the Spaniards to contemn the arts and 
literature of a divided and struggling people, their religions feelings 
threw them blindly into the arms of Rome, and they adopted her arts 
with the same enthusiasm with -which they venerated her religion. 

In England the progress of the revolution was ffir slower. A 
change took place in the age of Elizabeth, but scarcely in the direction 
of Roman art. Even the pxedant James could hardly obtain a classical 
design, and it remained for the foreign feelings and refined tastes of 
Charles I. to fix fairly upon us the copying principles which had long 
before that time taken root on the Continent. 

The Germans early abandoned an art they had never reall\' appre- 
ciated, and, with pedantic affectation, set about the study of the classic, 
riioir industry took, however, a literary more than an artistic form, and 
tlius their architectural efforts during the sixteenth and sovontecnth 
centuries are poor and contemptible in the extreme. The revolution 
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Iiacl, liowever, fairly taken root in Europe ; by degrees it spread to 
Scandinavia, and even into Eussia, and now has occupied the New 
World with strange deformities, and is spreading into India and every 
country of the world — except China and some of the less civilised 
Traiis-Gangetic countries. 

III. — Eeformatiox in Eelioion. , 

The great change just alluded to was wrought in Europe simulta- 
neously with the Eeformatioii in religious matters, not as a separate 
thing, but in fact as a part of the same great awakening of the human 
intellect. The invention of gunpowder, and the consolidation of the 
larger empires, had necessitated wars being carried on on a greater scale 
than heretofore, and so mixed the nations more together, and gave them 
^ larger and more correct ideas of the relative positions and power of each; 
while the invention of printing had aided in the ditrusion of knowledge 
to an extent previously unknown in the history of the -world. These, 
and other causes which it is not necessary to enumerate here, led to 
the secession of all the Teutonic races of Europe from the Church of 
Eome, and to that consequent excitement and spirit of inquiry which 
characterised the great Eeformatioii in spiritual matters. With us it 
gave rise to that freedom of thought and action to which we owe so 
much, but accompanied by a contempt for all things Mediaeval, and 
a hatred of everything that savoured of Eomish feeling or domination. 
From all these causes the reformed nations were led to repudiate what- 
ever belonged to Christian Eome, while they blindly adopted whatever 
had belonged to its Pagan predecessor. 

Even in those countries to which the Eeformatioii did not extend, a 
revolution took place scarcely less extensive or important. Though 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Pope, and adhering nominally 
to the same forms, the essence of the Eoman Catholic religion was no 
longer in the sixteenth what it had been in the thirteenth century. The 
enlarged views which the revival of classical literature and art had intro- 
duced, the progress of science, and the general enlightenment of man- 
kind, worked a silent reformation, almost as extensive as that violent one 
to which alone the name is usually applied ; and if the countries which 
remained Papal did not learn to hate, they at least learned to despise 
the works of their forefathers. They saw the most beautiful Gothic 
churches fall to decay with as little regret as if they had been followers 
of Itiiox or Galvin, or they beautified them with classical details with 
as much self-satisfaction as could have been felt by the most orthodox 
churchwardens of the Georgian era. 

One of the first consequences of this revolution in ecclesiastical 
affairs was the almost total cessation of. church-building throughout 
Europe. Those countries especially which had thi'own off' the Papal 
yoke and dissolved tlieir monasteries, found themselves overstocked 
with ecclesiastical edifices, and even France had so far changed in 
feeling that the buildings she already possessed more than sufficed for 
her wants ; and, except from the increasing magnitude and infiuence 
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of the capital, she prohablj wotild hardly have erected a import- 

ant chiireli during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In Spain the case was slightly diifereiit. The enormous influx of 
wealth in the sixteenth century, consequent on her connexion with 
the Indies, led her to spend a large proportion of it in a manner so 
congenial to the strong religious feelings of the country ; and we find, 
in consequence, in Spain a considerable number of churches in the 
Revived Cla>ssical style which are deserving of attention from their size 
and richness, if not for their Art. 

In Italy, however, church-building retained its previous pre- 
eminence. The end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries were the culminating epoch of the Papal power and wealth, 
and saw in consequence in the commencement of St. Peter’s the most 
daring and the most magnificent undertaking of its class in Europe, 
or perhaps it may be said in the world. St. Peter’s was far from being ** 
a solitary example, for throughout all Italy numheiiess new churclies 
were commenced and old ones altered and restored ; Eome itself, as 
well as Venice, Genoa, Florence, and Milan, are eniiched with churches 
of the sixteenth century which vie in splendour with the works of tlie 
Middle Ages, whatever may he said of their taste; and the Jesuits 
carried their peculiai* style into every country they had access to, and 
practised it with that exuberance of richness in ornamentation which 
characterises their churches everywhere. 

From these causes it will he easy to understand that Italy became 
the leader in the revolution, and not only set the example to other 
nations, but actually forced on the world the adoption of the Classical 
style of Church Architecture which had sprung up among the classical 
remains of ancient Eome. This new style was moulded hj the genius 
of those great artists who attached themselves to the Papal Court at 
that period into a new shape, and by them fixed, for a time at least, on 
the attention of Europe. 

Although the countries on this side the A]|3s abandoned almost 
entirely the practice of Ecclesiastical Architecture, they made up for it, 
in extent at least, by the erection of civil and domestic buildings, on 
a scale hitherto unknown. It is quite curious to observe in the works of 
the period how completely the change had taken place in men’s minds. 
The great work of Du Cerceau, for instance, published in 1576, contains 
illustrations of thirty of ‘‘ les plus excellens bastimens de la France,” 
but he does not include one single church in his collection. In 
Mariette’s famous folio work there are plans and details of one hundred 
palaces and civil buildings, but only very imperfect notices of eight 
Parisian churches ; and the six folio volumes of our own ‘ Vitruvius 
Britannicus ’ contain short notices of only three churches, but have full 
and complete details of one hundred and seventy-five civil edifice.s. It 
may also he added that but for the accident of the Fire of London in 
1666, which necessitated the rebuilding of the City churches, we should 
hardly possess any examples from which we could know xvhat the 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of this country for the last two centuries 
really pretended to he. 
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This supremacy of Domestic over Ecclesiastical Architecture was 
nearly fatal for the latter/^^^^^ ^ or magnificent a palace 

may he, it iniist possess cloniestic offices and apartments for servants, 
which no art can hide and no taste can dignify. The architects of the 
licnaissance tried to divert attention from these hy placarding their 
huil dings with the porticoes and details of the Templar Architecture of 
the Eomaiis, hut they merely succeeded in adding incongruity to the 
inherent defects of the subject, and degraded the borrowed features, 
which were beautiful in themselves, without elevating the building 
whose deficiencies they thought they might thus be able to conceal. 

It was by no means necessary that this should be done. The temple 
and the palace are in themselves so essentially different, that, by 
treating each according to its kind, all interference is easily avoided. 
Hevertheless. during the last two centuries, when civil buildings 
•occumed almost exclusively the attention of every architect, and 
absorbed nine-tenths of the funds allotted to building purposes, it was 
almost impossible that the church should escape the infiuehce of the 
Domestic style. In fact, Ecclesiastical Architecture became Domestic 
without having the power or influence to react on the palatial style, 
and neither was in consecpience able to elevate itself, or to shake off 
the trammels of the imitative system into which they both had sunk. 

Another circumstance very detrimental to real architectural pro- 
gress arose from the fiict that the Christian ritual is essentiall}?' an 
internal form of worship, and makes no use whatever of the exterior 
of its churches in the pei formance of its services ; a circumstance not in 
itself involving any difficulty, as an interior may be made as fine as 
an exterior, when honestly treated ; but it became a source of numerous 
incongruities when the defails of an external style came to be applied 
to internal purposes. It is well known how cleverly and how well the 
Gothic architects got over this difliculty, but at Constantinople, and 
more especially at Eoine and Eavenna, the exteriors of the early 
churches were entirely devoid of ornament, apparently on purpose to 
distinguish them from Pagan temples. The consequence was, that, 
when the Italian architects were called upon to make the exterior of 
their churches as ornamental as the Gothic architects had done, they, 
having no style of their own, could think of nothing better than to 
suggest a Pagan peristyle. From its uselessness they dared not go 
further than a portico, and that generally of senii-detaclied columns, 
but for the fianks they were content with the employment of pilasters, 
which it must be confessed is one of the most useless as well as least 
constructive modes of ornamentation that could be adopted. This, 
added to the other difficulties enumerated above, gave a character 
of unreality to the style, and betrayed that continual striving after 
imitative forms which is its bane. 

It is not necessary at the present stage of this inquiry to attempt to 
assign its relative importance to each of these separate elements of 
design. All that is here required is to point out the difference between 
an imitative and a true style. In the latter the architect had only to 
consider, first, how he could contrive the most convenient and appro- 
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priate bmlding ; secondly, how he could arrange this so as to be most 
ornamental with the least possible sacrifice of convenience ; and 
thirdly, how he could accentuate and ornament his construction so as 
to be most obvious and most elegant. These three propositions con- 
tain in themselves all the elements of design, and ought never for one 

moment to be absent from the mind of the architect. 

In modern times he has, in addition and too generally in substitu- 
tion for these, to try and make the huilding look like soinething it is 
not and cannot be, and has to apply a system of ornamentation which 
is generally inappropriate and almost always useless. This practice 
arose out of the enthusiasm created by the rediscovery of a sister 
Art, and has been continned because the true Art perished under the 
influence of the false system then introduced, and, in this art at least, 
no living forms being available to which we can resort, we are still 
compelled to cling for models to the past. 

IV.— 'FaINTINO and SCULPTITBK. 

The extraordinary development of the Italian School of Fainting* 
in the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was another 
circumstance which had almost as much influence on the form wliich 
the Eenaissance style of Architecture took, as the revival of classical 
literature, or any other of the circumstances pointed out above. 

It is scarcely necessary to do more here than allude to that wonder- 
ful school of Art wliieh first took consistence under Cimabue and Giotto 
in the thirteenth century, almost contemporaneously with the perfect 
development of the Pointed style in Northern Europe, and, progressing 
steadily and earnestly pari passu, reached its culminating point about 
the year 1500 in that galaxy of great Painters with whose names the 
public are so familiar. 

To the Italians in those ages Fainting always was the art par 
excelJenGe, and they cultivated it with the same earnestness and assi- 
duity which distinguished the cis-AJpine nations in elaborating their 
beautiful style of architecture. In our buildings Fainting -was always 
kept in strict subordination to structural necessities : wfitli the Italians 
the structure -was generally considered as less important, and never 
thought to be complete or perfect till the Fainter had covered every 
available sj)ace with the productions of his art. Even in so essentially 
Tedesco a huilding as the Church of San Francesco at Assisi, the 
paintings are thought, not only by the Italians, but by most modern 
critics, as more admirable than the very beautiful Pointed Ai-chitcciuro 
of the chureli itself. 

One of the most complete and perfect examples, showing how* pin- 
eminent Fainting w^as considered by the Italians, is tlic Chapel of the 
-Arena at Padua, painted by Giotto. The nave is merely a small 
rectangular apartment, covered by a simple Pointed ■waggon-vault, 
absolutely mthout a single architectural moulding of any sort, and 
pierced with a range of narrow Pointed wdndo^vs on one side cmlj ; tlie 
object of the whole arrangement being to a'fford the greatest possible 
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amount of plain surface for Painting. If they could liaTc lighted it 
from the roof it is evident they would have done so; hut the art of 
glazing was not then sufficiently advanced to admit of this. 

On the left hand as you enter, the whole wall is divided into rect- 
angular compartments separated by painted architectural borders, and 
in each is a Scripture subject, painted in fresco* On the right hand the 
same mode of treatment is followed, but interrupted by the windows, 
and less perfectly seen, because of their light interfering. Over the 
doorway is represented the Last Judgment, and opposite this is a small 
octagonal apse with architectural mouldings, but also richly painted. 

The effect of the whole is so pleasing that a candid critic will hesi- 
tate before asserting that this little inexpensive cell will not stand 
a fair comparison with the glories of such buildings as the contem- 
porary Sainte Chapelle at Paris, or even St. Stephen’s at Westminster. 
Wonderful as these were as works of Art, there is a ptirity and simpli- 
city and a loftiness of aim about this little chapel which go far to rival 
their splendour ; and it is questionable whether in this direction some- 
thing even loftier and grander might not have been attained. Piac- 
ticalljq perhaps, the real objection to the dependence of Architecture 
on Painting alone lies in the fact that we cannot always command 
Giottos, while we can always be sure of obtaining master-builders ; but 
nun-e than this, it is evident that the effect of even Giotto’s frescoes would 
have been heightened by architectural mouldings being interspersed 
with them. As usual, the truth is, that perfection lies between the two 
extremes. The Italians of that age despised architecture as an internal 
decoration far too much. We, on the contrary, neglected painting, in 
order to dis23lay our mechanical skill ; and the consequence is, that, 
though we produced miracles of masonry, our buildings want at times 
just that touch of higher Art which would render them suhlime. 

This distinction between the Italian and Northern styles lies so 
completely at the root of the whole subject, that it may be well, before 
proceeding further, to advert to another more celebrated example, 
the Sistine Cliapel (Woodcut No. 1), which is not only decorated in the 
same manner, hut, from the accident of the time when it was erected and 
the fame of those employed on it, exercised immense influence on the 
future development of the Art. 

By comparing it with the contemporary chapel at King’s College, 
Cambridge (Woodcut No. 2), we may perhaps arrive at some clear idea 
of the distinctive modes of ornamenting interiors on the two sides of 
the Alps. 

The Roman chapel was commenced for Pope Sixtus IV. by Baccio 
Pintelli in 1.473; the ];>aintmg of the roof was completed by Michael 
Angelo in 1508, and the Last Judgment in 1541. Externally the 
chapel is as devoid of ornament as a barn. Internally it is an oblong 
hall, less than 50 feet in width, and 140 feet in length. The walls are 
nearly plain to a height equal to the width of the chapel, where a coved 
ceiling in plaster of very ordinary design springs from a string course 
which is cut through by the round heads of the windows, — six on each 
side, and originally two at each end. Below the bottom of tliese windows 
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Siatine (jliapel, Kome. 


of the chapel, was to be adorned with the tapestries for which Eaphael 
made the cartoons now at Hampton Court. The next, or principal 
belt, was adorned, on the left hand of the altar, by types from the 
Old Testament by Signorelli, Eoselli, and others, and on the right hand 
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by tlieir antitypes from the New Testament, by Perngino, Botticelli, 
Gliirlandajo, and others. The Ascension, of the Virgin was over the 
altar ; the Nativity, and its type the Binding of Moses, on either hand. 
The third belt was occupied by the windows, wdth figures between, 
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lung's College Chapel, Cambridge. 


and over this came the fiimous ceiling painted by Michael Angelo ; the 
cove occupied by Sibyls and Prophets, and the w’'ell~known groups 
which fill up and enrich the whole ; the fiat part of the ceiling hy 
subjects beginning witlr the Creation at the end next the altar, and 
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ending witli tBe Deltige at the end next tlie entranee. Tlie original 
design of tlie lower part of the chapel was afterwards altered By 
' Micliael Angelo, wlio oBliterated the two windows OYer the altar and 
the compartments which occnpied that end, and filled the whole with 
his great masterpiece, the Last Judgment. 

Although King’s College was founded By Henry ¥1. in 1441, the 
Diiilding of the Chapel was not seriously undertaken till 1479, and was 
not completed in all essentials till 1530. It is a little less in width than 
the Sistine Chapel, Being only 45 feet wide ; But it is twice as long, 
being 290 feet internally, and divided into twelve Bays instead of six. 
It is also higher, Being 78 feet to the apex of the roof instead of 60. 
Throughout, from floor to keystone, its decorations are as essentially 
masonic as those of the Sistine are pictorial ; the paintings at Cam- 
bridge Being as snBordinate to the architecture as that is siiBordinate ^ 
to the pictures at Eome. In Both the subjects are the same, and ^simi- 
larly arranged; the types from the Old Testament Being arranged in 
the windows on one side of the chapel, and the subjects from tlie Kew 
Testament opposite to them on the other; But at Cambridge they are 
all on glass, and filled in Between the architectui’al mullions of the 
windows, so that no moulding or constructive feature is Broken or 
interfered with By the paintings, But, on the contrary, the pictures 
are cut up and sometimes very seriously interfered with by the archi- 
tecture. 

Waiving for the present all criticism on the merit of the paint- 
ings which adoin the Sistine Chapel, and assuming only that they 
were carried out as originally designed By the artists who painted the 
pictures on the waU, and waiving also all question as to ■whether 
King’s College Chapel is or is not a good specimen of Gothic Art, the 
comparison of the two Buildings fairly raises the question Between the 
two styles, in so far at least as interiors are concerned. 

Is it Better that a Building should Be ornamented from floor to 
ceiling with paintings appropriate to its destination, or that it should 
depend on constructive and architectural details only for its ornamenta- 
* tion? Is it expedient to apply the resources of the highest of the 
aesthetic phonetic arts to this purpose, or to depend only on an msthetie 
form of the technic art of architecture to accomplish this object ? 

Theoretically, it is easy to answer that the first is the highest, and 
consequently the Best ; and if the Italians had fairly carried out what 
they so successfully commenced, it is tolerably clear that tlie question 
would never have Been afterwards raised, and that painting, and timt 
alone, would have Been applied to the highest class of iiiteinal deco- 
ration. The introduction, however, of inappropriate classical architec- 
ture into their interiors, and the abandonment in a great measure of the 
principles on which the Arena and the Sistine Chapels were designed, 
has so vitiated the question that it is not so easy to decide it now^ In 
the mean while it will probably Be admitted that a wall divided into 
compartments, and adorned with paintings designed for the place 
they occupy, is a higher class of ornamentation than can Be ob- 
tained By any mere structural form. The cove of the Sistine 
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Gliapei is also very beautifully and very apjyropriately ornamented, 
but tlie flat part of the ceiling is certainly a mistake. It depends 
on your position, standing at tbe altar or at the entrance, whether 
you see the figures upside down or not. It is always irksome and 
unpleasing to look up at figures immediately above you, and it is 
impossible to get rid of the feeling that they may or should tumble 
out of their places. It is, besides, an ofienee against construction. 
If a wall is sufficiently thick, and is pei’pendicnlar, the eye requires 
no suggestion of construction to be satisfied of its stability : but with 
a roof it is different. If of stone, the most elaborate contrivances 
must be resorted to to satisfy the mind of its stability ; if of wood, 
the framing ought to be shown; and if of any other material, 
cofiering or panelling, or some other expedient, must be employed 
to suggest to the mind that the inherent difficulty of the construction 
c)f a ly3rizontal covering has been successfully accomplished. There 
are, consequently, a thousand ways by which it can be enriched or 
ornamented either with colour or monldings, but it may safely be 
asserted that it should never be by figure-painting. So thoroughly 
imbued, however, were the Italians with the idea that figure-painting, 
and that only, was the appropriate way of ornamenting interiors, that 
they set a fiishion which was followed in every palace and almost every 
church of Europe for the following two or three centuries. Every 
one can call to mind the sprawling gods and goddesses or saints and 
angels who cover the ceilings of the palaces and churches of that style. 
It was a mistake when so used, and in fact it was the abuse, not the 
use of painting, coupled with the abuse of classical orders, which pre- 
vented the interiors of the Eenaissance churches from rivalling those 
of the Gothic age. 

Almost all these defects were avoided in the Arena Chapel, and 
might easily have been obviated in any building specially designed to 
be decorated by paintings. The circumstance which really rendered 
the system a comparative failure was* the simultaneous introduction of 
the classical orders as interior decorations. These cut the building up 
ill such a manner as to destroy all unity of effect, and left the painter 
to fit his designs into such spaces as the architect left him. It also 
i-endered the latter supreme in carrying out a design which was neither 
meant to exhibit ornamental construction, like King’s College Chapel, 
nor to afford unlimited scope for the art of the painter, like the Arena 
Chapel, nor even to combine the two, like the Sistine ; the object being 
to produce a classical interior which might to some extent represent 
construction, but which if adorned with painting must be so in due 
subordination to the classical details. 

Ilie treatment that such a building as the Sistine Chapel ought to 
have received externally is obvious enough. It ought to have been 
plain ashlar masonry, perhaps slightly accentuated at the angleSj up to 
the string course at the bottom of the windows. These ought to have 
been enriched with appropriate mouldings and ornaments, and over 
them there should have been a cornicione of sufficient projection 
and richness, which would have completed an appropriate and 
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beautiful whole ; suggesting tlie interior and the purpose for which 
it was used. An architect who to would have 

felt the enormoiis advantage of getting rid of buttresses and 

supports of all sorts, and, having no constructive difficulties to 
contend with, he ought easily to have surpassed the complicated 
Gonstimction of the Middle Ages, where beauty is always obliged 
to bend to mechanical necessities. This was not, unfortunately, the 
way the Italian architects looked at it. They were bitten with a mania 
for classicality, and, with the Amphitheatre and the Temples befoie 
their eyes, thought it indispensable to beauty that every building 
should be covered with a network of pilasters and arcades, and hooped 
with cornices one over another, in defiance, generally speaking, of 
either architectural beauty or constructive necessities. 

If it had happened that the Italians had developed Sculpture on the 
same truthful principles and with the same energy which they applied 
to Painting, the history of Architectural Art might have been very 
different from what it has been. There is no argument which applies 
to the use of Painting internally, which does not apply with etpial 
force to the employment of the sister art externally. The two are 
in fact, when properly applied, the highest and most legitimate modes 
of ornamenting buildings. But this is only the case when they adhere 
strictly to their own principles, and are each carried out in their o^yn 
appropriate forms. The two may be, and ought always to be, linked 
together by the intermediate art of Arcbitectural carving. But neither 
ofthe two principal arts ought ever to be allowed to interfere with 
the province ofthe other, or to tiunsgress on that of the third, or bar- 
monizing art, which is in itself for Architectural purposes scarcely less 
important than the others, "While plaster, with which the internal walls 
must always be more or less covered, affords the best possible surface 
for painting, sculpture may and generally should be executed in the 
same materials of which the wall is composed to which it is applied. 
It is so easy to provide panels for groups, either in high or low relief, 
aaid belts for friezes or niches for single statues. All tins might have 
been adopted by the Italian architects, and, witliout violating one 
single principle of construction, might have rendered the exterior of 
their buildings as phonetic as the interior, and given life and meaning 
to the whole. Unfortunately the mania for the Orders ” left no place 
for statues, except as acroteria above the roof, but there they were as 
inappro];)natc and as unhappy as the figures painted on tlie ceilings 
were on the inside. Before the “Orders” became an absolute fixed 
quantity, the Cinque-cento architects very nearly hit on the right 
path. They felt that painting was not applicable to the exterior of 
edifices, and in consequence proposed to reproduce in stone on the 
exterior of their buildings the arabesque or other decorative designs 
which had been found painted in the baths of Titus, and which 
Raphael and others have so successfully imitated in the loggie of the 
Vatican and elsewhere (Woodcut Ko. 3). This taste did not last long, 
for it was soon discovered that what was elegant and a];>propriate when 
sketched in colours for an interior, became an expensive monstrosity 
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wlien deliberately carved in stone and set tip as part of a gigantic 
facade. It was, besides, an attempt to nse in one art the deKsigns only 
appropriate for another. It failed in consequence, 
and from its failure the architects fell back on the 
easy but most inartistic subterfuge of copying the 
classical orders, to hide their own sad want of 
appreciation of the true conditions of the problem 
they had undertaken to solve. 

Any one who casts his eye over the wonderful 
facade of the Certosa at Pavia, ^ or of the Spanish 
and French churches of the same age, is lost in 
wonder at the amount of labour bestowed upon 
them. He m ay be fascinated by the beauty of their 
details, but he cannot but feel that, considering the 
libour involved, their real effect is less than that 
produced by aiiy other style of decoration. It 
was, in fact, applying to an exterior what really 
belonged to internal art, and to a hard and durable 
material a style appropriate only to the fanciful 
sketchiness permissible with more perishable 
materials. 

The failure of this attempt led to a most 
unfortunate reaction in the opposite direction. 

Finding that this style of internal decoration 
failed to produce the desired effect when applied 
externally, and not perceiving that the failure 
was in the mode of doing it and not in the 
thing itself, the architects of the day crowded 
the interiors of their cl lurches and palaces with 
the great Orders which the Eomans designed 
and destined chieffy for external decoration ; they 
thus produced not only most offensive inapproxuuateness, but dwarfed 
their buildings and cramped their designs to an extent which will bo 
only too often ajiparent in the sequel. 

V. — Technic and Phonetic Forms of Art. 

The differences pointed out above between the modes in which, the 
art of Architecture was practised before the Eeformation and after that 
event, are sufficient to account for all the formal changes that then took 
Xfface, and to exxffain the influences which gave rise to the external 
variations of style between the two epochs, and they have also the 
advantage of being intelligible to the most superficial observer. But 
the real and essential change lies deeper, and cannot be properly 
explained without reviewing the whole x)hilosophy of the arts in "a 
manner which would be entirely out of jilac© in the Introduction to 
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such a work as this. It is, however, so imi3ortant, that a brief state- 
ment of the principal points is indispensable before proceeding further. 

All the arts practised by man may be divided into two great 
classes, — the Technic Arts and the Phonetic Arts. To the first group 
belong all those which are concerned with the production of food, 
clothing, and shelter for man, and generally all the useful arts. In the 
otlier class are grouped all those arts which arise out of the special gift 
of speech which man enjoys alone of all living beings. It comprises 
Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and, in short, all those arts which minister 
to the intellectual wants of mankind, as the Technic arts were invented 
to supply his physical necessities. 

Of course it is impossible to draw a line sharply between the two 
groups, so as accurately to define their limits, and the one continually 
overlaps the other in a manner to prevent any compendious system of 
classification that can be stated in a few words. Por present purpose's 
this is of little consequence, as all that is wanted here is to point out 
the different modes in which perfection is attained in either class. 

The process by which progress is achieved in the useful arts is 
very much the same as that by which investigations are conducted in 
the sciences. In the latter, after they have passed their infancy, the 
individual is nothing, the age everything. If a giant does occasionally 
appear, he only makes a rapid step in advance, which would be accom- 
plished as certainly, though perhaps more slowly, by ten dwarfs. It is 
bit by bit, hour by hour, year by year, that our agriculture has been 
converted from the rude processes of our forefiithers to the high fiinn- 
ing of the present day, that the Galley of the Edwards has been 
developed into the Warrior or the Persia, or that the narrow bridges 
of the mediaeval architects have been superseded by the spacious arches 
of London Bridge or the fairy framework that spans the Tamar. 

Few know, and fewer care to learn, who were the men who invented 
all the multifarious processes of modern agriculture. Ko one, if he 
tried, could find out who improved our ships, and even now, though 
the attention of all the world has been fixed upon her ever since her 
keel was laid, no one knows who designed the Warrior. 

In the competition for the new Blackfriars Bridge no one cares 
who is the engineer to be appointed. Of those who competed, some 
suggested a three, some a five, others a seven arched bridge. Some 
were for wrought, others for cast iron ; some preferred stone, or granite, 
or brick. But that is all. The Commoii Council — like a Medimval 
Chapter — have to decide on the number of arches, the material, and 
the expense. That done, there are a hundred men, any one of whom 
will build the bridge as well as the remaining ninety-nine. All the 
public know is, that, wdioever builds it, it certainly wdll be a better 
bridge of its class than any that has been built before. Exactly as it 
was with architecture in the middle ages so it is now wdth engineering, 
and so it always must he when an art is cultivated on true principles. 

In the present day any man can know more of astronomy or optics 
than was known to Newton, or can he a better chemist than Sir 
Humphry Davy. Any mechanic can make a better steam-engine 
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tlian Watt, or a "better power-loom than Crompton; and it requires no 
special ability to build a better ship or bridge than any that were 
huilt in the last century. , 

When, however, we come to the phonetic arts the case is widely 
different We do not now find men writing better epics than Homer, 
or better dramas than Shakespeare ; we do not see finer sculptures than 
those of Phidias, or more beantifnl paintings than those of Eaphael. 
In all these instances the individual must be everything, the age little 
or nothing. So completely do w.e feel this, that, while we are prepared 
to give thousands of pounds for an original picture by any great 
master, we will not give one hundred or even as many shillings for a 
copjq though that maybe so perfect that, if seen under the same circuni- 
stances, not one man in a thousand could detect which was the original. 
We treasure a statue by Ganova or Flaxman if we know it to be gentiine, 

a sketch by Eeynolds or Hogarth, or a fragment of a drama by 
Shakespeare, or of a tale by Walter Scott—thoiigh far better things may 
have been done bj’' those masters themselves or by others ; but it is 
the individual who stamps the value on everything in these aits, and 
they are prized accordingly. 

The fact of an aesthetic element being added to a useful art, though 
it obliterates to a certain extent the broad line of demarcation between 
the two groups, does not alter in the least the process by wbieh excel- 
lence must be attained in the Technic, as contradistinguished from 
that to be followed in the Phonetic arts. 

Mineralogy and Metallurgy have been refined into Jewellery and 
Orfeverie, Pottery into all the forms of Ceramic art, Weaving into 
Embroidery, Dyeing into Tapisserie, by exactly the same process which 
distinguishes every other step in these manufactures. 

Every useful art is in fact capable of being refined into a fine art, 
so as not only to supply tlie sensual wants, but also to gratify the 
intellectual desires of mankind, but that can only be done by gradually 
elaboi'ating its special advantages, never by borrowing from other arts. 

To return to the three primary divisions— Cooking may be refined 
into Gastronomy, Tailoring into an important art without a name, and 
Building into Architecture. Identically the same j)rocess which makes 
the difference between a boiled neck of mutton and a dish of ootelettes 
a ITmperial, or converts the working dress of a housemaid into the 
coronation robes of a queen, can convert the most commonplace build- 
ing merely designed for shelter into a Palace or a Temple. 

So long as this path was followed, progress was achieved in Archi- 
tecture as ill all the technic fine arts by every people of every nation, 
even the most savage; wherever it has been abandoned, success has 
become impossible. 

So completely is all this practically acknowledged, that no one 
ever dreams of altering the poem of even a very inferior poet, or of 
improving a statue or a picture, though they may be only the second- 
class works of artists of no special eminence. But in the middle ages 
no one ever hesitated to rebuild the nave of a cathedral or to add 
towers or chapels in the newest fashion to the oldest churches. No 
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Comptroller of tEe Navy ever hesitated to out one of Sir W. Symonds' 
ships in two if by lengthening her he could improve her qualities. 
Ko one regretted the pulling down of old London Bridge, nor has any 
one suggested that Westminster or Blackfriars should be rebuilt exactly 
as they originally were out of respect to the memory of Labelye or 
Mylne. 

On the other hand, it would be considered sacrilege to meddle with 
or attempt to improve St. Paul’s Cathedral out of respect for Wren, 
Blenheim, must remain the most uncomfortable of palaces because it 
was so left by Vanbrugh, and even Barry’s Parliament Houses have 
become a fixed quantity that no one must interfere with. In fact, the 
individual is now everything in Architectural Art, while the age is of 
as little importance as in a poem or a picture. 

A history of Poetry without the names of the authors of the poems 
must be as uni'eadable as it would be unintelligible, while a collectidij 
of the Lives of the Poets is one of the most interesting wmihs that can 
be written, and it adds immensely to the interest of a poem to know 
the circumstances under which it was written. The same is true to 
a very great extent as regards Painting and Sculpture. In these arts 
the genius and taste of the individual artist are always uppermost in 
our mind, and whether he belonged to an ancient or to a modern 
school, whether he could or could not draw or colour, is of compara- 
tively little consequence. It is the mind that guided the hand that 
interests or speaks to our hearts through every difficulty and every 
disguise. 

With Architecture the case is widely different. We do not know, 
or care to know, the name of a single Egyptian or Indian architect. 
But any one who has travelled in India may have seen in the present 
century such buildings rising before his eyes as the ghauts at Benares, 
the tombs and palaces at Deeg, the temples of Southern India,— and if 
he had inquired he would have found that they were being erected by 
local masons, men who could neither read, write, nor draw, but who 
can design at this hour as beautiful buildings as any^ that ever graced 
that land. 

For the same reason, no one has cared to record the names of the 
designers of the medimval cathedrals ; probably nobody knew even 
then who the architects were, more than we know now who designed the 
Warrior; and if we understood the principles of the art, it would be of 
the least possible interest to us to know who they were. The art was 
a true art, and it was more difficult to do wrong then, than it is to do 
right now. No genius, however great, could then enable an individual 
to get much ahead of his compeers, while the most ordinary ability 
enabled any one to do as well as the rest. 

But in our age, when Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture are 
classed as sister arts, and it is assumed they may be conducted on the 
same principles, the case is widely different. Painting and Sciilpfure, 
as just remarked, are essentially Phonetic arts, i, <?., arts used either to 
perpetuate or accentuate vocal utterances, or to supplement what is 
■written, and they efiect this generally hy imitating existing things. 
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In Egypt tliese two arts took the place of writing entirely, and, 
owing to tkere being no alphabet, became Meroglypbical, and were 
actually the only mode of recording speech. Since the invention of 
the alphabet, they have ceased to be the principal mode of recording 
thoughts, and can only be regarded as supplemental to written modes 
of expression. They possess, from their power of imitation and pecu- 
liar vividness of representation, many advantages over the mere Utei-'a 
scripta in many circumstances ; still they are, and always were, parts 
of the same class of things. 

Such a series of pictures, for instance, as the Bake’s Progress or 
the story of the Two Apprentices by Hogarth, are original novels 
written with the brush ; and nine-tenths of our paintings and sculp- 
tures are merely transpositions of passages in books expressed in another 
form which had before been recorded alphabetically. The rest are 
imitative representations of persons or things. 

Speaking, Writing, Painting, Sculpture, are merely different modes 
in which men’s thoughts can be communicated to other men, or per- 
petuated for the use of posterity. But with these Architecture has 
nothing in common ; it neither illustrates any literature nor imitates 
anything. Its object is to sup|)ly wants of a totally distinct class, and 
it reaches its aims by an entirely different mode. 

Architecture is in fact nothing more than the sesthetic form of the 
purely Technic art of building, and can only be elaborated successfully 
on the same principles -which guide and govern all the purely Technic 
arts. If all this is clearly appreciated it will easily be jDerceived that 
the really great change that was introduced into the practice of Archi- 
tecture at the Eeformation was this:— a Technic art came to be culti- 
vated on the princiirles which belong only to one of the Phonetic class. 
After this it would be ridiculous to talk of St. Peter’s without naming 
Michael Angelo, or St. Paul’s without alluding to Wren, or Blenheim 
or the Parliament Houses without the name of Vanbrugh or Bany. 
Though the cause has hardly been understood, this has been so essen- 
tially felt, that hardly any one has attempted to write a continuous 
history of the Eenaissance styles of Architecture, but Vasari, Milizia, 
Be Quincy, and many others have written the lives of the most emi- 
nent architects. So completely is it a fact that a building has now 
become the expression of an individual mind, that, were it not that it 
will be convenient to follow the same system in treating of the modern, 
as has been adopted in describing the ancient forms of Architectural Art, 
it might be well to profit by their example in the following pages. The 
“Lives” will always be more interesting than the history, and more 
pleasant to read; but it is only so, because the art is cultivated on 
mistaken principles which can never conduce to progress or lead 
towards the attainment of perfection. 

The first inconvenience of this new system is that it subjects Art 
to the caprices and vagaries of an individual intellect, which, if good, 
would have added value to a work of true Art, but, if bad, proclaims its 
deficiencies in every part of a design. It has the further inconvenience 
that what a man learns in his lifetime dies with him, and his successor 
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has to begin art the beginning, and, followi may be a totally 

different track, their careers neither assist nor probably even cross each 
other. But perhaps the greatest inconvenience is the remarkably small 
amount of thought of any kind that a modern building ever displays. 
An architect in practice never can afford many honrs to the artistic 
elaboration of his design. The plan, the details, the specifications 
may occupy weeks— in large bnildings probably months— but once 
drawn, it is done with. In almost all cases the pillars, the cornices, 
the windows, the details are not only repeated over and over again in 
every part, but are probably all borrowed from some other building of 
some other age, and, to save trouble, the one half of the building is 
only a reversed tracing of the other. In one glance you see it all. 
AVith five minutes’ study you have mastered the whole design, and 
penetrated into every principle that guided the architect in making it ; 
and so difficult is it to express thought where utility must be con- 
sulted, and where design is controlled by construction, that the result 
is generally meagre and unsatisfactory in the extreme. In a work of 
true Art, such as a mediaeval cathedral for instance, the case is different. 
Not only have you the accumulated thought of all the men who had 
occupied themselves with building during the preceding centuries, 
and each of whom had left his legacy of thought to be incorporated 
with the rest, but you have the dream and aspiration of the bishop, 
who designed it; of all his clergy, who took an interest in it; of the 
master mason, who was skilled in construction; of the carver, the 
painter, the glazier, of the host of men who, each in his own craft, 
laiew all that had been done before them, and had spent their lives in 
struggling to surpass the works of their forefiithei’s. It is more than 
even this : there is not one shaft, one moulding, one carving, not one 
chisel-mark in such a building, that was not designed si}eoially for ihc 
].}]aco where it is found, and which was not the best that the experience 
of the age could invent for the purposes to which it is applied ; nothing 
was horroweel, and nothing that was designed for one purpose was 
used for another. You may wander in such a building for weeks or 
for months together, and never know it all. A thought or a motive 
peeps out through every joint, and is manifest in every moulding, and 
the very stones speak to you with a voice as clear and as easily imder- 
stood as the words of the poet or the teaching of the historian. Hence 
in fact the little interest we can ever feel in even the stateliest of 
modern buildings, and the undying, never-satisfied interest with which 
we study, over and over again, those which have been produced under 
a different and truer system of Art. 

All this is as true of Classical Art as it is of Gothic, though we have 
not the same means of judging of it. It is certainly ecpially true of 
the Indian styles, and even the quaint, grotesque style of the Oliinese 
acquires a certain amount of dignity from this cause to which it cer- 
tainly is not entitled for any other quality of design. 

The evils pointed out above have been aggravated in modern times 
by Architecture being handed over too exclusively to professional men — 
to men who live by it and make it their business, and who generally 
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siioceed more from busmesslike habits than tlieir artistic powers* 
It was well said by Victor Hugo, ‘‘ Geci tnera cela: le Livi-e tnera 
FEglise.” The doom of Architecture was sealed from that hour when 
Literature became the only object of study, and the only aim of a 
polite education ; and moio especially when the poetry, the eloquence, 
the history, or the pMlosophy of the Classical peiiods were alone con- 
sidered worthy to occupy the attention of the upper classes. They 
still might admire or occupy themselves with Fainting and Sculpture, 
in so far as they were or could be employed to illustrate that Lite- 
rature, or might admire buildings which recalled it; but Architecture 
ceased to be a matter of education pr a requisite part of the knowledge 
of a gentleman, it ceased to occu|)y their serious attention, and con- 
sequently became professional-— a matter of business, and no longer 
the dream of poetic or the occupation of refined and educated minds, 
©lough the arohitects might be, and very often were, men of genius and 
of taste, they had not the leisure requisite to elaborate their designs, 
and were alwa^^s under the disadvantage of working out designs for 
other parties, and controlled either by a want of taste cn the part of 
their employers, or an unwillingness to spend the money requisite to 
carry out a design artistically. It was no longer, in fact, the natural 
form of utterance, or the occupation and favourite recreation of the best 
educated and most refined classes of the modern nations of Europe; 
and it need hardly be added that, even from this cause alone, it must 
have sunk very far below the level at which it formerly had stood. 

Another and cognate circumstance that mainly infiuenced the fate 
of Architecture at this period was, that most of those who first prac- 
tised it at the time the revolution took place were either amateurs or 
sculptors and painters. Alberti may be named as among the earliest 
and the most distinguished of the first class. Among the latter, it 
is hardly necessary to name Michael Angelo, Eaphael, Giulio Eomano, 
Perazzi, Leonardo da Yinci, &c. Of all these men, the last named 
alone had the peculiar mechanical and mathematical form of mind 
which may enable a man to dispense with educational training. The 
consequences of this might easily have been foreseen. All painters 
can make architectural designs for the backgrounds of their pictures, 
and many of them do it with excellent effect. Where they want 
shadows they have porticoes at command; where too large a flat 
space occurs, it is easy to break it up with pilasters; cornices and 
string courses contrast well with vertical lines, and niches alter- 
nating with windows give variety; while domes and spires may 
break the sky-line to any extent. All this is easy, and may all be 
sketched in a morning. But if any one supposes that such a design 
•will make a permanently satisfactory building, he knows little of 
the demands of a true art, and how little its requirements are to 
be met by such child's play. It must nevertheless he confessed that 
this is too much the mode in which modern designs are made: it 
is just because they are so constructed that they are so generally 
failures. 

A technic ait, when up to the mark, requires for its practice not 
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only the devotion of a life on the part of the master, hut all his suhordi- 
nates must each he able to perform independently the task assigned to 
him. In the art of ship-huilding, oivil or mechanical engineering, 
mentioned above, from the master who sits in his office and organises 
the whole, to the boy who sweeps out the workshop, every one must he 
skilled in his own speciality, and every one able to perform, more or 
less perfectly, the task of every one below him; all must know and be 
able to introduce every improvement and refinement that has been 
practised elsewhere up to that hour. With such an organisation as 
this, perfection is now attained in the mechanical arts. With a similar 
combination, |)6rfectioii was reached in Architecture in the middle 
ages ; and the attempt to supersede this and to introduce the plan of 
designing by the sketches of an individual, is really the root of the 
difierence between the' two systems. Even now it never could have 
been carried througb, unless Architecture had been reduced to it^ 
simplest form of expression. Unless a modern architect is allowed to 
borrow his pillars, his cornices, his details, wholesale from some other 
building, he never could get on. He must either, under pretence of 
looking like the Classical architects, make his buildings nniformly 
simple, or, fancying he is emnlating the Gothic architects, make them 
designedly irregular, or he never could get through with his work. 
In the present state of the art, no one man, however skilled, could 
properly think out all the details of even one important building in a 
lifetime ; and, without a reorganisation of the whole system, we must 
in consequence be content to allow copying to the fullest extent, and 
must be satisfied with shams, either Classical or Medimval, until at 
least the piiblic are better instnicted, and demand or initiate a recur- 
rence to the principles that guided the architects of those ages when 
true and real buildings were produced. 


VI. — Examf^les. 

In order to make as clear as possible the steps by which this 
downward change was effected, it may be well, before attempting to 
describe particular styles in detail, to examine one or two typical 
examples as illustrations of the change. 

The first here chosen for this purpose is a house in the Griefs- 
wald (Woodcut No. 4), which is purely Gothic in design and detail, 
and a rich and pleasing example of its class. The base is solid and 
well proportioned, all the upper parts are of good design, and the 
arrangements of the buttresses and the ornaments between them 
elegant and appropriate, if looked at from a purely Gothic point of 
view. Had it been the gable-end of one of the churches of that 
neighbourhood, or of some great civic hall, no fault could be found 
with it ; but as it is the upper part of a house, and divided into 
five stories, the verticality which is so appropriate in a church 
becomes unmeaning in a dwelling. The floors are not marked, 
and you are left in suspense whether the upper part is one great 
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4. House in tlae Griefswald. From Rosengarten. Arcli. Stylarten. 


‘‘solder” or loft, or is really divided by floors between each of tlie 
ranges of windows. 

This was felt to be a defect by tlie arcbitects of tbe day, and tbe 
consequence was, that, so soon as Domestic Arebiteotnre began to eman- 
cipate itself from tbe trammels of tbe ecclesiastical arrangements, and 
to assert its own importance, we find tbe string courses marking 
strongly and appropriately tbe floors into wbicb tbe bonse was divided. 
In tbe next example, of abonse.in Brunswick (Woodcut ISTo. 6), we find 
tbis feeling strongly developed, and witb very pleasing eflect. Tbe 
design is also interesting, as sbowing bow readily tbe Classical details 
lent themselves for tbe nonce to tbe new exigencies of design. Tbe 
Gotbio arcbitects may witb justice pride themselves on the beauty of 
their clustered piers or traceried windows^ the appropriateness for 
cbiircb purposes of their pointed arches, and tbe aspiring character of 
tbeir pinnacles and spires; but they never invented, as they never 
wanted, a class of buildings in wbicb tbe horizontal lines prevailed 
to a greater extent than tbe vertical. On the other band, it is just 
on tbis x^oint that Classical Architecture is strongest. ISTotbing has 
ever yet been done equal in combined richness and grace to tbe Co- 
rinthian entablature, or in strength or approxariateness to that of tbe 
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Doric and plainer orders. It is no wonder, therefore, . that details so 
perfectly appropriate were seized on with avidity hy the architects of 
that day, which happened also to be just the time when the taste for 
Classical Literature was reviving, and men were eagerly affecting 
whatever reminded them of Rome and its greatness. 

Having adapted the cornices to mark their floors, it was hardly 
possible they could avoid introducing the Classical pillars which formed 
a part of the order. This was done timidly at first, and as mere 
ornaments, and, had the imitation remained there, no great harm would 
have been done ; but it was a step in the wrong direction : it was 
employing ornament for mere ornament’s sake, wdthout reference to 
construction or the actual purpose of the building; and, once it ^was 
admitted that any class of ornament could be employed other than 
ornamented construction, or which had any other aim than to express 
—while it beautified — the prosaic exigencies of the design, there was 
an end of all that is truthful or that can lead to peifection in Archi- 
tectural xirt. 
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It was a long time, however, before this became apparent, and 
most of the early Italian buildings of the fifteenth century are more 
beantiful than those which preceded them. Even so late as the middle 
of the sixteenth century we find such a design as this of the Grimani 
Palace at Yeiiice ( Woodcut No. 6), which embraces all the elegance of 
Classical Art, with the most perfect appropriateness to the purposes of 
a modern palace. Even the introduction of a mezzanine on the ground 
floor is so cleverly managed as not to be offensive, and the projection 
given to the upper cornice, in excess of that nsed in the lower orders, 
brings the whole into harmony. The most enthusiastic advocate of 
Gothic Architecture may be induced to admit that there is nothing of 
a palatial character, out of Venice, erected either in Italy or on this 
side of the lilps, so beautiful as tbe fa 9 ades of this and the Yandramini, 
the Cornaro, and other palaces of this city. The only buildings that 
^ can fairly be compared with them are snch as the Casa d’Oro, the Foscari, 
and others of their class in Y'enice itself. It may be argued that these 
last are more pictui esque and richer in detail ; but they certainly have 
neither the solidity nor the simple elegance of the more modern 
examples. Be this as it may, it was probably only in such examples 
that the Classical orders could be applied with appropriateness. It 
required a climate so warm as to admit of very large openings, and 
a street facade, all the stories of which could be applied to state and 
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festival purposes; all tEe sleeping aecommodation and offices being 
relegated to back courts and alleys. Hence tlie great difficulty, as we 
sEall afterwards see, of applying the “ orders ” to English country 
bouses, all four sides of wEicb can be seen ; and where the upper story 
was never, as in the Italian town-houses, the principal and most digni- 
fied of the three. 



These req[uigites, however, were rarely found, and the consequence 
was, that the style soon passed into the next and worst stage of its 
existence. This is well illustrated |)y the annexed elevation of a 
palace at Yicenza, by the celebrated Palladio (Woodcut Ifo. 7), which, 
though a fair specimen of the master, contains nearly all the faults 
inherent in the ^tyle. The principal order, running through the two 
principal stories, and being composed merely of pilasters, loses all 
meaning and appropriateness. The entablature which these support is 
too important fora string course, and, having another story over it, does 
not mark the roof ; which is the only real meaning a cornice ever can 
have when not employed as mere ornament. The angles, instead of 
being strengthened, either by being brought forward or rusticated, 
are weakened by having two more stories of -windows inserted, and, 
instead of repeating one of the pilasters which encumber the centre, 
we have only a detached statue to support the great cornice — thus 
adding absurdity to weakness. We find, in short, in this design, orna- 
mentation entirely divorced from construction. Not only is there an 
attempt to make the palace look like a building of a long previous age, 
but to make it appear as if it were one great hall, instead of a five- 
storied building, which every one sees that it is. In spite of the 
beauty and grandeur of the order employed, and in spite of all the 
elegance for which Palladio is so justly celebrated, we cannot but feel 
that Art had reached a form entirely different from that employed any- 
where else, and was conducted on principles diametrically at variance 
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with those which guided the architect who designed the hnildings of 
either Classical or Medieeval times, or indeed of any true styles of 
Architecture. 

The same defects of design prevail, to a greater or less extent, in 
every huilding erected from Palladio’s time to our own day. In spite 
of all the grandeur of many of the palaces and churches built during 
that period, and in spite of all the beauty and elegance of the style 
employed, there is a falsehood and a striving at Mse effect imnning 
through the whole that always leaves an unpleasant impression on the 
mind of the spectator, and neutralises, to a great extent, beauties of 
design and detail which it would otherwise afford the highest gratifi- 
cation to contemplate. 

The fact that since the revival of ancient learning all architects have 
•^ been composing in a dead language is another point so important that 
it cannot be too strongly insisted on here. It not only has been the 
guiding principle of every design, but is the foundation of every cri- 
ticism we utter. Nearly the same thing occurred in verbal literature 
in the first enthusiasm of the revival. No scientific treatise was con- 
sidered worthy of the attention of the learned, unless clothed in the 
dignity of a Classic garb ; and even such men as Milton and Gray were 
prouder of their Latin poemata than of their immortal 2^^’oduotions 
in the vernacular tongue. 

The first effect of this state of things is, that the practice of the 
art is confined to a limited and es2)ecially educated class of architects ; 
and what is far more disasti’ous is, that their productions are appie- 
ciated only by the small class of scholars or archeologists who are 
really as learned, though probably not so i-jractically so, as themselves. 

The learned in Art, for instance, go into ecstasies on observing the 
purity of style and correctness of composition which pervade every 
part of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, It recalls every association we 
ever felt in contemplating Classical Art, and reproduces all we ever 
dreamt of as great or good in the best age of that school. But common 
people do not feel this. They would not feel offended if the joillars 
were one diameter more or less in height, if the proportions of the 
entablature were altered, and even if the cornice were of twice its 
proj)er projection. The absence of windows does not strike them as a 
beauty ; on the contrary, they think that it gives a gloomy and prison- 
like aspect; and, in sjpite of all our preaching, they feel that a far 
more convenient and suitable building might have been got for half 
the expense. What an uneducated man would a|)preciate and admii-e 
would he elegance combined with common sense, while the only things 
that offend an educated man -would be faults which are equivalent to 
lalso quantities and errors of grammar. If we were to apj^ly to litera- 
ture the same canons of criticism which we use in speaking of architec- 
tural designs, a Person or a Bentley would be a far greater man than 
a Shakespeare or a Milton. We glory in our learning, while the less 
educated classes prefer the works of a Burns or a Walter Scott to 
the most finished productions of the most learned pedants. 
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If an arcliitect slionld err a Eand’s bread tli in tlie proper relative 
proportion between tbe diameter and tbe height of a Doric column, all 
the educated world cry shame on him; and if he should venture to 
alter the distribution of the triglyphs, or attempt an interference with 
the mntnles, he would be condemned for ever by professional critics. 
But if he applied the portico of the Parthenon one day to a Coniity Jail, 
and the next attached the same feature to a Protestant House of Prayer 
or to a Panorama, the learned few would see no harm, provided the 
proportions were correct; but we ought not to be sni-prised if the 
unlearned million should shake their heads in astonishment, and feel 
no great interest in the mysterious craft. 

As, however, in this country at least, there are so many educated 
pien, and as these only are allowed to have or to express any opinion 
on the matter, it is extremely difficult to get this great fact properly 
appreciated; and indeed it is difficult to find properly illustrative 
examples at home ; but abroad they crop up occasionally in a manner 
that shows clearly the true state of the case. 
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If any one, in passing tlirongli Boulogne, will climb up to the ‘‘ Haute 
Ville,” lie will see there a new Cathedral Churcb (Woodcut No. 8), 
erected within the last thirty years. It owes its existence almost wholly 
to the energy and devotion of one man, now Monsignore Ilaffreingue, 
who was, however, only a simple Abbe when, in 1827, he conceived 
the idea of rebuilding the cathedral of his native city, destroyed at the 
Eevolution ; and with success such as has seldom crowned a similar 
attempt since the middle ages, he has lived to see his great work 
nearly completed. Its dimensions are considerable, being 330 feet 
long by 112 broad. It is surmounted by a dome 68 feet in diameter 
internally, and rising to a height of nearly 300 feet to the top of the 
cross externally. Its proportions are good, and the lighting is pleasing 
and effectively introduced. The whole is of stone, of an agreeable colour, 
and the construction is truthful throughout. Yet, notwithstanding all 
4;his, the church, to an educated man, is simply horrible. On entering 
he finds some pillars painfully attenuated, others stumpy beyond all 
Classical proportions; be sees entablatures put where they have no 
business to be, and omitted where their presence, according to his 
rules, is indispensable. The building is, in fact, full of false quantities 
and errors of grammar, and he is shocked beyond expression at the 
ignorance it displays in every paH. But the inhabitants of Boulogne 
do not see this. To them it is a more beautiful building than the 
Walhalla or the Madeleine, because it has the form of a Christian 
church, which they understand, and because its parts answer the con- 
structive purpose for which they were designed. All this they can 
see with their own eyes, while they are profoundly ignorant of how 
these details were used by the Greeks or Eomans. 

The new parish church of the little agricultural village of Mousta, 
in the island of Malta, is perhaps even a more remarkable instance of a 
building erected in the same manner, and according to the exact prin- 
ciples, which covered Europe with beautiful edifices during the middle 
ages, though the actual result (like that at Boulogne) and the style are 
as different from those of a mediaaval building as well can be. 

It seems that about the year 1 812 the villagers first conceived the 
idea of enlarging their church, and were warmly seconded in the idea 
by their pastor, the Eev. Felice Oalleja. The cholera, and various 
local misfortunes, again and again diverted the funds that had been 
collected for this purpose, so that nothing had been done at Calleja’s 
death in 1833, beyond collecting a fund of little more -than 3000Z.Vor 
the purpose ot rebuilding the church. His successor, Giovanni 
Scliernbri, was equally zealous, and, with the assistance of a grant of 
about 500/. a-year for ten years from the funds of the diocese, and the 
gratuitous labour of the villagers and others, the woric was so far com- 
pleted that, in February, 1880, the parish priest was enabled to 
announce from the altar that it was time to pull down the old church. 
Before the following Sunday, not one stone of it remained, and high 
mass was celebrated for the first time at the altar of the new church.’^ 


^ The whole expense "was about 21,000/., besides gratuitous labour estimated at half that 
amount. 
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The leading idea of the design was that the chnrch should he a copy 
of the Pantheon at Eome, and was adopted principally hecanse it could be 

built around and over the old church 
without interfering with it, in order 
that the villagers might ^vorship in 
the church of their forefathers till 
their new edifice was ready for con- 
secration all which was done- 
Although the merit of the original 
suggestion of the design is due to a 
local architect of the name of Grog- 
net, the real architect of the build- 
ing was the village mason— -Angelo 
Gatt. Like a master-mason in the 
middle ages, or those men who bin kh 
the most exc[uisite temples or tombs 
in. India at the present day, he can 
neither read, nor write, nor draw ; 
but, following his own constructive 
instincts and the dictates of common 
sense, he has successfully carried out 
every part of this building. It wns 


he who insisted on erecting the dome without scafiblding, and shelved 
how it could be done b^vsiraply notching each course on to the one 






View of Church ut .iVlousta. From a Photograph. 
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below it. W ith true Mediaeval enthusiasm fliisj r 

was content to devote tis whole time to the erecMonflS' 
edifice, receiving only fifteen pence a-day for twenty years He^no? 
receives two shillings, at which he is content to suiLfntend its 
pletion In every respect, in fact, the building is Medieval e^ont' 
one. Instead of Gatt and his brother-masons workSi^h^’a "ul^ 

ftey wSe^i.si^?1n all 
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the villagers understood, and that the dome, which in size ranks third 
among the Christian domes of Europe, should fail in prodxicing the 
effect it is entitled to, simply because we have no style hut what we 
borrow from the dead. 

Had the designers of this building only got a learned architect to 
look over their design, and to correct the details, it would have been 
one of the most beautiful, as it is one of the most remarkable, churches 
in Europe. It pleases those who worship in it quite as much, or 
perhaps more, than if its details had been purely Classical ; but it is so 
distasteful to the educated man, that he turns from it more with a feel- 
ing of disgust than with anything like the pleasure its dimensions and 
form ought to produce. 

There is still a third example in the cathedral at Gran, now erect- 
ing from the designs and at the expense of the Primate of Hungary. 
Its dimensions are those of a first-rate cathedral, and its general forim 
is pleasing enough ; but the mode in which its entablature is cut about 
and bent over windows, and the details of its campaniles, are painful 
in the extreme ; and, worse than this, the drum of its dome is sur- 
munded by thirty-eight columns, attenuated to such an extent as 
would justify a spire of almost Gothic form; but instead of this, they 
are surmounted by a dome of lower section than that of the Pantheon 
at Rome; and indeed throughout the building there are the same 
defects of detail which are observable in the two last-named examples. 

All this is not so obvious in Gothic as in Classic revivals, for the 
simple reason that it is easier for an Englishman to express himself in 
Old English or even Anglo-Saxon — if he chooses to get it up — than in 
dead or foreign languages. We admire the purity of style and cor- 
rectness of detail in recent Gothic churches, or in the Parliament 
Houses, just as we might admire them in St. George’s Hall or the 
Berlin Museum ; and we feel convinced that, if Sir Charles Barry or any 
other of our Gothic architects had been asked for a report on an estate, 
he could have given it in the exact character and with the same terms 
as one finds in Domesday Book, or, if desired, in the Early English 
forms and expressions of the old Exchequer Rolls. Most people would 
prefer a more modern style of writing or diction ; but an archaeologist 
would go into ecstasies if the imitation were perfect. This is, in fact, 
all we aim at and all we attain in the Architectural Art of the present 
day. We intrust its exercise to a specially educated class, most 
learned in the details of the style they are called upon to work in, and 
they produce buildings which delight the scholars and archeologists 
of the day, but which the less educated classes can neither understand 
nor appreciate, and which will lose their significance tlie moment the 
fashion which produced them has passed away. 

The difierence between this artificial state of things and the 
practice of a true style will.not now be difficult to understand. When, 
for instance, Gothic was a living art in England, men expressed them- 
selves in it as easily as in any other part of the vernacular. Whatever 
was done was a part of the usual, ordinary, everyday life, and men had 
no more difficulty in understanding what others were doing than in com- 
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jireheiicling wliat tliey were saying. A mason did not require to Ibe a 
learned man to cliisel wliat lie had carved ever since lie w’‘as a boy, and 
what alone he had seen being done during his lifetime ; and he adopted 
irew forms just in the same manner and as naturally as men adopt new 
modes of expression in language, as they happen to be introduced, with- 
out even remarking it. At that time, any educated man could design in 
Grotliic Art, just as any man who can x’ead and write can now compose 
and give utterance to any poetry or prose that may be in him. 

Where Art is a true art, it is as naturally practised, and as easily 
understood, as a vernacular literature ; of which, indeed, it is an 
essential and most expressive part: and so it was in Greece and Eome, 
and so, too, in the Middle Ages. But with us it is little more than a 
dead corpse, galvanised into spasmodic life hy a few selected practi- 
tioners, for the amusement and delight of a small section of the 
Specially educated classes. It expresses tiTithfully neither our wants 
nor our feelings, and we ought not, therefore, to he surprised how very 
unsatisfactory every modern building really is, even when executed 
by the most talented architects, as compared with the productions of 
any village mason or parish priest at an age when men sought only to 
express clearly what they felt strongly, and sought to do it only in 
their own natural mother-tongue, untrammelled by the fetters of a 
dead or unfamiliar foreign form of speech. 

VII. — Ethnography. 

It is not difficult to understand that an art that forsakes the real 
and natural path of development and follows only a conventional 
fashion, must lose all ethnographic value, and that those circumstances 
which not only give such scientific value to the true styles of Art, 
hut lend such an interest to their history, are almost entirely lost 
in speaking of the architectural styles of the Eenaissance. It is this, 
indeed, wdiichhas done so much ‘harm to the history of this art, and pre- 
vented it from taking its proper place as a branch of scientific research. 
A man who sees an Egyptian obelisk being erected in front of a Grecian 
portico in Portland cement, alongside of a new Horman parish church, 
to which they are attaching a schoolroom in Middle Pointed Italian, 
and the whole surrounded hy Chinese and Saracenic shop-fronts, is 
certainly justified in doubting whether there is really such a thing as 
the Ethnography of Architectural Art. It is necessary that he should 
have looked beyond the times of the Eefonnation, that he should he 
familiar with those styles which preceded it in Europe, or with those 
which are now practised in remote out-of-the-way corners of the world, 
before he can shake off the influence of this false school of teaching. 
Unfortunately it is only a few who have either the opportunity or the 
inclination to carry this through to its legitimate conclusion ; hence the 
difficulty not only of restoring the art to the dignity of a science, 
but, more than this, the impossibility of making it a living and real 
form of artistic utterance. 

If there is any Ethnography in modem Art, it is this— that, during 

i> 2 ^ 
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tlie fifteenth and sixteenth centimes the Teutonic and more purely 
Aryan races assumed in Europe an importance and achieved a position 
which they had not before attained to. By that time the old artistic 
Turanian blood had either died out or been absorbed, and even tlfb 
Celtic races had lost that predominance which they had hitherto 
possessed ; and from that hour the Celtic blood has been gradually 
becoming more and more mixed, or less and less prevailing. 

The result of this may be a prevalence of more matter of-fact, 
common-sense ideas, better government, and more reasonable proceed- 
ings in all the arrangements of life ; but, unfortunately, at the ’expense 
of all that poetry, all that real love of Art, which adorns a more 
imaginative state of society. It is a fact that, wherever Teutonic, or, 
as we call it, Anglo-Saxon influence has extended, freedom and wealth 
and all the accompanying well-being have followed in its train, but 
unadorned with those softer graces or poetic imaginings which it is sacT 
to think have never yet coexisted with sober common sense. 

Although therefore we must abandon, to a very considerable extent 
at least, all idea of tracing the ethnographic relation of nations by 
means of their Art in modern times, and though the study of modern 
Architecture consequently loses much of its value, still, on looking 
below the surface, we detect the existence of another class of pheno- 
mena almost as interesting to the philosophical student. This is the 
exhibition of the wonderful and enduring influence which education 
can exercise, not only on individuals, but on nations. 

In the whole history of the world there is perhaps no such extra- 
ordinary instance of what education can do, as that of the state of 
Architecture since the beginning of the sixteenth century. At that 
time men forsook the principles on which this and all other cognate arts 
had been practised from the beginning of time ; they forsook common 
sense and common prudence, not in the hope of attaining greater con- 
venience or greater efiect, more easily, or with less means, but in order 
to reproduce certain associations with •which education had made them 
familiar. At one time it is Kepublican Greece, at another Imperial 
Eome, now it is the barbarous Middle Ages, none of wdiich ive have 
any immediate affinity for or relation with, but for wdiich wo are- 
willing to sacrifice convenience and economy, and to spend absurd 
sums of money in repi'oducing what we know will be contemptible 
before it is half a century old, and what we feel is most inconvenient 
at the present hour. 

As remarked above, something like this took place in literature a 
century ago, and, though we may now regret, wo do not blame it, 
because literature is a luxury. But Architecture is a necessary art. 
We can exist without poetry; we cannot live without houses and 
public buildings. What makes it more remarkable is that, wdiile edu- 
cation has so far loosed her hold on literature that we now write 
poems and tell tales after our own fixshion, and to please ourselves, -with- 
out thinking of Classical or Mediaeval models, we should still decorate 
Buildings for no other purpose than to conjure up associations with, 
which we have no relations except those derived through education. 
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YIIL— Conclusion. 

Tlie foregoing remarks will, it is hoped, he sufficient to show that 
the styles to he described in the following pages differ, not only in form, 
but more essentially in principle, from those which have hitherto 
occupied oiir attention, and that new principles of criticism and new 
laws of taste must be adopted in attempting to estimate their respective 
merits. 

These in fact are so difficult that, whenever a question arises, most 
men shelter themselves under the maxim, gustibiis non est dispu- 
tandum :^’ a maxim which can have no possible application when 
speaking of a true style of Art, but which comes painfully into play 
when we are called upon to estimate the products of individual talent, 
^r to reprobate the indiilgence of individual caprice, 

AVheii judged from their own point of view, we never can hesitate 
for a moment in estimating the relative value of any production of the 
Egyptian, the Classical, or Medieval schools ; their purposes are seen 
at a glance, and how far they succeeded or failed in attaining what 
they aimed at easily estimated ; but when it is a question whether 
Egyptian, or Classic, or Gothic designs are to be adopted for modern 
English purposes, then indeed de gustibus est dispittanduni ; or when 
we are called upon to appraise the relative merits of Wren or Inigo 
J ones, of Chambers or of Adams, of Pugin or of Barry, or to determine 
whether art has progressed or receded in the period that elapsed 
between the two first and the two last named architects, all is not 
only perplexing and difficult, but most unsatisfactory in its result. 
But even this is not all. We have got to deal with an aif which 
is not conducted on truthful or constructive principles, but on imi- 
tative attempts to reproduce something which has no real affinity with 
the building in hand; wdth an architecture which occupies itself 
almost exclusively with the meaner objects of domestic and civil 
wants, instead of the more elevated aims of templar or ecclesiastical 
buildings ; with a style of building where the interior and the internal 
arrangements are almost eveiything, and the exterior, which is the 
true place for architectural display, may be anything, and consequently 
generally is a sham ; with an art whose utterances, whether Classic 
or Gothic, are the products of the leisure of single minds, not always 
of the highest class, instead of with an art which is the result of the 
earnest thinking of thousands of minds, spread over hundreds of years, 
and acting in unison with the national voice which called it into 
existence ; we are describing an art which is essentially Technic in all 
its forms, but which is now conducted on principles which are only 
ajiplicable to the Phonetic arts— two classes as essentially distinct in 
their principles as any two arts can well be supposed to be. 

All this is discouraging enough, but still it is our Art, It is 
ihat which covers all Europe, and adorns every city of the world, 
with its productions ; and it cannot therefore be uninteresting to us as 
a psychological study, or as a manifestation of the mind of Europe 
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during the period of its greatest cultivation and Eigliest excitement. 
Tt is doubly interesting to try and master its meaning, and even to 
acquire a knowledge of its defects, for it is only by so doing that we 
can hope to avoid tbe errors of our forefathers ; and if it should be 
possible that Art may again become a true and living utterance of the 
human mind, it is only by knowing what the art once was, what it 
now is, and the process by which it sank to its present position, that 
this result can possibly be attained. 

There are so few symptoms of more correct ideas on this subject 
prevailing in the public mind, that it may be foolishly sanguine to 
hope that Architecture can ever again be restored to the position of a 
truthful and real art ; but the object is so important that it is childish 
to despair, and wicked not to do what can be done to bring about an 
object in every respect so desirable. 



BOOK I. -ITALY. 



OHAPTEB I. 


EOOLESIASTICAL.* 


1. CHURCTrL’s AXTEnroR TO St. IVter’s. — II. St. Peter's. — III. Ghurches subse- 
quent TO St. Peter’s. — IV. Domical Churches. — V. Basilican Ghurohes, 
VI. Exteriors. — VII. Interiors. 

I.—Chubches anteriob to St. Peter’s. 

The influence of tlie grand old style of Classical Art clung so tena- 
ciously to the soil of Italy, that it would be extremely difficult to 
determine when the modern epoch really commenced, were it not for 
the two great tests enumerated above : — First, that all buildings of the 
^ modern styles are, or must at least attempt to be, copies of some more 
ancient building, or in some more ancient and obsolete style ; and, 
secondly, that they must be the production of one individual mind, 
and of that mind only. 

Were it not for this, such buildings as San Miniato at Florence, and 
some of the basilicas at Eome, are in fact more Classical in plan, and — 
as their ornaments are generally borrowed from ancient buildings — far 
more so in detail, than many of the buildings of the Eenaissance period. 
Their builders, however, were only thinking of how they might produce 
-the best possible church for their purposes with the materials at their 
disposal, and not caring to glorify themselves by showing their own indi- 
vidual cleverness: we consequently study these agglomerations with 
nearly the same interest as we do a northern cathedral, and approach 
them with very different feelings from those we experience in examining 
chuiches of more modern date. 

It Avas, however, impossible that in a country which was everywhere 


Mu tlie ‘Handbook of Architecture’ Ec- concerned j hut, as the other countries hardly 

clesiastical Art was treated separately from possessed an Eceiesiastical Art, properly so 

Secular, and, as the principal and most ini- called, during the Renaissance period, it would 

})ortaiit form, always took precedence of the be pedantic to follow out a division of the sub- 

other. ^ The same course is pursued in this ject which biis in effect no reality, 

work in so far as Italy, Spain, and France are 
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strewed with specimens of aneient Art, and where the Classical spirit 
was more or less impressed on all such churches as then existed, 
the Italians could long escape from attempting to reproduce, exactly 
and intentionally, what they were repeating accidentally ; especially 
as their Mediaeval Architecture had never attained the perfection to 
which the Pointed style had reached on this side of the Alps, and never 
had taken any real hold on the feelings of the people. Besides this, the 
Classical style was their own, invented in their country, suited to their 
climate, and to a certain extent to their wants : so much so that what- 
ever little inconvenience might arise from its adoption was more than 
compensated for by the memories which every detail called up, and 
the attempt to rehabilitate which was the guiding idea of all the 
aspirations of that age. 

This being so, it was an inevitable consequence that Classical Archi- 
tecture should supersede Mediasval in that country at some time or ^ 
other ; and the occasion, as mentioned above, was when the revival of 
the literature of the Eomans recalled the recollection of the greatest 
nation that Ital}^, and in some respects that the world, had ever seen. 
Sooner or later it must have come to this ; hut practically the change 
was introduced by Filippo Brunelleschi ^ and Leon Battista Alberti,^ two 
of the most remarkable men of their day. * 

The former, a Florentine by birth and an architect by inclination, 
early conceived the ambition of doming over the great octagon of the 
cathedral of his native city, vdiich Arnolpho and Giotto had left un- 
finished, and, according to the usual practice of the Middle Ages, with- 
out even a drawing to show how they intended to complete it. They 
seem to havd felt confident they could roof over even that space, and, if '* 
this confidence was justified, they wisely left the exact mode in which 
it should be done undetermined to the la>st moment, so eis to benefit by 
all the study and all the experience that could be gained in the interval ; 
for it must he remembered that in their age Architecture was a true and 
consequently a progressive art. Had it continned to be so, they were 
perfectly right in assuming that every year’s experience in building 
would have indicated how the mechanical difficulties of the task could 
have been overcome, and every day’s additional study, or additional 
knowledge of architectural efforts, would have shown how it could he 
done most artistically. They are not to blame that they could not foresee 
the eollapso that immediately afterwards took place, and which forced 
this art into the path where progress was impossihle, and where their 
aspirations could never he fulfilled. Brunelleschi took it up at the 
dawn of a new era, in a totally difierent sense from that in which its 
original designers had left it ; hut, convinced that it was the greatest 
opportunity for his purposes -which his age presented, he pursued this 
object through life “with a fire and energy which can only he realized 
by the hot blood of the South. 

As mentioned in a former part of this work,® there is no great diffi- 


i Born 1377; died 1444. ^ ^ - Born 1404 ; died 1472. 

‘ Handbook of Architecture,’ page 775. 
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ciilty in seeing wliat Arnolplio intended to do with the great octagon, 
and as little doubt hnt that he would ha^e been able to cover the space 
with a dome, somewhat similar internally' to that executed by Brunel- 
leschi, but externally ornamented with three or four tiers of galleries, 
which would have counteracted any thrust, and made its construction 
comparatively easy. It appears, however, that, in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, a less expensive or a more Classical form of dome was 
deinanded, but no one seemed to know exactly how to set about it. 
Under these circumstances Biunelleschi went to Eome, and studied 
with the most intense enthusiasm not only the dome of the Pantheon 
and all the other vaults which the Romans had left in that city, but, 
becoming enamoured of his subject, he mastered every detail of the 
style, and became familiar with every form of Roman Art. 

In the year 1420 he returned to his native city, thoroughly a Classic 
in all that referred to Architecture ; and not only did he, after innu- 
merable complications, complete the great object of his life before he 
died in 1444, but he left his mark on the Architecture of his age. 

His first great Tindertaking in the new style was to complete the 
church of San Lorenzo, a large and important building in his native 
city, but which was considerably advanced when it fell into hi_s hands. 
It is 260 ft. in length by 82 in width, with transepts 171 ft. from side 
to side. No church can be freer from bad taste than this one ; and 
there is no false construction, nor anything to ofiend the most fastidious. 
Where it fails is in the want of sufficient solidity and mass in the sup- 
porting pillars and. the pier-arches, with reference to the load they 
have to hear ; and a consequent attenuation and poverty most fatal to 
architectural effect. This church, though very similar, is on the whole 
inferior in beauty to that of Santo Spirito, which being entirely according 



to Brunelleschi’s design, he was enabled to mould it to his own fancies 
* much more completely than he could the other. This church, too, is 
rather larger, being in jfian (Woodcut No. 12) 29C ft. long by 94 ft. 3 in. 
wide, and, taking it all in all, is internally as successful an adaptation 
of the basilican type as tliat age presents. The design shows how 
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complete a mastery its architect had obtained at Eome over that pecu- 
liar foiTii of church, not usually prevalent in Italy, except atEome and 
Eavenna, as well as over the details of the Classical style, which are 
here used with singular elegance and purity. What is perhaps prin- 
cipally to he objected to in the design is the fragment of the entablature 
which is placed on each column under the springing of the pier-arches 
(W'oodcut No. 13), which in this church has not even the excuse it has 
in San Lorenzo, that it is repeated on the wall. It is, however, worthy 
of being remarked here as the earliest instance of the use of one of the 
typical forms of the Eenaissance, which is, taking it all in all, perhaps 
the most fatal gift of Classic Art to modern times, as nine-tenths of the 
difficulties and clumsinesses of the revived Art are owing to the intro- 
duction of this feature. The first thing the architects of the fifth and 
sixth centuries did was to abolish this fragment of an entablature, and 
place the arch direct on the pier or pillar, where it ought to be ; and 
the advantage of this proceeding is so self-evident that it seems strange 
that it could ever have been restored. No single feature can more 
cleaily mark the dawn of copying, to the exclusion of thought, than its 
reproduction. 

Another of Brunelleschi’s most admired works is the very elegant 
little octagonal church Degli Angeli, which, besides being so small as 
to be insignificant, never was finished. There are several other churches 
by this architect which may have infiuenced the taste of his contempo- 
raries, though they have added little to his personal tame. 

Alberti was led to the study of Classical Art by a totally different 
path. Being nobly born, he received the best education that the 
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country could afford, and became so enamoured of the literature of 
the Romans that he adopted Latin, not only as the language in which 
he wrote, but almost as that of his conversation ; and having besides a 
taste for Art, and a mechanical turn of mind, he naturally turned his 
attention to the restoration of the Classical style. In order to forward 
this, he wrote a Latin treatise ‘De Ee iEdificatoria,’ which is still a 
text-booh on the subject, and practically he carried out some designs 
which, in so far at least as the exteriors are concerned, were further in 
advance of his age than even those of Brunelleschi. 


The best known and most admired of these is the church of San 
Erancesco at Rimini (Woodcut No. 14), built for his friend Sigismondo 



14. View of the Church of fet. hrancesco at Uiuiiiii. rroiu Gaily Knight’s ‘ Italian Architecture.’ 


Malatesta, who, besides wishing to erect a beautiful church, conceived 
the pathetic idea of making it a mausoleum for those friends he had 
gathered around him during his lifetime, and who he hoped might 
repose side by side with him after his death. It was in order to carry 
out this intention that the sides of the church were arranged as a series 
ol grand niches, each of which was to contain a sarcophagus of Classical 
design. The facade was never finished, but is quite as elegant and as 
purely Classical as any of those afterwards erected by Palladio, and in 
some respects in better style ; the whole being in good taste, and the 
parts combined together with great elegance and appropriateness, 
besides being free from any anomalies either of construction or detail.^ 
Alberti also erected the more Impoiiant church of St. Andrea at 


^ The interior was ijuiit before it fell into well be conceived, and a perfect justificntion 
Alberti's hands, and is about as bad a specimen to those who rejected that style to adopt the 
of the clumsy Gothic of the Italians as can. Classical. 
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Mantua, wliicli, tliougli elegant m that last mentioned, is 

even more interesting in an historical point of view, as heing the type 
of all those churches which, from St. Peter’s downwards, have been 
erected in Italy and in most parts of Europe during the last three 
centuries. It differs, it is true, only in degree, either in plan or 
section, from the earlier Gothic churches ; hut the pilasters along 
each side of the nave, the coffered waggon vault, the form of the dome 
over the intei'section of the nave and transept,^ are all features %vhich 



15. Plan of St. Andmi at Mantua. From Agincoiirt. 
Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 


are for the first time fully deve- 
loped in the positions in which 
we here find them, though we 
become so painfully familiar with 
them afterwards. In this in- 
stance, however, they are used 
with very great elegance, and^^ 
combined with as much appro- 
priateness as it is almost possible 
to conceive. The church being 
practically withont side aisles, 
the pilasters, which ax’e usually 
the great difficulty, appear to 
rest against the wall, and not as 
if they were applied to make 
lip part of a pier, as is usually 
the case. 

The dimensions of the church 
(Woodcut No. 15) are consider- 
able, being 317 ft. long inter- 
nally, and the nave and transepts 
are each 53 ft. wide by 95 in 
height, but owing to the sim- 
plicity of the parts it appears 
even larger than it really is. 
The great charm, however, is 
the beauty of its proportions, the 


extreme elegance of every part, 
and the appropriateness of the inodes in which Classical details are used, 
without the least violence or straining. Most of the smaller ornaments 
have been painted on in quite recent times, so that it is not clear how 
many of them are jia.rts of Alberti’s original design ; and their prin- 
cipal defect is that they are more secular tlian ecclesiastical in their 
character. This does not destroy the effect of the architecture, though 
it detracts somewhat from their own appropriateness ; but, allowing for 
this detect, tliore is probably no church in Italy so entirely satis- 
factory as this; and, considering the early date of this specimen, it is 


^ It is said the dome was built afterwards, the original dedgii, that whether erecttd then 
it may he so, but it was so evidently a part of or not is of little consequence. 




marvellous liow Palladio and otters eonld liave gone so far astray with 
snct an example before tliem. 

The exterior never was finished, except the entrance front (Wood- 
cut No. 17), and that is worthy of 
the interior. Nothing in the style is 
grander than the great central arch, 
well supported on either side, and 
crowned by a simple unbroken pedi- 
ment. -The extenial order also ranges 
with the internal, and with the crown- 
ing member of the side aisles exter- 
nally, so that there is no sham and 
no fidse construction ; it is avo-wedly 
a porch, appropriate in style and di- 
mensions to the church to which it is > 
attached. There may be a little awk- f oi\st. Andrea, Maraua^ 

, . , .T T /. •, Scale 50 leet to linch. 

wardness in the side doors of the porch 

not being opposite to those leading into the nave, b\rt tlie motive is so 
evident that it is not offensive. 
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The clmrcli of St. Sehastiaii, also at Mantua, was erected By Alberti, 
but is by no means so happy in design, and in its present dilapidated 
condition cannot be qnoted as a pleasing specimen of Art, though there 
are some features about it that mark the master mind. 

Whether it was the especial ability of these two men, or the cir- 
cumstance of their applying their minds fresh from the study of the 
antique to the new form of Art, or from some other cause, it certainly 
happened that the new style was launched under singularly fawourable 
circumstances ; and if it afterwards strayed further from the right 
path, it was not owing to the architects under whom it was inaugurated, 
but to circumstances which will be noted in the future. 

Alberti died in 1472; consequently both these great revivalists 
were dead, and Gothic Art had perished in Italy, some time before our 
Henry VII. ascended the throne, and more than half a centuiy before 
the Pointed style ceased to be the only form of Architecture known ox> 
practised within these islands. 

The next architect whose works had any marked influence on the 
progress of the new style was Bramante dHrbino/ Born in the same 
year in which Brunelleschi died, he seems to have inherited not only 
his genius for the art, but the same impetuosity of disposition, and, 
by a curious coincidence, was the designer, and w’-as nearly being the 
builder, of the only dome in the world which, for size and difficulty of 
execution, can rival that of his predecessor. 

Though he was the architect of several secular buildings which will 
be mentioned hereafter, the only church -wholly by him which now exists, 

and which is recognised as remarkable, is 
that outside the walls at Lodi (shown in 
plan, section, and elevation, in Woodcuts 
Nos. 18, 19, 20). Though neither very 
large nor very elaborate in its decoration, 
it is a veiy beautiful church, and forms a 
perfect pendant to Alberti’s church at Man- 
tua; the one being the earliest and best 
type of the Basilican, as the other is of 
the Domical or Byzantine form of the 
Renaissance. W hen these two were finished 
the change from the Mediaeval to the Modern 
style may be said to have been completed, 
and under the most favourable auspices. Ail that then remained to be 
done was gradually to invent new details to supply the place of the 
borrowed Classical ones, and a new and nobler style might have 
been invented. The opposite course was pursued ; stereotyped forms 
only were tolerated, invention was discouraged, and the art decayed ; 
but this was not the fault of the earlier architects, but of those 
who followed afterwards. 



18. Plan of Cinirch at Lodi. Scale 
100 feet to 1 incli. 


* Born 1444 ♦ died 1514. 
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Tlie cliurcli at Lodi consists of a dome, 60 ft. in diameter internally, 
and about tliree times that b eight. For external effect this is far from 
being too mncb; and altbongb internally it certainly is too liigb in 
proportion, the defect is remedied, to a very great extent, by the intro- 
diictioii of four semi-domes, attached to the sides of the square sup- 
porting the central dome, and which make together an apartment 
125 ft. wide by 150 in height. If these figures had been reversed it 
would have been better, but the propoilion is so nearly good that the 
difiereiice may be overlooked ; especially when we observe how much 



the Gothic style had introduced a taste for height as one of the prin- 
cipal elements of Architectural grandeur. It may also be remarked that 
this building is more truthful in its construction than any Gothic 
building we are acquainted with, there being no Mse roof or false 
construction of any sort. The reap defect of the design is that the 
ornamentation consists almost wholly of ranges of pilasters, which 
cover the walls both externally and internally, and by their small size 
and want of meaning detract much from wliat would otherwise be 
really a very beautiful design. 

Another veiy celebrated and more successful design of Bramante, or 
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20. Elevation of Church at Lodu Scale 50 feet to l inch. From Agincourt. 

tit all events of liis age, is tlie dome he is said to have added to the exist- 
ing Gothic nave of Sta. Maria delle Grazie (Woodcut No. 21) at Milan, 
and 'which, both externally and internally, is one of the most pleasing 
specimens of its class found anywhere. Had the architects of the suc- 
ceeding age been only content to work with the moderate amonnt of 
Classical feeling found in this building, we should have had no cause to 
regret the loss of the Gothic style ; hut the temptation to employ great 
pilasters and pillars, whose real recommendation was that tlie}^ covered 
the greatest amount of space with the least amount of thought, was 
more than human nature could resist, on the part, at least, of men who 
were more artists and amateurs than architects. XTnder the pretence that 
they were truly Classic, they consequently soon became fashionable. 

The dome of Sta. Maria is 65 ft. in diameter, to which are added three 
semicircular tribunes, smaller in proportion to the dome than those 
found at Lodi. Internally there are no exaggeratedfeatures to destroy 
the harmony of the parts, and the wdiole system of ornamentation eni- 
ployed is pleasing in detail, and appropriate^ to the situation where it 
is found, and only wants a little coloxn*, which might now be applied, 
to give it a most pleasing effect. Externally, the scpiare mass on which 
the dome rests is hardly sufficiently relieved by the projection of tlie 
tribunes; though this is a far moic pardonable defect than iliat whicli 
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iij found at St. Peter’s, and generally in tRe Domical cliurches of the 
Henaissance, where tlie supports of the dome ai-e so concealed by the 
body of the cliurcli as nowhere to be yisible externally. In ibis 
instance the whole rises most pleasingly from the ground, and the 
ornamentation is every vvliere truly constructive. Some of the details 
are overdone, and might have been simplified with advantage ; but the 
whole is extremely elegant and satisfactory. The greatest defect of 
the design is j)erhaps the crowning member. Either the circular form 
of the dome ought to have been shown externally, or the straight-lined 
I’oof carried forward over the arcade, so as to he perpendicular over the 
rest of the structure. As it is, the want of projection and shadow at 
this point breaks up the' whole, and gives rise to an appearance of 
weakness, which is very dis?»greeable. 



21* Sautti Maria doUe Orazie, Milan. From a Photograph. 


There is another small circular chapel by the same architect in the 
cloister of San Pietro Montorio at Home. As its internal diameter is 
scarcely lo ft., it can hardly be considered worthy of mention except 
as showing the taste of the designer, and how completely, in its circular 
peristyle, ho had caught the elegance of the Classical style ; but even 
then it is not equal either in taste or originality to his design at Lodi. 
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Perliaps, liowever, tRe most celebrated building of tliis age is the 
fagado of the Certosa at Pavia ; and if we are content, as the Italians 
were, that the fagade shall be only a frontispiece, siiggesting ratlier 
than expressing the construction of the church behind it, this is cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful designs of the age. It was commenced 
in the year 1473, from designs jneimred by Biirgognone, a Milanese 
artist of some eminence at that time, but whose works here show how 
much more essentially he was a painter than an architect. They are 
thus interesting as an early instance of the danger of the practice of 
intrusting to men of the brush, works which can be executed properly 
by those who have all their lives been familiar with only the chisel 
and the trowel. The facade was not, however, completed till very 
long after his death, if, indeed, it can be said to be so even how, thoiigh 
the original design does not seem to have been ever departed from. 

The facade consists of five compartments, divided vertically by 
buttresses of bold and appropriate form ; the three centre divisions 
representing the body of the church, with its aisles, the outer one the 
side chapels of the nave. Horizontally it is crossed by two triforium 
galleries — if that name may be applied to them— one at the height of 
the roof of the aisles, the upper crowning the facade, and repro- 
ducing the gallery that runs round the older church under the eaves 
of the great roof. All these features are therefore appropriate and well 
placed, and give relief with light and shade to the composition, to an 
extent seldom found in this age. The greatest defect of the design as 
an architectural object is the amount of minute and inappropriate orna- 
ment which is spread over the whole of the lower part of the fa 9 ade, 
up to the first gallery. 

As mentioned in the Introduction, Painting was the art, par excels 
Imce, of the Renaissance age, and both Sculpture and Architecture 
sufiered from her undue supremacy. Sculptured bassi-relievi were gene- 
rally little more than pictures in relief, and Architectural ornaments 
were too often merely copies of painted arabesques. Those of this 
facade are identical with those with which Raphael was then adorning 
the Loggie of the Vatican ; and however beautiful they may be as a 
painted decoration for an interior, they are singularly out of place and 
inappropriate as architectural ornaments on an exterior. In themselves, 
however, they are beautiful, and they captivate by their delicacy, and 
the expression of elaboration which they convey from the infinite 
labour they so evidently must have cost ; but beyond this the design 
would have been infinitely better without them. 

The erection of the cupola on the intersection of the nave and 
transepts of the Certosa was commenced and carried on simultane- 
ously wdth that of the facade ; and is not only a very beautiful object 
in itself, but is interesting as being the only important example of 
a Renaissance cop}^ of the form of dome used by the Italians in the 
Meditieval period. An example of the Gothic form, as found at Chiara- 
valle, was given in a previous part of this work.* The lower part of 


^ * Hkidbook of Arcbitecture,’ Woodcut 629. 
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View of Western Facade of the Oertosa, near Pavia. From Roseiigart.en. 


tliis design is quite as beautiful as that, if not more so ; l)ut it is over- 
powered by the cupola, wliicb crowns tlie whole, and which was put 
there at a time when largeness of details was believed to contribute to 
grandeur of effect, though generally producing, as it does here, a 
diametrically opposite result. It is infinitely to be regretted that 
Brunelleschi did not translate Arnolplio’s design into Classical forms, 
as was done in this instance, instead of trying to copy the simple but 
unsuitable outline of the Pantheon. 

It would be tedious, as it would be uninteresting, to enumerate the 

20102 - 
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other churches built in Italy during the hft century. They arc 
generally insignificant in size, as the piety of the Middle Ages had 
already endowed all the principal towns with churches sufficient for 
the w’-ants of the inhabitants at that particular period. Their style 
was practically the same as that of those described above, but, being 
frequently built under the direction of men of less talent or less know- 
ledge than the architects just named, they are generally inferior in 
design, halting painfully between the two styles, and, as is usually the 
case in such circumstances, selecting the defects rather than the 
beauties of either. 

Those just described— Santo Spirito at Florence, San Andrea, 
Mantua, that at Lodi, and Santa Maria, Milan, with the facade of the 
Certosa at Pavia — may be taken as types of the true Cinque-cento 
period, and show how essentially, even at that early period, the Italian 
architects had got rid of all Gothic feeling, and hoW completely ihej. 
had mastered that peculiar application of the Classical details to 
modem purposes which formed the staple of Architectural Art in Europe 
for the succeeding three centuries. 

They also show how much more thought and care the traditions 
of Mediaeval Art rendered it necessary that the architects at the dawn 
of a new age should devote to their designs, than the Painters and 
Sculptors who assumed the position of architects in the following cen- 
turies were either able or thought it incumbent on them to devote to 
the elaboration of buildings intrusted to theii’ charge. 

II.—St. PetepAs. 

It will be perceived from the examples just quoted that all the 
elements of design which were afterwards found in the churches of the 
Renaissance had already been introduced during the fifteenth century, 
and that, if any great building ofnn ecclesiastical character w’ ere after- 
wards to be erected in Italy, we could easily predicate wliat form it 
would almost of necessity take. 

An opportunity was not long wanting ; for the old basilica of St. 
Peter's, built in haste, in a bad age, was fast falling to decay ; and, not- 
withstanding that it was larger than any Mediaeval cathedral/ it still 
was felt to be unworthy" of being the principal church of Europe. In 
consequence of this, Pope Nicholas V. commenced a new building, 
from the designs of Rosselini, on such a scale as would— had it been 
completed — have made it the greatest and most splendid cathedral of 
Europe, as essentially as the Pope was then the greatest liigli priest 
that the world had ever seen. His designs have not been preserved, 
and the only part which was executed was the western tribune, whieh 
occupied the same place as the present one, but was only^ raised a few 
feet out of the ground when the Pope died in 1454. 

There the matter seems to have rested for more than half a cen- 
tury, and no one seems to have thought of canying out the conception 


* ‘Handbook of Architecture/ p. 448. 
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of Nicliolas, till tlie project was revived, almost accidentally, By Pope 
Julius II. That pontiff, having coinmissioned Mieliael Angelo ^ to 
execute a splendid mausoleum to contain his ashe»s, on a scale so large 
that no church or hall then existing could receive it, Bethought him- 
self of the tribune of Ivicholas, as a fit and proper place for its erection. 
Having once had his attention called to the subject, he not only deter- 
mined to fit it up for this purpose, but to carry out the design of his 
predecessor, on a scale at least equal to the original conception. 

Bramante, who was then in the plenitude of his practice and the 
zenith of his fame, was instructed to prepare the designs ; and although 
we have not all the details requisite to forma judgment as to their 
merits, we may safely say that it is to be regretted they were not 
adhered to by subsequent architects. 

The accompanying plan (Woodcut No. 23) will explain what he 
proposed. Beginning on the west,^ with the tribune of Nicholas, he*" 
proposed to place in front of it, at a distance of 275 feet to its centre, 
a dome, equal in diameter, and similar in design, to that of tlie Pan- 
theon, only that he proposed to surround it externally with a peristyle 
of pillars, and to sumount it hy a lantern.** This was to he the central 
point of three tribunes, the one already commenced, and two others 
north and south, at the extremities of the transepts; a disposition 
which has been adhered to by all subsequent architects, and now 
exists. To the eastward he pro]3osed to add a nave 400 feet each 'way, 
divided into three aisles, and extending to five bays in length east and 
west. In front of this was to be a portico of thirty-six pillars, arranged 
in tliree rows, but unequally spaced. Another design of his, which we 
find commemorated in some medals, has two spires on this front, and 
between them a portico of only six pillars. 

The foundation stone of this great church was laid in the year 1506, 
and the works were carried on with the greatest activity during the 
following seven or eight years. On the death of Pope Julius II., in 
1513, and that of his architect in the following year, the celebrated 
Eaphael was appointed to succeed him. Although that great painter 
was an accom|)lished architect, iu the sense in which that term was 
then becoming understood, the task he was now appointed to, was as 
little suited to his taste as to his abilities. So great had been the haste 
of the late Pope, and so inconsiderate the zeal of his architect, that, 
though the great piers which were to support the dome had only 
been carried to such a height as to enable the arches to be turned 
which were to join them, they already showed signs of weakness, and 
it was evident they must either be rebuilt from the basement, or 
very considerably reinforced, if ever a dome was to be placed on them. 
While men were disputing what was best to be done, Eaphael died, 


^ Bora 1474- ; died 1564. , never iutrodnoed into Italy. 

2 The orientation of St. Peter’s is the “ The centre of this dome was to coincide 
reverse of tliat of northern cathedrals — the with the central point of the apse of the old 
western apse containing the principal altar ; cathedral, and the confessional beneath it was 
but, as is well known, the practice of turning to be, and is, retained in this place at the 
the altar in clmrclies towai*ds the east was present day. 




2-1. riari of Sfc. looter’s as proposed by San Gallo. From Boiianni. 


in 1520, and Baldassare Pernzzi^ was appointed to succeed him as 
architect. 

He, fearing that the work 'wonld never be completed on the scale 
originally designed, determined at once to abandon the nave of Bra- 
mante, and reduced the building to a square enclosing a Greek cross — 


J Born 1481 ; died 1536. 




to a design in fact similar to that of tlie clinrcli at Lodi (Woodont 'No, 
18)— only with the angles filled in with square sacristies, which were 
to be each surmounted by a dome of about one-third the diameter of 
the great one, being in firct the arrangement then and subsequently 
so universal in the Eussian churches. Before much was done, ho^v- 
ever, he died, in 1536, and was succeeded by the celebrated Antonio 
San Gallo. ^ Ke set to work carefully to re-study the whole design, and 
made a model of what he proposed, on a large scale. This still exists, 
and, with the drawings, enables us to understand exactly what he 
proposed : and although no part of it was executed, it is so remarkable 
that it deserves at least a passing notice. 

He adopted in plan the Greek cross of Eaphael and Peruzzi, which 
probably was too far advanced to be altered, but he added in front of 
it an immense pronaos, about 450 feet north and south, and 150 east 
and west, and consequently as large as most Mediaeval cathedrals 
(Woodcut Ko. 24). This was the great defect in his design ; for though 
it was heautiful and picturesque, and with its two steeples would have 
grouped pleasingly with the dome, still it was entirely useless. It did 


^ Bom 147G ; died 1546. 
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not add to tlio internal accommodation, like tke nave of Bramante, and 
in fact was a mere ornament, except for the one chamher over the 
entrance, from ^vhicli the Pope’s blessing was to be givend 

Tlie principal merit of his design is the ordinance of the exterior 
(Woodcut IS^o. 25), This consists of a Doric Order, re|)resenting the 
side aisles. Over this is an immense mezzanine, and over this again 
an. Tonic Order, with arches between. Although the facade is so 
broken up that these parts look a little confused as distributed there, 
nothing can be grander than the sweep round the tri- 
bimes. If he had had the courage to set back his upper 
Order to the inner side of the aisles, as shown in the 
diagram (Woodcut No. 26), and made it into a time cle- 
i-estory, round the three circular apses and along the 
nave — tliiis giving his mezzanine a meaning, by making 
jt represent the roof of the aisles on the angles and under 
the towers— he would have produced a design which it 
would have haen difficult for eveii the Gothic enthusiasts 
of the present day to criticise. This would also have 
remedied what is practically the principal defect of all 
these great domical cliiirehes ; which is, that the dome 
seems to stand on, or be thrust through, the I'oof. Had ajsies in san Gallo’s 
the clerestory been thrown back here, the square base 
of the dome would have been in appearance brought down to the ground- 
line like a Gothic steeple on the intersection of the nave and transept 
of a MeditBval cathedral. The whole would then have risen, naturally 
and constructively, stej) by step, from the ground to the lantern on the 
top, and, with the simpler lines and more elegant details of Classic Art, 
a far 1110113 pure and majestic building would have been the result 
than any Gothic cathedral we have yet seen. If, in addition to this, 
we take into consideration that the section of the clerestory was in- 
tended to have been at least 150 feet from side to side, while that of 
Cologne is only one-third of that dimension, and that the intersection 
would have been crowned by a dome of such dimensions that the 
central tower of Cologne would hardly be big enough to be its lantern, 
it may easily be conceived how nearly all the elements of architeotiiral 
sublimity wmre being reached. 

It does not appear that much was done towards caiTying out this 
design. All San Gallo’s time, and all the funds he could command, 
were employed in strengthening the piers of the great dome, and in 
remedying the defects in construction introduced by his predecessors. 
His design, besides, does not seem to have met with much favour 
among his contemporaries, and with the greatest opposition from 
Michael Angelo, whose criticism was “ that it was broken into too many 
parts, and vnth an infinity of colunms would convey the idea of a 
Gothic building rather than of an antique or Classical one ; a remark 


1 It is more than nsnally interesting to us, selected principally for imitation in his own 

as will be shown hereafter; inasrauch .as this first and favourite design for St. Paurs. 

pronaos was the feature which Sir C. Wren ^ Mjiitzia, * Vita di Antonio San Gallo.’ 
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that conveys only too exactly the feelings of that age, though it would 
hardly he considered its worst condemnation at the present day, nor 
does it appear justified by a study of the design. 

At San Gallo’s death, in 1546, the control of the works fell into the 
hands of Michael Angelo ; and although he did not and conld not alter 
either the plan or general arrangement of his predecessors to any 
inaterial extent, he determined at once to restrict the church to the 
form of a Greek cross, as proposed by Pernzzi and Eaphael, and he 
left everywhere the impress of his giant hand upon it. It is to him 
that we owe certainly the form of the dome, and probably the ordinance 
of the whole of the exterior. 

In spite of intrigues and changes in the administration, this great 
man persevered in an nndertaking in which his heart and his honour 
were engaged; and at his death, in 1564, had, like Brunelleschi his 
great predecessor in dome-building, the satisfaction of seeing his 
dome practically completed ; and he left so complete a model of the 
lantern, which was all that remained unfinished, that it was afterwards 
completed exactly as he had designed it. The only part of his design 
which he left unfinished was the eastern portico. This he proposed 
should be a portico of ten pillars standing free, about one diameter 
distant from the front of the fagade, and four pillars in the centre, the 
same distance in front of these. There would have been great diffi- 
culty in constructing such a portico with an “ Order ” exceeding 100 ft. 
in height ; and it is feared it 'would have lost much of its dignity by 
the wall against which it was to be placed being out up, by niches 
and windows, to the extent to which Michael Angelo proposed should 
be done. Fontana,^ after his death, proposed to reduce the back range 
of jpillars to eight, leaving the front four ; and made some other altera- 
tions which were far from improvements. Nothing was done to carry 
out either design, and during the pontificate of Paul V. it was suggested 
that the portico should be carried forward to where the front now is, 
and a nave inserted between them, making the building again a Latin 
cross, as originally suggested by Bramante. 

This idea was finally carried into effieet by Carlo Maderno,^ a very 
second-class architect, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
only that he was afraid to attempt a portico of free-standing columns, 
and plastered his against the wall, as they now stand. The annexed 
plan (Woodcut No. 27) represents the building as it now exists. 
The woih of Maderno is distinguished by a different tint from that of 
Michael Angelo; and the plan of the old Basilica is also shown in 
outline, in order that their relative dimensions and positions may be 
understood. 

About the year 1661 Bernini® added the piazza, with its circular 
porticoes and fountains, thus completing, as we now see it, a building 
which had been commenced more than a century and a half before that 
time, and which, with all its faults, is not only the largest but the 
most magnificent temple ever raised by Christians in honour of their 

1 Born 1543 ; died 1607. 2 Born 1556 ; died 1629. ^ Born 1598 ; died 1680. 
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28. Elevation of the Western Apse of St. Peter's. Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 


I’eligion; and was only prevented from being tlie most beautiful by 
tbe iiiberent vices of the scliool in wbicli it was designed. 

It would be difficult, in modern times, to find names more illnstriGiis 
than those who were successively employed to carry out this design. 
Money was supplied without stint, and all Europe was interested in 
its completion. The best of building-stones were available on the 
spot, and the most precious marbles were emjployed in its decoration. 
Painting, sculpture, mosaics ^ whatever could add to its richness or 
illustrate its uses, were all supplied by tbe best artists, and now exist 
in more profusion than in any other church ; yet, with all this, St. Peter’s 
is a failure, and has not even a single defender among the architectural 
critics of Europe, 

Externally,, the triapsal arrangement of three great tribunes at the 




west end, accentuated by square masses between in tlie angles, and 
surmounted by sueb a dome as that of St. Peter’s, ought to be the most 
beautiful that can well be conceived ; but its effect is dreadfully marred 
bjT- the only ornament being a gigantic Order of Cbrinthian pilasters, 
108 ft. in height from the base to the top of the cornice, and sur- 
mounted by an attic of 39 ft., and with a podium or basement of 15 ft., 
making up a wall 162 ft. in height (Woodcut Ko. 28). These Corin- 
thian pilasters, spaced irregularly, are repeated all round the clmrcli, 
without even being varied by becoming three-quarter columns, except in 
the eastern facade, which cannot be seen in conjunction with the rest of 
tlie church. They are consequently unmeaning to the last degree. A 
Doric or Ionic pilaster is never so offensive : the capital is so unimportant 
in these that the pilaster becomes a mere panelling or buttress to the 
wall ; but the great acanthus-leaves of the Corinthian order, nearl}^ 7 ft. 
in height, challenge attention everywhere ; and when it is found that 
they have really no work to do, and are more useless ornament, our 
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sense of propriety is oSended. Between these pilasters there are alway s 
at least two stories of windows, the dressings of which are generally in 
the most obtrnsiye and worst taste, and there is still a third storey in the 
attic, all which added together make ns feel much more inclined to think 
that the architect has been designing a palace of several stories on a 
gigantic scale, and tiying to give it dignity by making it look like a 
temple, rather than that what we see before ns is really a great basili- 
can hall degraded by the adoption of palatial architecture. We know 
in hict that there is falsehood some^vhere, and are at a loss to know 
in which direction it lies, or by %vhat standard of taste to judge the 
culprit. 

In itself the dome is a very beautiful structure, both internally and 
externally; taking it altogethei', perhaps the very best that has yet 
been constructed. Externally, its effect is in a great measure lost, 
from its being placed in' the centre of a great fiat roof, so that its lowe^; 
part can nowhere be |)roperly seen except at a distance; and it 
nowhere groups symmetrically with the rest of the architecture 
(Woodcut Ko. 29), The lengthening of the nave has added to this 
defect, but hardly to any considerable extent, as the ground falls too 
rapidly towards the Tiber to have allowed its base ever to be seen in 
front ; and cutting the Gordian knot by hiding it altogether was perhaps 
the best thing that could have been done. 

It is the same defect of the introduction of an order in every respect 
disproportioned to the size of the interior that destroys the proportions 
of the whole. An order 100 ft. in height is by no means excessive 
under a dome 333 ft, high internally ; and consequently the temptation 
to use it in the particular position was so obvious, that, if the interior 
was to be Classical, it was almost impossible to resist it ; besides, it was 
there in perfect proportion. When, however, the same order came to 
be carried round all the tribunes, and down the nave, where the whole 
height was only 143 ft., the disproportion became offensive, and not 
only dwarfed everything near it, but necessitated the exaggeration of 
every detail and every ornament, to such an extent as to give an air of 
coarseness and vulgarity to the whole, to an extent hardly to be found 
in any other Renaissance building. 

It is probable that the introduction of this gigantic order in the 
interior is due to Bi'amante, as it was adopted by San Gallo, who, from 
his treatment of the exterior, could not have approved of it. Had the 
former carried it out, it is evident from his plan that he would have 
corrected its defects very considerably. Instead of the four great arches, 
each 40 ft. wide, with his monster pilasters between each, with which 
Maderno disfigured the nave, Bramante proposed five arches with 
slighter piers, and might have introduced six with good effect. A 
Gothic architect would have employed nine or ten in the same space, 
and a Classic architect eighteen or twenty pillars. The latter would 
probably have been nearest the true proportion if the roof was to have 
been of wood; with a vault and pointed arches, the Gothic proportion 
would have been the best; but with round arches and a vault, six or 
seven openings at the utmost could only have been employed ; but in 
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Sectiun of St. Peter’s. Reduced from Bonanni by Rosengarten. 


either case the pillars or pilasters ought only to have supported the 
arches, as under the dome, and never to have run up between them to 
the springing of the vaults. 

The vaults themselves are of great beauty, and free from most of 
the defects of the architecture that supports them, and so is the interior 
of the dome, except that it is so lofty that it dwarfs the rest, and it is 
painful to look up at it Had it sprung from a little above the main 
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cornice of tlie pendentives, it would Rave looked. iiiucR larger in itself, 
and Rave increased tRe apparent vastness of tRe cRureli to a very con- 
siderable extent. 

Another defect arising from the gigantic size of the internal Order 
is, that it required a corresponding exaggeration in every detail of tRe 
cRiircR. TRe BaldaccRino, for instance, over the altar, rises to lOO 
ft. in height, and has an Order 62 ft. high ; but with even these dimen- 
sions it is hardly tall enough for its situation. But it is even worse 
with the sculptured details. The figures that fill the spandrils of the 
pier arches throughout the church would, if standing upright, be 20 
ft. in height. The first impression they produce on looking at them 
is, that they are little more than life-size ; and the scale they con - 
sequently give to the building is that it is less than half the size it 
really is. When the mind has grasped their real dimensions, this 
feeling is succeeded by one almost of terror, lest the}^ should fall oiU 
of their places, the support seems so inadequate such masses; and, 
what is worse, by that painful sense of vulgarity which is the inevitable 
result of all such exaggerations. The excessive dimension given to 
the Order internally is, in fact, the key-note to all the defects w.hich 
have been noticed in the interior of this church, and is fiir more essen- 
tially their cause than any other defect of design or detail. 

Ko chxirch in Europe possesses so noble an atrium as is formed 
by the great semicircular colonnades which Bernini added in front of 
St. Peter’s. These are 650 ft. across ; hut their effect is very much 
marred by their being joined to the church bj two galleries, 306 ft. 
long, sloping outwards as they approach the church. These last are in 
consequence scarcely seen in the first approach, so that the colonnades 
appear to be in contact with the church itself, and its size is diminished 
hy the apparent juxtaposition, without the device adding to the di- 
mensions of the Order of the atrium. Had they been made to slope 
inwards, there would have been a false persjaective that would have 
added considerably to the optical dimensions of both ; hut either would 
have been wrong, as all theatiical tricks are in true architecture. The 
only true plan was to make them parallel to one another, and at right 
angles to the church, when each part would have taken its proper 
place, and each appeared in its true relative dimensions. 

From whatever point of view we regard it, the study of St. PeterR 
is one of the saddest, hut at the same time one of the most instructive 
examples in the whole history of Architecture. It is sad to think the 
world’s greatest opportunity should have been so thrown away because 
this building happened to be undertaken at a time when Arcliitccture 
was in a state of transition, and when painters and amateurs ivere 
allowed to try experiments in an art of which they had not ac<]uired 
the simplest rudiments and did not comprehend the most elementary 
principles. Had such an opportunity fallen to tlie lot of the anciciit 
Egyptians, its dimensions would have secured it a greater sublimity 
than is found even at Carnac. If Greece could have been allowed to 
build on such a scale, the world would have been satisfied Ibr ever 
afterwards ; and even in India, so large a building must have been 
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exquisitely beautiful. Had it been intrusted to any dozen master 
masons in the Middle Ages — to men it may be who could neither read 
nor write — they would have produced a building with whicli it would 
have been difficult to find fault; but here, all the talent, all the wealth 
of the W'O rid have been lavished, only to produce a building whose 
defects are apparent to every eye, and %vhich only challenges our 
admiration from its size and the richness of its ornamentation. The 
result has been a building ■which pretends to be Classical, but which is 
essentially Gothic. It parades everywhere its Classical details, but the 
mode in wdiich they are applied is so essentially Mediaeval, that nobody 
is deceived. \Yq have two antagonistic principles warring for the 
mastery — the one Christian and real, the other sentimental and false ; 
and, in spite of all the talent bestowed upon it, it must be admitted that 
the failure is complete. It is a failure, in the first place, hecanse its 
details are all designed on so gigantic a scale as to dwarf the build- 
ing, and prevent its real dimensions ever being appreciated. It fails 
even more because these details are not, except under the dome, even 
apparently constructive. In almost every part, they are seen to bo 
merely applied for the sake of ornament, and more often to conceal 
than to accentuate the true construction. The pilasters, both externally 
and internail}', though the leading features, seldom accord — ue^'er oii 
the exterior — ’with the tiers of -windows or niches between them ; and 
the unmeaning attic that crowns the Order is in itself sufficient, in a 
church, to throw the whole out of keepiug. Nowhere, in fact, except 
in the dome and the vaults, is there truth of either construction or orna- 
mentation; and these elements, in consequence, interfere with one 
another, to an extent which is probably more striking here than it is 
else%vliere, from the scale on ’which it is carried out, but is in reality as 
fatal to other buildings, which -will be alluded to hereafter. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is a simplicity and grandeur about 
the great vault of the nave, -which goes far to redeem the bad taste of 
the arches which support it; and the four great vaults of the nave, 
transepts, and choir, each 80 ft. in span and 150 ft. in height, opening 
into a dome of the dimensions and beauty of proportion of that of St. 
Peter's, form together one of the most sublime architectural concep- 
tions that the -world has yet seen, and one worthy of the principal 
temple of the Christian religion. 

III. — Churches subsequent to St. Peter’s. 

The church of San Giovanni Laterano ranks next in importance to 
St. Peter’s among the churches of Eome ; and next in size, if w^e omit 
the old basilica of St. I^aul’s, burnt down in 1830. Having been erected 
as lately as the tenth century, as a five-aisled basilica, it does not seem 
to have been in so decayed a state as to necessitate its being entirely 
rebuilt, as was the case with St. Peter’s ; but it has been so encrusted 
with modern additions, that it requires the keen eye of an antiquary 
to detect the ancient framework that underlies the modern accretions. 

The first important addition that was made was that of a portico to 
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tRe nortliern transept, by Dominico Fontana,^ in 1586 (Woodcut No. 
31). It consists of five arcades of tlie Doric order below, surinonnted by 
a similar series of tbe Corinthian order above. There is nothing either 
striking or original in the design, being a mere modification of the 
arrangements of the old amphitheatre ; but it is elegant and in good 
taste; and, if we are prepared to forego all evidence of thought, or 
anything to mark the feelings of the age, there is no fault to find with 
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it. Its proportions are good, its details elegant, and its design appro- 
priate to the purposes to which it is applied. In an age which was 
enamoured with Classical forms, it must have appeared a type of High 
Art. Even if its architect was not as enthusiastic a Eevivalist as his 
employers, he must at all events have been content with the ainonnt 
of fame he attained with so little expenditure of thought. Thouo-h this 
porch may not exhibit the highest quality of design, its architect 
deserves great credit, considering the age in which he lived, for intro- 



^ Born 1543 ; died 1607. 
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- ° fonns he was tr3nng to emulate, 

fm- ,i fraiit of the church retained its primitive simplicitv 

focnde' wat '^d.k A f when the /resent 

Xo wTtP -1 • Galilei- in 1734 (Woodcut 

i ^o■ 0 -), and, (..un sidoring the age when it was hnilt. it too must ho 
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l^Wii Letarouilly. 

considered a model of good taste and propriefy, more especially if we 
ook msule the churcli and see with what frightfullyTd LteTt 
lad been disfigured by Borromini in 1660. That probably was the 
M oist period of Eoman Art, and it was with something like a retuL 
Jv.. 1 appreciation of the Classic styles that Galilei’s 

oSor r® ^ mistake to place the principal 

Oidei on such high pedestals; and the usual excuse for this iuS 

mcnt was wanting here ; for the secondary Order is so small as to be 


^ Bom 1691 j died 1737 , 
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merely an ornament to tlie windows and openings, and does not com- 
pete in any way with the main features. The balustrade on the top 
is too high, and the figures it supports too large ; but it is, on the 
whole, a picturesque and imposing piece of architectural decoration, 
with more ingenuity and more feeling than almost any othei’ Italian 
design of its age; and, considering that it was essential that there 
should be an upper gallery, from which the Pope might deliver his 
blessing, some of its defects could with difficulty have been avoided. 

Tbe same architect designed the (Jorsini Chapel attached to this 
church ; and, though a little overdone in ornament, the design is well 
understood and appropriate, and is in singulaiiy good taste and elegant, 
when viewed in conjunction with the capricious interior of the church 
to which it is attached. 

IV.— Domical Churches. 

The admiration excited by the great domical creations of Brunel- 
leschi and Michael Angelo fixed that form as the fashionable one in 
Italy ; and no great church was afterwards erected in which the dome 
does not form a prominent feature in the design. In some instances tlie 
dome or domes were the church. 

One of the best known examples of this is the Santa Maria delle 
vSalute, on tlie Grand Canal at Venice, built by Baldassare Loiighena ‘ 
in 1632, according to a decree of the Senate, as a votive offering to the 
Virgin for having stayed the plague which devastated the city in 
1630. Considering the age in which it was erected, it is singularly 
pure, and it is well achapted to its site, showing its principal fa<;;ade to 

the Grand Canal, while its two domes and 
two bell-towers group most pleasingl,y 
in every point of view from which 
Venice can be entered on that side. 
Externally it is open to the criticism 
of being rather overloaded with de- 
coration ; but there is very little of 
even this that is unmeaning, or put 
there merely for the sake of ornament. 
Though it certainly is open to eriticism 
in this respect, taking it altogether there 
are few buildings of its class in Italy 
whose exterior is so satisfactory as this 
one is. Internally the great dome is 
onlj^ 65 ft. in diameter, but it is sur- 
rounded by an aisle, or rather by eight 
side chapels opening into it through the 
eight great pier arches; making the 
whole fioor of this, which is practically 
the nave of the church, 107 ft. in dia- 



^ Bora 1602 ; died 1682. 
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meter. One of these side chapels is magnified into a domCj 42 ft. 
in diameter, with two semidomes, forming' the choir, and beyond this 
is a small square chapel ; an arrangement which is altogether faulty and 
very unpleasing. As you enter the main door, the great arches of the 
dome being all equal to one another, no one of them indicates the j)osb 
tion of the choir ; and in moving about, it requires some time to discover 
where the entrance and where the sanctuary are placed. Besides this, 
going from a larger dome to a smaller — from greater splendour to less — 
ought alwa3^s to be avoided. In fact, if the church were turned round, 
and the altar placed whore the entrance is, it would be a far more satis- 
factory building. As it is, neither the beauty of the material of which 
it is built, nor the elegance of its details, can I'edeem the radical 
defects of its internal design, which destroy what otherwise might be 
considered a very beautiful church. 

The church of San Simone Minore, also in the Grand Canal, is a 
building very similar in plan, but open to exactly the opposite criticism 
of being too simple. The church itself, as seen from the canal, is a 
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35. Elevation of principal Fa^acie of the Church of Carignaiio at Genoa. 


plain circular mass, surmounted by an enormous dome 56 ft. in diame- 
ter internally, wliicb utterly crusbes wliat is one of the most beautiful 
Corinthian porticoes of this or any other modern building. It is har- 
monious in proportion, and singularly bold in its features, from the 
strength of the square pillars that support its angles ; while generally a 
beauty of detail and arrangement characterises every part of its design. 

As an example how bad it is j)ossible for a design of this sort to be 
without haying any faults which it is easy to lay hold of, we may take 
the much-praised church of the Carignano at Genoa. It w^as built by 
Galeasso Alessi,^ one of the most celebrated architects of Italy, the friend 
of Michael Angelo and Sangallo, and the architect to wdiom Genoa 
owes its architectural splendour, as much as Yicenza o-wes hers to 
Palladio, or the City of London to Wren.' ' • 

The church is not large, being only . 165 ft. square, and the dome 
46 ft. in internal diameter. It has four towers at the four angles, and, 
when seen at a distance, these five principal features of the roof group 
pleasingly together. But the great window in the tympanum, and 
the two smaller windows on each side, are most unpleasing ; neither 
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of tl leiii lias any real comiexion with the design, and yet they are the 
principal features of the Avhole ; and the prominence given to pilasters 
and panels instead is most unmeaning. If we add to this that ilie 
details are all of the coarsest and vnlgai’est kind, the materials plaster 
and ];>ad stone, and the colours introduced crude and inharmonious, it 
will he imderstood how low architectural taste had sunk when and 
where it washiiilt. The strange thing is, that critics at the present day 
should he content to repeat praise which, though excusahle at the time 
it was erected, is intolerable when the jmiiicii^les of the art are better 
understood, for it would be difficult in all Italy, ox indeed in any other 
country, to find a church so utterly devoid of beauty, either in design 
or in detail, as this one is. Its situation, it is true, is very grand, and it 
groups in consequence well with the city it crowns ; but all this on] 3 ^ 
makes more apparent the fault of the architect, who misapplied so 
grand an opportunity in so discreditable a manner. 

One of the least objectionable domical churcbes of Italy is the 
Superga, near Turin, built by Ivara, in fulfilment of a vow made by 
Victor Amadeus at the siege of Turin, in 1706. Its dome is little more 
than 60 ft. in diameter, resting on an octagon, with a boldly project- 
ing portico of four Corinthian columns in front over the entrance, and 
is joined to a cloister behind. This is very cleverly arranged, so as 
to give size and importance to what otherwise would be a small 
church ; but in doing this the church and the convent are so mixed 
up together that it is difficult to tell where one begins and the other 
ends; and, as is too frequently the case with these biiildiugs, the false- 
hood is so apparent that both parts suffer. 

One of the last, though it must also be confessed one of the very 
worst, examples of a domical church in Italy, is that of San Carlo at 
Milan, the foimdation of which was laid as lately as 1888. The archi- 
tect of the building was the same Amati who so strangely disfigured 
the facade of the cathedral in the same city in Napoleon’s time. The 
building deserves the careful study of every architect, inasmuch as, 
copying the best models, using the correctest details and the most 
costly materials, the designer has managed to produce one of the most 
unsatisfactory buildings in Europe. Internally it is meant to be a 
copy of the Pantheon at Eome, this being 105 ft. in diameter and 120 in 
height ; but, instead of the sublimity of the one great eye of the dome, 
there is in the Milanese example only an insignificant lantern, and 
light is introduced through the walls by mean-looking windows, 
scattered here and there round the building, and in two stories. Not- 
withstanding that it possesses internally twenty-two monolithic columns 
of beautiful Baveiio marble, and some good sculpture, the whole is 
thin, mean, and cold, to an extent seldom found anywhere else. 

Externally the design is as bad. A portico of thirty-six Corinthian 
columns is arranged pretty much as in the British Museum. Each of 
these is a monolith of marble 9 ft. in circumference, and the capitals 
and entablature are faultless ; but the central portico is crushed into 
insignificance by the dome of the church, which rises, like a great 
dish-cover, behind it ; and the wings are destroyed by liaving houses 
built behind them, with three stories of windows under the porticoes, 
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and three more above them, so arranged as to compete with, and as far 
as possible destroy, any little dignity the dome itself might possess. 

However painful the coarseness and vulgarity of Alessi and I vara 
may have been, their works are after all preferable to the tame and un- 
meaning Classicality of such a design as this, and which, unfortunately, 
is found also in Oanova’s church at Possagno, and is but too charac- 
teristic, not only of the architecture, but of all the x\rts in Italj^ at the 
present day. 

So enamoured were the Italians with their success in the employ- 
ment of the dome, that all their great chiircliee of the Pienaissance 
partake more or less of this quasi-Byzantine tyj^e. Not only did it 
afford space and give dignity to the interior, but it gave to these build- 
ings externally an elevation which their architects were otherwise 
unable to supply. We, who are familiar with the northern Grothic of 
the Middle Ages, know ho w gracefully the spire was fitted to the chiirch 
in every position ; either as growing out of the intersection of the nave 
and transepts, or as twin guardians of the portal of the cathedral or 
minster, or as the single heavenward-pointing feature of the western 
front of the parisli church. But the Italians knew nothing of this. In 
nine cases out of ten their campaniles were detached from the edifices to 
which they belonged, or, if joined to them, it was never as an integral 
or essential part of the design ; and so far from giving height and 
dignity to the whole, it only tended to dwarf the church, and did this 
at the expense of its own elevation. The dome, on the other hand, did 
for the Italian church what the spire did for the Gothic. It not only 
marked the sacred character of the edifice externally, but it raised it 
well above the houses, and added that elevation which, in towns at 
least, is so indispensable to architectural dignity. 
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^ As most of the Italian churches were situated in the streets of towns, 

;i where only the entrance facades are exposed, it was to them that the 

attention of the architects was principally directed, and, not knowing 
' the art of using the steeple to give dignity to these, they tried by rich- 

; ness of ornament to cover the defects of the design. 

; On this side of the Alps the parish church almost always stands free 

I its churchyard, the cathedral in its close, and every side of these 

I Imildings is consequently seen ; so that it becomes necessary to make 

( every part ornamental, and in most cases the east end and the flanks are 

, as carefully designed, and sometimes even more beautiful than the facade 

itself. In Italy it is hardly possible to quote a. single instance in which. 
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during tlie Eenaissanee period, either the apse or the flanks of an ordi- 
nary basilican cliurch are treated ornamentally. All tlie art is lavished 
on the fa(;ade, and, in conseqtuence of its not being returned along the 
sides, the whole design has, far too generally, an air of untruthfulness, 
and a want of completeness, which is often very offensive. 

One of the finest of the early fa 9 ades of Italy is that of San Zaccaria 
at Venice. The church was commenced in 1446, and internally shows 
pointed arches and other peculiarities of that date. The facade seems 
to have heeii completed about 1515, and tliough not so spleiided as that 
of the (Jertosa at Pavia (Woodcut No. 22), and some of the more 
elaborate designs of the previous century, it is not only purer in detail, 
hut reproduces more correctly the internal arrangements of the church. 
Though its dimensions are not greater than those of an ordinary Pal- 
ladian front, the number and smallness of the parts make it appear 
infi]jitely larger, and, all the Classical details being merely subordinate 
ornaments, there is no falsehood or incongruity anywhere ; while, the 
practical constructive lines being preserved, the whole has a unity and 
dignity we miss so generally in subsequent buildings. Its greatest defect 
is perhaps the circular fom given to the pediment of the central and side 
aisles, which does not in this instance express the form of the roof. 

The curvilinear roof is, 
ho we ver , hy no means 
unusual in Venice, and in 
the 11 early contemporary 
church, of Sta. Maria dei 
Miracol i (1480 -89) the 
circular roof still exists, 
and the fagade is sur- 
mounted by a semicir- 
cular gable like this, but 
there following the exact 
lines of the roof, and in 
the School of St. Mark’s 
and many other buildings 
this form is also found ; so 
that, tliough it may ap- 
pear somewhat imusual 
and strange to us, it was 
familiar to the Venetians 
of that day. They, in fact, 
borrowed it with so many 
other features of their Ait 
from the Byzantines, with 
whom it had always been 
in use,; and, represented 
correctly the exterior of 
their vaults. But a fur- 
ther excuse for its intro- 
duction here is, that, as 
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the design of tliese tkcades in Italy is never retimied along the sides, 
the roofs form no part of the composition, and their form was conse- 
quently generally neglected. 

One of the first difficulties which the architects encountered in 
using the Orders was to express the existence of side aisles as a 
part of the design. The most ohTions way was to make the fa<;ade 
in two stories, as was very generally done on this side of the 
Alps, and by the Jesuits everywhere, and as had been already sug- 
gested by Alberti at Eimini (Woodcut No. 14) in the fifteenth 
century. It •was, hoAvevei\ felt by the architects of the following 
epoch that this w^as sacrificing the great central aisle to the sub- 
ordinate parts of the church, and suggesting two stories, wdien 
in fact there was only one. The difficulty was boldly met by Pal- 
ladio, in the facade he added to the Church of San Francesco 
della Vigna at Venice, which is one of his most admired compo- 
sitions ; but the great Order so completely overpowers the smaller, 
that the result is almost as nn pleasing as in St. Peter’s at Eome. 
Nearly the same thing is observable in the church of the Eeden- 
tore, but in this instance, there being practically no side aisles to 
the church, the little lean-tos on each side do not obtrude themselves 
to the same extent, and may be practically disregarded ; so that the 
design as seen directly in front is confined to the four pillars of the 
portico, and the Order belonging to the entrance. When, however, 
the flanks of this church are seen in conjunction with the facade, the 
defects of the design are 
painfully manifest, and the 
incongraity of the two Or- 
ders becomes everywhere 
apparent. In order to 
avoid these defects, Palla- 
dio hit upon the expedient 
so much admired in his 
celebrated church of San 
Giorgio Maggiore in the 
same city^ By placing 
the larger Order on pe- 
destals, and, bringing the 
subordinate Order clown 
to the floor-line, he ren- 
dered the disproportion 
between them so much 
less glaring that the efiect 39. Cburch of San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice. Vrom Cicognara. 
is certainly as pleasing as 

it can well be expected to be. The real fact is, however, everywhere 
apparent, that the Orders are intractable for purposes they were never 
designed to subserve ; and when an architect is bound to use only 
pillars of ten diameters, and to use these for all the purposes of internal 
and external decoration, he has forged fetters for himself that no inge- 
nuity can free him from. 

Unfortunately for the arts of Italy at this age, the influence of ^ 
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Michael Angelo was STipi-eme, and continued so during the whole of the 
sixteenth century. Even Raphael, his great rival, seems to have bowed 
to it, and, if he had lived twenty years longer, would probabl}^ have been 
obliged to paint the meek Saviour of the Christians as a Hercules, and the 
Yirgin as an Amazon, in order to keep pace with the taste of the day. 
Though Palladio’s -was a far gentler and more elegant mind than 
Michael Angelo’s, he too could not escape the contagion, even if he had 
been inclined. AVhat the latter had done at St. Peter’s and elsewhere, was 
the standard of the day. Too impetuous to be controlled by construction, 
and too impatient to -work out details, he had sought by bigness to excite 
astonishment, and mistook exaggeration for sublimity. His colossal 
Order of pilasters at St. Peter’s, though astonishing from its size, is 
humiliating from its vulgarity ; but it pleased his age, as his paintings 
and his sculpture had done. Every artist was obliged to paint up to 
his scale, and every architect felt himself bound to nse as large an Orde^* 
as his building would admit of, and seems to liave acqniesced in. the 
mistaken doctrine that largeness of details was productive of grandeur 
in the mass. Palladio was therefore probably not so mncli to blame 
if his age demanded, as it seems to have done, his employ nient of these 
large features on his facades. If he employed them, it was indispen- 
sable that he should also introduce a smaller Order to represent the 
aisles and minor parts of the design ; and if he did not succeed in har- 
monising these two perfeetlj, he has at least been as successful in this 
as anyone else, and in all his details there is an elegance which charms, 
and a feeling of constructive propriety which makes itself felt, even i,n 
the most incongraoiis of his designs. 

Subsequent]}^ to the, Palladian period, architects were therefore 
hardly to blame when they agreed to return to the eailier practice, 
and to use the Orders merely as ornaments. As the climate of Italy 
enabled them to dispense with windows in tlieir facades whenever 
they thought it expedient to do so, they met what they conceived to 
bo all the exigencies of the case when they designed such a facade as 
that of the church of S. Maria Zohenieo at Yeniee, built by G. Sardi in 
3 6SO, wdiere the Orders, though more important than at San Zaccaria 
(Vs oodcut ]Sio. 37), are still mere ornaments, but so mucli more im- 
portant than ill that church as to become practically independent of tlie 
constniction, and to produce a far less pleasing effect. It must also be 
confessed tliat the ornamentation is here ovei’done, and not always in 
the best taste ; but, taken fo¥ wbat it is— merely an ornamental screen 
in front of a church — it is a very beautiful and charming composition. 

Without attempting to enumerate the variety of hicacles of more 
or less beauty which are found facing the streets in all Ihe great cities 
of Italy, those just described may be taken as types of them San 
Zaccaria represents the facades of the tifteeiith century, when Clas- 
sical elegance was introduced without being hampered with (Rassical 
forms ; San Giorgio is one of the best examples of the Classical school of 
the sixteenth century, when a more literal system of copying was intro- 
duced by Palladio and his contemporaries; and the church of Zobenico 
is a fine example of the reaction against the restraints of the purer 
^ style, which characterised the seventeenth century. The misfortune is, 
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Church of Sta. Maria 


tliat Ia«t form lent itsjelf only too easily to the caprices of the 
Borrominis, Gnarinis, and men of that class, and the Jesuits in particular 
abused its freedom to an extent that is often very offensive ; but, not- 
withstanding all this, the richness of the fa 9 ades of this style is always 
attractive, and in spite of bad taste we are frequently forced to admire 
what our more sober judgment would lead us to condemn. 

YI, — B AS IL 1 Oh 0RGHES — ^INTERIORS. 

In ilieir interiors the Italian architects were hardly so fortunate as 
in their exteriors. The Classical Orders were originally designed by 
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tlie Greeks for tRe external decofation of temples; and. althongh tRe 
Romans afterwards employed tRem internally, it was generally wdtR 
considerable modifications. In the great Ralls of tReir baths, wRicR 
were wdiat the Italian architects generally strove to copy, they intro- 
duced the fragment of an entablature over a column, but only as a bracket 
■wben the pillar was placed against the wall — never when it was stand- 
ing free, Avhere alone its use is objectionable. TReir architects were fast 
getting rid of all trace of the entablature 'when the style |)erisRed ; and 
it cannot but be considered as most unfortunate that the Ciiiqu e-cento 
architects should have reintroduced it for internal purposes. 

As a general ride, the interiors of the Renaissance churches are cold 
and unmeaning ; or, if these defects are obviated, it is, as at St. Peter’s, 
at the expense not only of the simplicity but of the propriety of the 
architectural design. 

The earlier examples all fail from the infrequency and tenuity at 
the points of supjiort. At San Zaccaria, for instance, the nave is divided 
from the side aisles by three tali arches, supported on two tall octagonal 
pillars, so thin, and apparently so weak, as to give a starved look to the 
whol e. The same defect is observed in the Gothic cathedral of Florence, 
and generally in all Italian Medieval churches. Their architects 
thought they had done enough when they had met the engineering 
difhoulties of the case, and had provided a support mechanically suffi- 
cient to carry the vault of the roof. They never perceived the artistic 
value of numerous points of support, nor the importance of superabun- 
dant strength in producing a satisfactory architectural effect. Notwith- 
standing this defect, the 
Cinque-cento construction 
was always truthful, and, 
so far, more pleasing than 
that of the subsequent age, 
when the most prominent 
parts of the design ^vere 
generally added for effect 
only. 

One of the most suc- 
cesvsfiil interiors of the age 
is generally admitted to be 
that of San Giorgio Mag- 
giore at Yenice, bj^ Palla- 
dio. In this he has adopted 
the same device as in the 
exterior (Woodcut No. 41), 
by placing the larger Order 
on pedestals, and thus pre- 
venting such a discrepancy 
of size as would be fatal to 
either ; but with all this 
the decoration is unmean- 
ing, and the principal Order , is felt to he useless. The mode also in 
^ which the clerestory windows cut into the vault is most unpleasing. 
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and none of the parts seem as if tliey were designed for the purposes to 
which they are applied. . 

His other celebrated church is that of the | 

Bedentore, close by, on the Canal of the Gin- | | 

decca.' The naye is a, great hall (Woodcut 'No, ' ' 

. 42), 50, ft. wide by 105 in length, with narrow ■■ I ' 1 

side chapels, between which ranges a Corinthian 
Order, of great beauty in itself, and standing Uf '' 
on the floor without pedestals. It is merely an \jL \ 
ornament, however, and has no architectural 
connexion with the plain flat elliptical vault 
of the church, which is most disagreeably cut ; Bj iLfl 

into by the windows that give light to the nave, ft® ft® 

A worse defect of the design is that, instead of Cji |3 

iilie church expanding at the intersection, the l|^| 

supports of the dome actually contract it; and P3 

though the dome is of the same width as the PUl LS 

nave, and has a semicircular tribune on each 

side, the arrangement is such that it looks ^ ■ 

smaller and more contracted than the nave that Tl 
leads to it. If we add to these defects of de- 
sign that, Loth here and at San Giorgio, no ' 
marble or colour is used — nothing but plain ^ 

cold stone and whitewash — it will be understood how very unsatis- 
factory these interiors are, and how disappointing, after all the praise 
that has been lavished on them. 

These defects are more apparent perhaps in 
Venice than they %vould he elsewhere, many of 1. .H 

the chiirclies of that city, as of Genoa, being in- 
ternally rich beyond conception, with marbles | 
of extreme rarity and beauty. In such churches 
as that of the Jesuits or the Barefooted Friars iiT /■" b | i 

at Venice, or San Amhrogio at Genoa, the criti- p J v y | ^ 

cism of the architect must give way to the . 
feelings of the painter, and we must he con- 

tent to he charmed by the richness of the 

colouring, and astonished at the wonderful 
elaboration of the details, without inquiring |[i 

too closely whether or not it is all in the ■T> /'V ‘‘inT? 

best 

The only church that fairly escapes this SjL.--' • ' {^2 

reproach is that of the Sta. Annunciata at (!> <'f 

Genoa, built at the sole expense of the Lomellini 
flimily, it is said, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century though how a church so pure 

in design came to be executed then is by no . 

meaiivS clear, i nis church is a basilica of con- Oonoa. Scale loo feet to i uich. 


1 Militia ascribes the design to Puget. Bom 1622j died 1G94. 
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siclerable dimeiLsioiis, being 82 ft, wide, exclusive of tlio side cliapels, 
and 250 ft. long. Tlie nave is separated from the aisles by a range 
of Corinthian columns of white marble, the fluting being inlaid with 
liiai'bles of a warmer colour. The walls throughout, from ilic entrance 
to the apse, are covered with precious marbles, arranged in patterns 
of great beauty. The roof of the nave is divided longitudinally into 
three compartments, which prevents the awkwardness that is usually 
observed where windows of a semicircular form cut into a semi- 
circular vault. Here it is done as artistically as it could be dono 
in the best Gothic vaults. The one defect that strikes the eye is 
that the hollow lines of the Corinthian capitals are too weak to sup- 
port the pier-arches, though this criticism is equally applicable to all 
the original Roman basilicas of the Constantmiaii age; but, never- 
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tlioless, flic whole is in such good taste, so rich and so elegant, that it 
is proljably the very best cliiircli of its class in Italy. ‘ 

At Padua there are two very large and very tine churches— t lie 
cathedral and tlie now desecrated church of Sta. Ginstina— both of tlic 
grcjit age of the si xteeoith century, and completed-— in so far at least as 
t]i(jir interiors arc concerned— upon one uniform original design. In 
dimensions also they exceed almost any other churches of their age, 
excepting, of course, St. Pete/s ; and their proportions are generally 
good. But with all this it would be difficult to point out any similar 
buildings producing so little really good artistic effect. This arises 
from the extreme plainness, it may almost be said rudeness, of their 
details, which are all, too large and too coarse for internal purposes, 
and rejieated over and over again without any variation tln-oughout their 
interiors. As works of engineering science they might be called good 
^nd appro2')riate examjdes, but as works of architecture they fail, prin- 
ci2)ally because, though it cannot be denied that their design is orna- 
mental, it is not ornamented. Their outline is grand and well 2)3’opor- 
tioned, though monotonous; but. tliey want that grace, that elegance 
(ff detail, wliicli would bring them within the j>i’Ovincc of Architec- 
ture as a Fine Art, and •without which a building remains in the domain 
of the engineer or builder. 

So com2)lete is the ascendency of the Gothic style at the jrresent day 
that it is extremely difficult to form an imj)artial judgment with regard 
to these llenaissanco buildings of the Italians. We have got so com- 
2.)Ietoly into the habit of measuring every thing by a Mediseval standard, 
that an ecclesiastical edifice is judged to be perfect or imperfect in Ihe 
exact ratio in which it aj^jn-oaches to or recedes from the Gothic type ; 
and its intrinsic merits are consequently too often overlooked. Taken as 
a whole, however, it is probably not unjust to assert that, after four cen- 
turies of labour, the Italians have failed toiaroduce a satisfactory style of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture. The type which Alberti may be said to have 
invented in San Andrea at Mantua has been reproduced some hundreds 
of times on all scales, from that of St. Peter’s at Eome to that of the 
smallest village church, and with infinite variations of detail or arrange- 
ment. These, however, have alw^ays been the products of individual 
taste or talent, or of individual caj)rice or ignorance, and the result has 
consequently been that no progress has b^eeri made; so that at the 
j)resent hour the Italians’ are just where they were in this respect three 
centuries ago. Although the,y have occasionally in the mean wdiile 
produced some edifices to wdiich it is impossible to refuse our admira- 
tion, it must be confessed that, considering their op 2 ;)ortunities, the 
result is on the whole negative and unsatisfactory. 


1 Wifhiii the Inst few years the whole of Bdent in that solemnity we naturally look for 
this iute]-i((r lias been re-gilt and re-])alnteci, in a I'eligious edifice; but these are defects 
probably moie gaily than was originally in- which time will cure, and meanwhile are by 
tended; and it consequently is just now de- no means inherent in the design. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SECULAR AECniTECTUEE. 


I. Feorehce.-— II. Yenicb. — in. Bomb.— lY. Vicenza. — Y. Ctenoa. — YI. Mantua. 

— YII. Milan. — YIII. Turin, Naples, &a — IX., Conclusion., 

The adaptation of Classical forms to Civil Arcliitectiirc commenced in 
Italy under mncli . more favourable and more legitimate circumstances 
than those which had marked its application to Ecclesiastical Art. 
Except in Venice, no palaces or public buildings existed during the 
Middle Ages at all adapted to the wants of the new state of society 
which was everywhere developing itself during the Cinque-cento 
period. The architects were not tearing themselves away from a 
wolbunderstood and hallowed type, as was the case with churches, in 
order to introduce a new and, to a great extent, an inappropriate style 
of decoration. Tliey had in Civic Architecture nothing to destroy, but 
everything to create. They, fortunately, were also without any direct 
models for imitation, for, though remains of temples existed every- 
where, few palaces, and scarcely any domestic buildings, of the Classical 
period remained which could be copied. They had only to borrow 
and adapt to their luirpose the beautiful details of Classical Art, and to 
emulate so far as they could that grandeur and breadth of design 
which characterised the works of the Eomans, and all would have 
gone well. It soon, however, became apparent that those architects 
who were exercising their misdirected ingenuity to make churches 
look like heathen temples, could not long resist the temptation of 
making their civil buildings look like what, they fencied (most mis- 
takenly) the civil buildings of the Eomans must have been. This did 
not, however, take place in the fifteenth ceiituiy. During that early 
period it is delightful to observe how spontaneous the growth of the 
new style was ; how little individuality there is in the designs, and 
how completely each city and each province" expressed its own feelings 
and its own wants in the buildings it then erected. 

Nothing can be more magnificent than the bold, massive, rusti- 
cated palaces which were erected at Florence and Sienna during 
this period — so characteristic of the manly energy of these daring 
and ambitious, but somewhat troublesome republics during the 
Medicean era. 

Equally characteristic are the richly-adorned facades of the Vene- 
tian nobles — bespeaking wealth coinhined with luxury, and the 
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FLGREHOE. 

Hinairitj of a wt^ll-govenied and peaceful citj, strongly tinctured with 
an Oriental love of laagnificenco and display. 

Tlie palaces of Itoine, on the other hand, though princely, are osten- 
tatious, and, though frccpiently designed in the grandest style, fell 
easily under the influence of the Classical remains among which they 
were erected, and soon lost the distinctive originality which adherecl 
for a longer period to Florence and Yenice, and attained in conse- 
<p.ienco in those cities a more complete development than in the 
capital itself. Even, however, in their best age the Eoman palaces 
had neither the manly vigour of the Florentine examjjles, nor the 
graceful luxuriousness of those of Venice. 

Early in the sixteenth century these differences disappeared ; and, 
under the influence of Sansovino, Vignola, and Palladio, all Italy was 
reduced to one standard of architectural design. 'When the style was 
ifew, it was, and must have been, most fascinating. Tliere was a large- 
ness about its parts, an elegance in its details, and it called up associa- 
tions so dear to the Italians of that age, that it is easy to understand 
tiie enthusiasm with ydiich men hailed it as a symbol of the revival of 
the glories of the Eoman Empire. The enthusiasm soon died ont, for 
Italy in the seventeenth was no longer what it had been in the six- 
teenth century. Though, from Italian influence, the style spread 
abroad over ail Europe, it soon acquired at home that coninionplace 
character which distinguishes the Eenaissance buildings of Verona, 
Vicenza, Genoa, and all the later buildings througlioiit Italy. The 
meaning of the style was lost, and that dead sameness of design vus 
produced which we are now struggling against, hut by convulsive 
eflbiis, far more disastrous in the mean while than the stately bondage 
from which we arc trying to emancipate ourselves. 

I.—Florence. 

The history of Secular Architecture in Florence opens with the 
oi’ection of two of her most magnificent palaces — the Medicean, since 
called the Eiccardi, commenced in 1430, and the Pitti, it is said in 1435. 
The fomier, designed by Michelozzo,^ notwithstanding its early date, 
illustrates all the best characteristics of the style. It possesses a 
splendid facade, 300 ft. in length by 90 in height. The lower storey, 
which is considei'ably higher than the other two, is also bolder, and 
pierced with only a very few openings, and these spaced unsyin- 
metiieally, as if in proud contempt of those structural exigencies which 
must govern all frailer constructions. Its section (Woodcut No. 46) 
shows how bold the projections of the cornice are, and also illustrates, 
wliat it is necessary to bear in mind to understand the design of these 
Italian palaces, that the top storey is generally tho principal of the two 
upper ones, which are usually those devoted to state j)urposes, and 
either the mezzanine or the rear of the Mock to domestic uses. 

The m<jst obvious objection to this design is the monotony of the 



two tipper stories of windows, and it would perhaps have been better 
if they had been grouped to some little extent. It must be (observed, 
however, that the object of the design was to suggest two great suites 
of apartments arranged for festal purposes only, without any reference 
to cither domestic or constructive exigencies — an impression which 
this facade most perfectly conveys. 


The greatest ornament of the mdiole facade is the cornicione, whose 
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projection in proportioned to tlie mass below very mnch as tlic Classical 
(^)riiitliian cornice is to the pillar that supports it, while at tlie same 
time it is so sim]}litied as to suit the rustic mass -which it so nobly 

crowns. " ■ 

The Pitti is designed on even a larger scale, tlie facade being 
40<> ft. in extent, tlireo stories high in the centre, each storey 40 ft. in 
height, a.nd the innnonse windows of each being 24 ft. apart ft'om 
c^entre to centre. With snch dimensions as these, even a brick 
building would be grand; bnt when we add to this, the holdest 
I'ustication all over the facade, and cornices of simple bnt bold out- 
line, tliere is no palace in Europe to compare with it for grandeur, 
tltough many may surpass it in elegance. The design is said to have 
been by Brnnelleschi, but it is donbtful how far this is the case, or 
at all events how much ma^^ he due to Michelozzo, who certainly 
assisted in its erection, or to Amanati, who continued the building, 
loft incomplete at Brunelleschi’s death, in 1444. The courtyard dis- 
plays the three Classical Orders arranged in stories one over another, 
but rusticated, as if in a vain endeawour to assimilate tliemselves to 
the fa<;*ade ; though the result is only to destro^T” their grace, without 
imparting to them any of the dignity it is sought by the process to 
attain to. It was more probably designed by Luca Fancelli, to whom 
Brunelleschi is said to have confided the execution of the whole; and 
designing a building, and erecting it, -were not then such distinct 
departments of the art as thej^ have since become. 

The absence of the crowning projecting cornice is the defect which 
renders this palace, as an architectural object, inferior to the Eiccardi. 
Instead of a feature so beautiful and well-proportioned as we find 
there, we have only such a string course as this (Woodcut Ko, 47), 
which, for such a building, is perhaps 
the most insignificant termination that 
ever was suggested. W as it intended 
to add a fourth storey? — or is this 
only the blundering of Amanati ? It 
almost seems as if the first is the coi- 
rect theory, for at so early a period it 
is difficult to conceive personal feel- 
ings or taste interfering with so grand 
a design. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory of 
these palaces, as a whole and com- 
plete design, is the Strozzi, designed 
by Cronaca/ and commenced in the 
year 1480, It stand^s peifectly free 
on all sides, and is a rectangle 190 ft. 
by 138; like all the rest, in three 
stories, measuring together upwards: of 100 ft. in height. The cornice 
that crowns the whole is not so well designed as that of the Eiccardi, 
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l)ut extremely well proportioned to the hold, simple hiiilding which it 
crowns, and the windows of the two upper stories arc elegant in design, 
and appropriate to their situation. It may ho that this palace is too 
inassive and too gloomy for imitation; hut, talking into account the age 
when it w^as built, and tlie necessity of security (Sonihiiied with purposes 
of state to which it was to he applied, it will ho difficult to find a more 
faultless design in any city of modern Europe, or one which combines 
so harmoniously local and social characteristics wdth the elegance of 
Classical details, a conjunction which has been practically the aim of 
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Part of the Fa^’ude of the Kuceliai Palace, Florence. From Gauthier. 


almost eveij building of modern times, but very seldom so successfully 
attained as in this example. 

The liucelki Palace was commenced in 1460, from designs by Loon 
Battista Alberti ; and, although it has not the stern magnificence of 
those just mentioned, it must be confessed it gains in elegance from 
his Classical taste nearly as much as it loses in grandeur. It is pro- 
bably the first instance in which pilasters form so essential a part of the 
design as they do here, and in it we first see an cfiect which afterwards 
became so detrimental, in the exaggei’atioii of the string courses of the 
first and second stories, in order to make them entablatures in propor- 
tion to the Orders ; and, what is worse, the paring clown of the iijipor 
cornice to reduce it to nearly the same amount of projection. In 
this example these defects are treated so gently, and with such taste, 
that they do not strike at first sight, but they are the seeds of much 
that was afterwards so destructive to architectural design. It should 
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also be obs<H*ved that a certain amount of play is given in tiiis. facade 
by making the spaces between tbe pilasters wdder over tlio doorways 
tban elscwlicrc^ and by the variety given to the form of the rustication 
tliruugliout. All these evidences of thought and care add very eon- 
sideralily tc> the general effect of the whole construction. 

The*, Gondi Falace, designed by Giuliano da Sangallo/ and com- 
ineueed in 1490, is less happy than those enumerated above, from the 
fact of the windows not being divided by mullions, and its cornicione 
being also inferior in design, and less salient in projection, though it 
still possesses, many beauties that would render it remarkable except 
as a member of such a group. 

The ffu;ade of the Piccolomini Palace at Sienna, though of dimen- 
sions nearly equal to the Strozzi, being 140 ft. wide by about 1 00 in 
jieight, and designed in what at first sight aj>pears to be the same 
style, is painfully inferior ; first, in consequence of the comparative 
smallness of the stones employed, and, secondly, because a mezzanine 
is introduced in the basement, and an attic smuggled into tbe frieze 
under the cornice*; and the whole looks so meagre as to detract pain- 
fully from the majesty of the style. It was built very early in the 
sixteenth century, Irom designs by Francesco di Giorgio. 

Tlie same architect furnished the designs, in 1492, for the Spannocchi 
Palace in the same city; whicli, though much smaller than the last 
named, being 74 ft. wide and 80 ft. in height, is still far more heantifiil 
as a work of Art, and its cornice, with a mask between each of the 
great consoles that support it, is one of the most elegant, if not the 
grandest, of the whole seiies. The palace has, however, the defect of 
the Sienna buildings, that the stones employed are too small to give 
eftect to a design depending so much on rustication as the Tuscan 
palaces. 

There are two other palaces in Florence, tlie designs of which are 
attributed to Bramante — the Guadagni and the Nicolini. Their fa 9 ades 
are nearly square — 70 It. each way — and almost identical, except that 
the first named is richly ornamented by decoration in Sgratfitti.® Both 
those palaces are full of elegance, and in the style peculiar to Florence, 
though probably in a more modern age than that to which they are 
ascribed, their most marked peculiarity being an open colonnade under 
the cornice, which, in a hot climate, is a very charming arrange- 
ment for domestic enjoyment, as well as an artistic one for archi- 
tectural eftect. They possess also a lightness and elegance of detail 
throughout, which, though neither so gi'and nor so monumental as 
the older rusticated palaces, is more suited to modern ideas of social ♦ 
security combined with elegance. 

The series of really good and characteristic buildings closes at 
Florence with the Pandolfini Palace, commenced in 1520, it is said 
from designs by the celebrated Raphael d’Urbino, but was probably 


- C ^ ^ coating of black plaster, over this is laid a thin 

- .sgralhtto is a name ajiphed to a mode of coat of white, and, by engi*avinff on this, the 
decoration not unusual in Italy. The building design comes out in black.' In that climate it 
intended to be so decorated is first covered with seems a very permanent mode ol'ornamentation. 
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by Francesco Arstotile and liis brotlier Bastiano/ wbo certainly finished 
it. Though small— the principal fii^ade, exclusive of the wing, 
being only 75 ft. wide by 50 high — it is still a dignified and elegant 
design. The usual rustication is abandoned, except at the angles and 
round the “porte coclim-e,” and the windows are no longer divided by 
mull ions ; but a smaller Order, with a pediment over each opening, 
frames every window. As used in this instance, these can hardly be 
called defects, and the panelling between the windows on the first floor 
gives a unity to the whole composition. In itself there is little to 
object to in the design of this palace, but it is transitional— the last of 
a good, the first of a bad class of buildings, in which the restraints 
were soon thrown off which guided the architect in making the design. 

The Bartolini Palace, commenced in the same year from the designs 
of Baccio d’Agnolo,® shows the same elegance and the same defects of 
detail ; but, from its being a three-storied building, 55 ft. in wddth and 
70 in height, it has a more commonplace and less palatial look than 
the other. 

The beauty and appropriateness of their own rusticated style seems 
to have prevented the Florentines from ever sinking in the third or 
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lowest stage of Italian Arcliitectnre. The second was reached in the 
Ilneellai, whore pilasters wore introduced unmeaningly, where entahla- 
tiires were used as string courses, and where, conserpientty, the actual 
oorniee was only a third string course perhaps a little exaggerated. 
In otlier hands than Alberti’s, this might have been fatal, but it 
c.sca]:)ed. Nowhere in Florence do we find pilasters running through 
two or three stories as in the designs of Michael Angelo and Palladio, 
and ornamentation consequently divorced from construction, which 
proved the third stage of downward progress. It must be confessed, 
however, that this mode of using pilasters is a peculiarity more fre- 
quently found on this side of the Alps than on the other, though it is 
wholly an invention of the Italian architects of the sixteenth century. 

After the middle of the sixteenth century there are no domestic build- 
ings in Florence which are remarkable either for originality or mag- 
nificence. But those enumerated above form a group as worthy of 
admiration as any to be found in any city of modern Europe, not only 
fur its splendour, but for its appropriateness. It proves, if anything 
were wanted to prove it, hoAv easily Classical details can be appropriated 
to modern uses when guided with judgment and taste, and how oven 
the ancients themselves may be surpassed in this peculiar wnlk. It is 
very uncertain, from any information we have, whether any of the 
palaces of tlie ancients were at all equal in style to these, thougli the 
brick and stiicco residences of the Eoman emperors were larger than 
the whole of them put together. 

It may be regretted that the boldness of the features of this style 
renders it appropriate only to buildings designed on the scale of these 
Florentine jDalaces, and consequently, when attempts are made in 
modern times to copy them in stucco, and with stories only 1 5 or 20 ft. 
high, the result is as painful as that of applying the architecture of the 
Parthenon to the front of a barber s shop. The Florentine style is only 
ajjpropriate to the residence of princes as magnificent as the old 
Florentine nobles were, and cannot bo toned down to citizen and 
utilitarian uses ; though worthy of the warmest admiration as we find 
it employed in the province where it was first introduced. 

II. — Venice. 

The history of the revival of Architecture in Venice is extremely 
different from that of Florence. She had no famtico like Brunelleschi, 
no enthusiastic scholar like Alberti, to advocate the cause of antiquity, 
nor wais she a new city in the fifteenth century. Already her Doge 
possessed a palace worthy of his greatness — the Foscari and Pisani 
were lodged in mansions suitable to their rank; there existed the 
('asa d’Oro, and numberless smaller palaces and houses, displaying as 
much architectural magnificence as the wealth or rank: of their owners 
entitled them to. There was also the fact that Venice had no Classical 
remains within her Lagunes, and no great sympathy with Home, whieli 
her citizens did not care to imitate, but rather felt that they had 
aJ:i-eady surpassed her. The Venetians clung therefore to a style wliicli 
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tlioy had raaclo almost their own, long after the other cities of Italy had , 
abandoned it ; and even as late as the sixteenth century we find pointed 
arclies in the courtyard of the Doge’s Palace and in the window's of the 
tipper part of the external facade. Still it was impossible to resist the 
Ihsldon that -was eveiytvhere prevailing, and w'e find about the years 
1580-85, forty years after Brunelleschi’s death, and after Alberti liad 
been gathered to his fiithcrs, that the A'enetians too adopted Classical ' 
details in the buildings they thereafter commenced, hut it was with a 
Gothic feeling, unknown at this time in any other part of Italy. 

For about half a century from this time, or till about 1 680, all the 
buildings of Venice Avore in a singniaiiy elegant transitional style, about 
as essentially Venetian as the Gothic buildings of the city had been, 
almost all of them of great beauty and elegance, but still so Mediaeval 
tliat neither their dates -nor the names of their architects can he very 
satisfactorily ascertained. 

In the next half-century (1630-1680) the Architecture of the city 
was in the hands of San Michele, Sansovino, Palladio, Da Ponte, and 
Scainozzi ; and it is to this period that Venice owes its grandest 
architectural development and its most striking buildings. 

In the century that followed we have the works of Longhena, 
Benoni, Temanza, and other less knowm nanms, and many of the richest, 
though the least tasteful* of the palaces of that city, w'ero erected from 
their designs. After 1780 the city maybe said to have ceased to build, 
and what has since been done has been by the French and Germans. 

The modern architectural history of Venice is thus comprised in the 
two centuries that elapsed from 1485 to 1685, and this is divided into 
two nearly equal halves. In the first we have an elegant and tasteful 
style, free from most of the faults of the Renaissance, and combining 
picturesqueness with appropriateness. In the second the style is 
statelier and moi*e classical, but far less picturesque ; and the designs 
seldom escape from displaying a style of ornamentation at variance with 
the internal arrangements or constructive necessities of the buildings. 

In the first age we have the very remarkable churches mentioned 
above — Sta. Maria dei Miracoli (1480-89) and San Zaccaria. There is 
also the School of St. Mark, commenced after the fire in 1485, and that of 
San Rocca (1480), disjfiaying a more ambitious attempt at Classicality, 
but without nmeh elegance or success. 

The great undertaking of this age was the rehuil ding of the in- 
ternal court of the Ducal Palace. It was commenced in 1486 by an 
architect of the name of Antonio Bregno, and finished in 1550 by 
another, of the name of Scarj)agnmo. The lower story of this is 
singularly well designed, the polygonal form of the piers giving great 
strength without heaviness, and the panelling giving elegance and 
accentuation without bad taste. The introduction of the pointed ai'ch 
in the arcade above is not so happy. In itself, as frequently remai'ked 
before,^ the pointed is not a pleasing form of arch ; and, althongh the 
mode in which it is used in Gothic buildings remedies its inherent 


^ ‘Handbook of Architecture,’ pt/ssim. 



50. ^"ortli-Eastfrn Angle of Courtyard in Doge’s Palaa‘, Venice. From a Pliotograph. 


defects, and renders it beaxitiful, wbon used nakedly it is always nn- 
pleasing. In the stories above this, the friezes arc magnified into such 
broad bolts of ornamental sculpture that they cease to bo copies of 
(Jlassical forms, and become in appearance what they are in reality, 
ornamental wall-spaces between the stories. This, wdth the panelling 
between the windows, makes up a design singularly pleasing for the 
dfiooration of a court}'ard, though it wants the symmetry which would 
render it suitable for a fa<;!ado which could be seen at once, and 
grasped as a whole. The arcades ^ on the ground floor of the tw^o 
other sides of this courtyard are in the same style and of the same 
age as those of the facade just described. In fact, the -whole wall, from 
the pavement up to the cornice, was built when the palace was re- 


^ The northern facade of the School of •the upperstory with some modifications, which 
l^Iinc-s in Piccadilly is copied from this court- ?u*e improvements, but still very like the 
yard— -the arcades of the lower story literally ; original. 
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modelled at this period ; but, as the upper part stood upon arches of 
Cmqiie»cento design, it was not thought necessary to Gothicise them 
in the courtyard, as was done with the windows on the external 
facades. The upper extenial walls, being erected over the arcades 
of the older Gothic building which were retained, were treated as 
we now find them in order to harmonise with their substructure. 

The upper part of the walls in the court is left in plain brickwork, 
and tbe windows with only very slight ornamental mouldings, and 
these are of the Cinque- cento style of the period, though the opposite 
external windows, of the same age, in the same room, are designed with 
Gothic forms. Possibly it was intended to stucco the inner wall and 
paint it in fresco ; but if so, this intention was never carried out, and 
it has now a meagre and discordant efiect as compared with either the 
fa(;ades attached to the basilica of St. Mark’s, or tbe eastern, which 
was the residence proper of the Doge. 

Next in importance to this are the Procuratie Vecchie, occnpjung 
the northern side of the Piazza of St, Mark, though they are far from 
being a pleasing example of the style, being far too attenuated for archi- 
tectural effect. The lower arcades are wide, and the piers weak in 
themselves, and doubly so in appearance, when it is seen that each has 
to support two smaller arcades, the piers of one of which stand on the 
crown of the lower arch, The deep frieze of the upper storey pierced 
with circular windows is also objectionable, but not so much so as the 
strange battlement that crowns the whole. Nearly the same remarks 
apply to the Clock Tower, which finishes the range towards St. Mark’s, 
which can only be called picturesque and inoffensive, for when examined 
critically it really has no kind of architectural merit. Both these 
buildings would be open to harsher criticism than even this if found 
elsewhere; but the climate, the adjuncts, and the memories of the 
spot, indiice most tourists and many architects to overlook those 
defects, and only to consider them as parts of a great whole, the 
beauty of whose grouping conceals ihe deficiencies of the parts of 
which it is composed. 

Of the palaces of this age, the largest, and perhaps the grandest, is 
the Trevisano. Its facade is 85 ft. wide, and 75 in height, divided 
into four stories. To some extent it has the same defect as the build- 
ings last mentioned of too great lightness, but the relief afforded by 
tbe more solid parts on either fiank remedies this to a very great 
extent, and makes it on the whole a very pleasing composition. 

The clipfs-^d'cnuvre of the style, however, are the Palazzi Vandramini 
and the original Cornaro, the former being perhaps without exception 
the most beautiful in Venice. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the 
propoifions of the three cornices, and the dignity of that which crowns 
the whole. The base, too, is sufficiently solid without being heavy, 
and, the windows being all mullioned, and the spaces between rein- 
forced with three-quarter columns, there is no ajipearance of weakness 
anywhere; while there is almost as much opening for light and air 
as in the Palazzo Trevisano, or any building of its age. The Cornaro 
is similar in design, except that its base is higher and more solid, and 
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tliere are only two windows instead of three in tlie centre. In both, 
the details are designed with singular elegance, and what ornament 
there is, besides being appropriate and good, is so arranged that it 
shall supplement the “ Oi'ders,” and as it were link the parts together, 
so that the whole shall appear part of one original design. There is 
perhaps no other modern building in which Classical pillars are used 
with so little feeling that they are borrowed or uselessly applied; 
every part is equally rich and ornamental, and every ornament seems 
designed for the place where it is fonnd. The dimensions of the fagade 
of the Vandramini Palace are less than those of the Trevisano, being 
only 80 ft. by Go in height ; but this is sufficient to give all the effect 
required in such a dcvsign as this. 

The Palazzo Gamerlinghi, close to the Eialto, is another building 
of the same class, said to have been finished in 1525, and shows the 
same elegance of detail which characterizes all the buildings of the 
age, though the disposition of the parts is not so happy in this as in 
those last quoted ; and the excess of window-space gives to the whole 
design a degree of weakness almost equal to that of the Procura- 
tic Vecchie, and which is very destructive of true architectural effect. 

This excess of lightness is in fact the principal defect in the 
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Venetian designs of this age, and is the more remarkable when con- 
trasted with the opposite characteristic in those of Florence. It 
may be argued that, if the internal airangements of the buildings 
required it, the true principle of good architecture is that it should be 
supplied. This is quite true ; but if utilitarian exigencies are made to 
govern the artistic absolutely, it may happen that the design is taken 
out of the category of Fine Art, and reduced to being a mere example of 
practical building. The taste displayed, and the amount of ornament 
exhibited in these early Venetian examples, are quite sufficient to save 

them from this reproach, though, 
from their want of solidity and 
mass, they sometimes narrowly 
escape it,. 

San MicheliV masterpiece is 
the design of the Palace of the 
Grimani — now the Post-office 
( Woodcut N 0 . 6) . It does not ap- 
pear to have been quite finished 
at his death, in 1549, hut suh- 
stantially it is his, and, though 
not so pleasing as some of the 
earlier palaces, is a stately and 
appropriate building. It would, 
perhaps, have been better if the 
lower Order had been omitted 
altogether; and the division of 
the square openings in the upper 
stories, by the cornice of the 
smaller Order being carried 
across them, is not a very intel- 
ligible feature. These, however, 
are minor defects, and are 
scarcely worthy of being re- 
marked upon, when compared 
with the blemishes that can ho 
t , ^ !S pointed out in the works of other 

52. End Elevation of miazzo Camerlinglii, Venice, architects of the SamO period, 
r rotn Cicognara. x 

The proportions of the wliole 
fa 9 ade are good, and its dimensions, 92 ft. wide by 98 in height, give it 
a dignity which renders it one of the most striking facades on the 
Grand Canal, while the judgment displayed in the design elevates it 
into being one of the best buildings of the age in which it was erected. 

The great Cornaro Palace, commenced in 1582 from designs })y 
Sansovino,^ is somewhat larger in dimensions, and richer in detail. 
Its width is 104 feet, its height to the top of the cornice 97 ; and thoro 
is a quantity of ornamental sculpture introduced into the spandrils of 
the arches, and elsewhere, which might as well have been omitted. 


^ Bom 1484 ; dietl 1540. 
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The rustication of the base, however, gives dignity to t.he whole, hut 
tlie coupling of all the pillars of the upper stories is productive of a 
great amount of monotony, which is added to, by the repetition of 
similar arcades througliout the two upper stories, without any grouping 
in tlie centre or any solid masses at the angles. 'l''he insertion also of 
oval windows in the frieze of the crowning cornice detracts very 
much from the dignity of the design. These defects, however, are 
very hir redeemed hy the beauty of its details and the general grandeur 
of the whole design.^ 

The masterpiece of this architect at Venice is the Library in the 
Piazetta, opposite the Doge’s Palace. It consists of a lower open 
arcade of the Doric order, treated with great boldness, and with a ■well- 
designed entahlatnre. Above this is a glazed arcade of the Ionic order, 
surmounted by an entablature of most disproportionate dimensions. 
This defect is partly redeemed by the motive being aj)parent, -which 
was, to admit of the introduction of a range of windows in the frieze. 
If an architect must use an Order, such adaptations maybe regarded as 
traits of genius in so far as he individually is concerned, hut they only 
tend to make more glaring the defects of the principle which forces him 
to such makeshifts. Notwithstanding this and some minor defects, 
principally arising from too profuse a use of sculptured decorations, 
there is a grandeur in the range of twenty-one similar arcades extending 
through 270 feet, and a boldness in its crowning members, which is 
singularly pleasing ; and if the architect would only let ns fm-get that 
he was thinking of the Flavian Amphitheatre, we must admit his 
design to be one of the most beautiful of its age and style. 

Beautiful as this building is, and well worthy of study for its own 
sake, it is still more so from the position in which it happens to be 
placed. Situated exactly facing the Doge’s Palace, and of nearly the 
same dimensions in plan, it is also so nearly similar in design that 
nowhere is so hwourable an opportunity offered for judging of the 
comparative merits of the two styles as in This instance. If not quite, 
they are at least among, the very best specimens of their respective 
classes. The Palace, it is true, gains immenselj^ in dignity by the 
mass superimposed on its arcades; so that its dimensions rather over- 
power the Library ; but, on the other hand, the dimensions of tlie 
arcades of tlie Library so much exceed those of the Palace as to restore 
the equilibrium, to some extent at least. 

In anatyzing Sansovino’s design, the great defect appears to he that 
the architectural ornament is not necessarily part of the construction. 
It is, nevertheless, so well managed here that it nowhere seems opposed 
to it ; still it is felt that it might be away, or another class of oiiia- 
mentation used, and the building not only stand, but perhaps look as 
well, or better. More than this, there is a quantity of sculptured 
ornament, figures in the spandrils, boys and wreaths in the frieze, and 
foliage elsewhere, which not only is not construction, but does not even 


The Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, is storey being omiifed, and some ornaments 
i^’acticaliy a copy of this palace ; the middle introduced which are not in the original. 
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r)3. End Elevation of Library of St. Mark, Venice. From Cicognara. 

suggest it. If all tliis were omitted, the building would be relieved 
from that confusion of parts which is one of its principal defects ; or, 
if enrichment were necessary, more conventional architectural ornament 
would have attained the same end ; and if it could have been made to 
suggest construction, so much the better. 

In the arcades of the Palace there is not one single feature or one 
single moulding which is not either constniction, or does not suggest 
it. The sculptured enrichments are entirely subordinate to the archi- 
tecture, and truthfulness pervades every part. Although, therefore, 
its scale of parts is smaller, and its features generally less elegant, it 
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is so essentially architecturej and nothing else, that judgment must 
})roba]3ly be given in favour of the arcades of the Palace, wlien weighed 
taiiiy against those of the Library ; though a very little more sobriety 
and taste on the part of the architect of the latter might have turned 
tlie scales the other way. 

It is evident that the extraordinary depth of the upper cornice 
ot the Library is not the woi'st defect of the building, for when 
Seaniozzi^ undertook, in 1584, to continue the two lower ranges along 
tlie whole south side of the Piazza di San Marco, he cut down the 
e!ita])iature to within the prescribed limits, and substituted a full- 
grown storey of the Corinthian order instead. Though the addi- 
tional height was necessary in this instance, and ought to have increased 
the dignity of the building, the substitution did not improve the design, 
and the want of a sufficiently important crowning cornice is felt pain- 
tully in this, as it is in most of the designs of this age. d.diere are also 
some minor defects (,>f detail, whi(di render this, as they do most of 
JScainuzzi’s designs, inferior to those of tSansovino, These, however, 
were, it must 1)0 confessed, faults more of the age than of the architect. 

Palladio did not Luild any palace at Venice of sufficient importance 
to be (junted as an exam]>le of his style ; but the courts of the (Convent 
de la Carita are so fav(UTrite a design of his own, and so much praised 
by liis admirers, that it cannot be passed over in silence. The prin- 
cipal coTut is, or rather was intended to be, suri‘ounded by a double 
arcade ot considerable dimensions, and, like all his designs, elegant in 
detail and pleasing in general proportions. Above these is a third storey, 
with s<pia,Te windows between Corinthian pilasters. As here used, this 
cannot be said to be objectionable ; though placing the more solid over 
the lighter parts of the design is hardly ever a desirable mode of j)ro- 
ceeding. The other court was to have had four tall Corinthian pillars 
on each side, supporting what was supposed to be the reproduction 
ot a bypadhral roof. The sides of the court were plain, but showed 
two stories of windows, and the eight great pillars must have so dwarfed 
its dimensions as to render it almost as clumsy a design as ever was 
perpetrated ; it was, in fact, one of the many instances in which 
either his own taste or the spirit of his age forced Palladio to adopt 
the Michael- Angelesque mania for an exaggerated Order ; without con- 
sidering either the exigencies of the building to which it was to he 
applied, or its dwarfing effect on other parts of the design. Fortunately 
for Venice, there is no other instance of this perverted taste in any of 
the civil or domestic buildings of the great age. 

The facade of the Prison towards the Canal, commenced in 1589, 
is a much-admired design by Antonio da Ponte, ^ though there is very 
little merit in it beyond an absence of that bad taste which began to 
displa^r itself about this age. The design has also the defect — then 
becoming too common — of having no reference to the intention of the 
building to which it is applied ; the elevation would be more suitable 
to a library or a club, or any civil building, than to a prison. This 
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design contrasts, however, pleasingly with its pendant, the Zecca, com- 
menced shortly after the year 1535, from the designs of Sansovino, 
though it is very unworthy of his fame. The rustication of the Orders, 
coupled with the great size of the openings, give it an incongruous 
character, singularly destructive of architectural effect. 

One of the best known buildings of the declining age of Venetian 
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Art is the Dogaiia (Woodcut No. 34), which stands at the entrance of 
the Grand Canal, and was built by some unknown ai'chitect in the 
seventeenth century (1 682 ?). Whatever may be its defects of style in 
detail, there is no building in Europe more happily designed to suit 
the spot in which it stands, or which is better proportioned to the 
surrounding objects. W ith these merits it would be difficult for an 
architect not to produce a building that must be more pleasing than 
many that are more correct. 

To this last and declining age belong the churches of the Salute 
and Zobenigo, already" spoken of above, and a large number of palaces, 
more remarkable for their richness of decoration than for the propriety 
of their designs. Still they are palaces, and palaces only. They are 
rich, striking, and generally placed not only where they can be seen 
to advantage, but where also they group pleasingly with the objects 
in their immediate vicinity. Two of the best of these are the Pisano 
and Kezzonico Palaces ; but the most t^-pical example is perhaps the 
Pesaro, built by Longhena,^ which, though over ornamented, has no 
striking faults, such as two stories being run into one, or anything 
added for show or merely for effect. Though not in the pui*est taste, 
it still perfectly expresses the fact that it is the residence of a wealthy 
and luxurious noble, and is, taken as a whole, a singularly picturesque 
piece of Palatial Architecture. It will not stand comparison with the 
yandramini or the earlier palaces of Venice for either purity of design 
or beauty of detail, and there is an absence of repose in any part, 
which detracts very much from the effect it might otherwise produce. 
The last defect would have been nearly avoided if there had been 
only one window on each side of the central group of three, instead of 
the two which we now find there, and the basement might have been 
made more solid without probably detracting from convenience. Still, 
from the water-line to the cornice, it is a rich, varied, and appropriate 
design, so beautiful as a whole that we can well afford to overlook 
any slight irregularities in detail. 

TheVe are in V enice one or two specimens of modem palatial art, 
erected within the limits of this century, but so cold, so lean, and 
unartistic, that we can well pardon the gorgeous — it may be half- 
barbaric — splendour of the previous age when we compare its produc- 
tions with those of the sonlless mediocrity that followed- Fortunately 
the modern buildings in Venice are few and far between, or the s|)ell 
that renders it the most beautiful and the most romantic city of 
Europe might be broken. It is also the city where Domestic and Pala- 
tial Architecture can he studied to the greatest advantage. Florence 
presents only one form of the art, and that confined to one century. 
The Eoraans soon lost what little originality they ever had, but Venice, 
from the 13th to the 18th century, presents an uninterrupted series of 
palaces and smaller residences, all more or less ornamental, all appro- 
priate to their purposes, and all in exact conformity with the prevailing 
feelings and taste of the age in which they were erected. 

^ Born about 1602 5 died 1682. 
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While other Italian cities have each some ten or twelve 2 n’ominent 
structures on which their claim to architectural fame is based, Venice 
numbers her specimens by hundreds ; and the residence of the simjsle 
citizen is often as artistic as the palace of the proudest noble. Ko 
other city possesses such a school of Architectural Art as ai^plied to 
domestic purposes; and if we must look for types from which to 
originate a stjde suitable to our modem wants, it is among the Venetian 
examples o^f the early part of the 16th century that we shall probably 
find what is best suited to our purposes. 


III. — EoiiK. 

The architectural history of Eome differs in many respects from 
that of either Florence or Venice. So prosperous and so proud was 
Florence at the ond of the thirteenth century, that she instructed her 
architect to prepare designs for a cathedral “ of such extent and mag- 
nifipence that nothing superior or more beautiful should remain to be 
desired from the power or industry of man * and from that time till 
the Eenaissance she went on increasing in jrrospei-ity and jrower, and 
adorning the city with such buildings as those described above. 

After the war of Chiozza in 1380, Venice was the ^u'oudest and the 
richest commercial city of the world, and her merchant princes lined 
her canals with their picturesque Gothic qralaces, which still excite 
such admiration in their decay, while they testify to a degi-ee of wealth 
and luxirry utterly unknown to any other city of Europe in that age. 

During the whole of the fourteenth century Eome was distracted by 
the contests of the Orsini and Colonna families, and by the disturbances 
consequent on the short-lived triumph of Cola Eienzi. These, and the 
series of tumults which forced the Popes into a long banishment at 
Avignon, had so reduced the city that, at their return in 1375, they 
found less than 17,000 inhabitants remaining in the capital. It re- 
quired a ^century of repose before her princes recovered sufficiently 
from these disastrous times to have money to spare for architectural 
embellishments, and we consequently find her more deficient than 
almost any city of Italy in examples of Civil or Domestic Architecture 
of the Mediaaval period. Eome possesses no buildings that can compare 
with the stern grandeur of the Florentine palaces, or the playful 
luxtu-iousness of those that adorn the canals of Venice. 

The two earliest secular buildings of any importance in Romo are 
the so-called palaces of Venice : the great 2 ')alaoe with the church of 
bt. Mark adjoining, built about the year 1468 by Giuliano do Maiano ^ 
™the smaller by Baccio Pintelli- in 1475. No buildings coTild well 
be more characteristic of the times in which they were erected, for 
externally they possess no architectural decoration whatever, b’oin-- 
heavy maclucolated masses, designed for use and defence, but 6cr- 
lamly not for ornament; and it is only tlieir courtyards that brino- 


1 GiovaBmVilhini,‘Storia Roi-entina.’ ^ Bom UO? ; died 1477. 
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. tliem into the class of objects of which we are now treating. These 
-^p.re adorned with colonnades in two stories, supporting arches ; and 
the capitals of the colnmns, the archivolts, and the whole of the 
details ai*e so elegant and appropriate that we cannot but feel that 
their architects were in the right path ; and, had they persoTered in 
using classical elegance without more direct copying than is found in 
this example, they might have produced a style as original as it would 
have been elegant. This, however, was probably impossible in a city 
like Rome, so full of the remains of 

** The dead but sceptred sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.^’ 

Except these two palaces, and some alterations and repaii's, there is 
nothing that was done during the fifteenth century tlmt need arrest the 
student of Architecture in Rome, in so far as the civil branch of the 
art is concerned ; so that practically its history in this respect com- 
mences with the works of the great Flt>i*entine artists, Bramantc, 
Pei’Tizzi, Sansovino, Sungallo, and Michael Angelo, who were attracted 
to Rome hy the splendid patronage and magnificent designs wdiich have 
immortalized the age of Julius II. and Leo X. Practically therefore 
as concerns Rome we may consider Bramante as the earliest ai-chitect 
of the Renaissance, and the year 1500, when lie commenced the Sora 
Palace, as the earliest date to start from. 

The greatest work of Civil Architecture of this age was the Bel- 
vedere Court of the Vatican, proposed by Julius II., to unite t\vo 
detached portions of the Palace, and commenced in 1506 from the 
designs of Bramante. The ground between these two buOdings was 
very uneven and irregular ; but all difficulties were surmounted with 
a degree of taste and skin which has seldom been surpassed. As 
originally designed, it consisted of a grand courtyard nearly 1100 ft. in 
length by 225 ft. in width. At the lower end, next St. Peter’s, was an 
amphitheatre about 150 ft. in diameter, with raised steps, from which 
shows and spectacles in the courtyard could be convemeiitly seen, and 
on each side there were galleries in three stories, open on the side 
towards the court, surmounted by a fourth storey pierced only with 
windows. A little more than half-way from the amphitheatre, a double 
terrace, with magnificent flights of steps, led to a garden on a level with 
the floor of the upper arcade, which, with the upper storey, -were alone 
continued round it; and beyond this was the magnificent alcove of the 
Belvedere, with an open semicircular colonnade on its roof. 

The buildings of this court were cairied on with such iu considerate 
haste that their foundations failed before the}^ were completed, and the 
requisite strengthening by no means added to their beauty. Its pro- 
portions also liave now been entirely spoiled by tlie Vatican Library 
being built on the lower terrace, dividing it into two courts. This 
arrangement not only destroys all that was grand in the original 
conception of the court, but renders the two great niches or alcoves at 
the ends disproportion ed to the smaller courts in which they now 
stand. Other alterations have since taken place, which render the 
original design scarcely recognisable. 
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The other great court of the Vatican, known as the Court of ilio 
Loggie, is also ascribed to Bramante, and it seems nearly certain tha^p 
he commenced it, though it was most probably carried out architec- 
turally, as it certainly was painted, by Eaphael, and, — like the neigh- 
bouring Sistine Chapel, and many other buildings of the age, — it owes 
its fame and its merit far more to the fancy of the painter than to the 
skill of the architect. If Painting really is, for this purpose, a higher 
art than Architecture, and this is a legitimate application of it, these 
two buildings must be considered as the chej's-d' oeuvre of Italian Art in 
this age ; but in both cases it seems as if Painting had encroached 
unreasonably on the domains of her sister Art., and both liaTe suffered 
in consequence. The Loggie, however, have suffered far less in this 
respect than the Chapel, for they were not capable of any higher class 
of adornment, whereas the Chapel afforded a held for architectural 
display which has been painfully neglected.^ 



55. Part of the Facade of the Cancellaria at Home. From jUttarouilly. 


Two other very celebrated works of Bramante at Eome are the 
Palazzo Griraud and the Cancellaria. Both are so similar in style that 
an illustration from one will suffice, as it shows all the beauties and 
defects of his style. If we are to judge from it of what St. Peter^s 
would have been had the architect’s design been carried out, we may 
feel assured that, like all he did, it would have been free from bad 
taste, elegant and classical, but not distinguished by any grandeur of 
conception in its parts, or any great originality of detail. So small 
indeed are all the parts of his buildings, that we cannot help suspect- 
ing that the conception of St. Peter's was due to the Pope rather than 
to his architect. He certainly was so bad a builder that the task he 
left to his successors was first to pull down and then to rebuild, before 
they could complete any of his works which he left unfinished. 

The fa 9 ade of the Cancellaria measures 300 ft. in length, 85 ft. 6 in. 


* See Introduction, pp, 10 to 17. 
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in heiglit to tlie top of the comice, and is divided into three great 
stories, or rather divisions, — the lower rusticated, the two upper orna- 
mented hj pilasters, very much in the manner of the Encellai Palace 
at Florence (Woodcut No. 48), but not so successfnlly . Here the Order 
is so widely spaced, and, owing to the introduction of pedestals to 
each of the pillars, so small, as to become comparatively insignificant, 
and merely ornamental, without any pretence of structural propriety, 
tod the introduction of a second storey in the upper division further 
detracts from the truthfulness of the whole. Notwithstanding these 
defects, there is an elegance about the details, and an absence of any- 
thing offensively misplaced or vulgar, which renders it an extremely 
pleasing design ; and we dwell on its beauties with the more pleasure 
because we feel that we are so nearly approaching the dreadful vul- 
garities of Michael Angelo which were perpetuated so soon after the 
time of Bramante. 

Next in age and importance to Bramante was Baldassare Peruzzi,* 
wdio, between the years 1510 and 1534, built some ten or twelve 
palaces in Eome. One of the most elegant of these is the Farnesina, 
a villa not far from the great Farnese Palace, hut on the other side of 
the Tiber. Its ]3i’ii^cipal front is recessed between two projecting 
wings of the same design, the whole consisting of tw^o stories of 
arcades with pilasters between, and with a deep frieze to the upper 
Order, into which are introduced little square windows ; thus making 
it, on a smaller scale, not unlike Sansovino's design for the Library at 
Venice. Like many of the buildings of this age, the Farnesina is 
more celebrated for its frescoes, representing the Loves of Cupid and 
Psyche, after the designs of Eaphael, than for its architectural design, 
which, though elegant, can hardly be said to be remarkable either for 
taste or grandeur. 

A still more celebrated design of his is the Pietro Massimi Palace, 
which shows considerable ingenuity of adaptation to an irregular site. 
Many pleasing efiects are also gained internally by its being combined 
with the Angelo Massimi Palace, and the variety arising from these 
being placed at different angles the one from the other ; but beyond the 
study and ingenuity which this combination displays, and the general 
elegance of the details, there is nothing very remarkable in the design, 
nor that would attract much attention anywhere else. The Ossoli 
Palace (1525) is a better, but a tamer design, and certainly un-worth^y 
of the fame it has acquired. Peruzzi, like Bramante, seldom offends 
by vulgarity, and, building, as he did, among the ruins of ancient 
Eome, his details are generally good and elegant ; but his style is a 
painful contrast to the grandeur of that of Florence, or the richness of 
the contemporary buildings at Venice. 

^Ve turn therefore with pleasure to the great Farnese l^alace, com- 
menced in 1530 by Antonio da Sangallo,^ which, taking it with all 
its faults, is still one of the grandest palatial designs in Italy. In the 
first place, its dimensions are most imposing, as it consists of an im^ 
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mense cubical mass, 260 ft, on the side by 192 in front, and its three 
great stories reach 97 ft. to the top of the cornice. Besides these 
dimensions, there is a simplicity in the design which is onlj^ surpassed 
by the great Florentine examples. On the front and flanks the lower 
storey is almost too plain, consisting merely of a range of square-headed 
windows, broken in the centre of the front by a rusticated arched porte- 
coolihe. On the principal floor the windows in the centre are gronped 
together to such an extent as to give rather an appearance of weakness, 
considering the great mass over them. Above this Sangallo seems — 
from some drawings which have been preserved— to have designed a 

less important storey, crowned by 
a complete Corinthian entablature, 
the dimensions of which were de- 
termined by pilasters at the angles, 
running through the two upper 
stories. At this point Michael 
Angelo was called in, and designed 
the cornice, which is the pride of 
the building, and the grandest 
ft architectural feature in modern 
Rome. Its projection and dimen- 
sions are such as wonld he appro- 
priate to an Order running throngli 
all the three stories; htit, fortu- 
nate Ij", the pilasters which San- 
gallo suggested, and the architrave, 
are omitted, and it thus becomes a 
noble cornicione, without any imi- 
tative classicality. While we have 
to thank this great man for this 
feature, it is feared that we owe 
to him the upper range of ronnd- 
heacled windows, which are as vulgar and as bad in design as anything 
that was ever done, and are here totally inexcusable. There was more 
than sufficient height to have carried the entablature of the Order 
which adorns the windows across them above the opening, without 
breaking it ; hut merelj" to insert a block of it over the pillars, and 
run the arches into the pediment, was a most unpardonable mistake 
in such a situation. 

The original design contemplated two courts, and ficm this cause, 
apparently, the rear front was left unfinished, which enabled Oiaciomo 
della Porta to insert the central compartment in three arcades, wliieli, 
though pleasing in itself, is inapi)ropriate here, and to a great exiont 
mars a design with which it might easily have been brought into har- 
mony by a slightly bolder treatment. 

This is, nevertheless, the facade chosen for illustration (Woodcut 
No. 57), inasmuch as it brings into instructive contrast the two great 
principles of design then in vogue in Eome — the iistylar, winch may 
also be called the Florentine style, and the Arcaded, or '‘Ainphi- 



Block Plan of the Parnese Palace at Rome. 
Scale too feet to 1 inch. 
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tlieatral,” — if siicli a word may be introduced, — wliicli may be desig- 
nated the lioman. E\'>r external purposes, there can be no doubt but 
that the former was by far the most suitable. It could not indeed be 
used with the same simplicity as is found in the Farnese or at 
Florence, except in buildings on as large a scale; but it could easily 
liave been ornamented by panellings, mouldings, and window-dressings, 
till it was petite enough for suburban villas, without ever losing its 
propriety of proportion. The other, or Arcaded style, was equally 
suitable for eourtyards, especially in such a climate as Italy, but 
never could attain the dignity of the Astylar as an external mode of 
decorative art. 

The courtyard of the Farnese is an exact square in plan, 90 ft. 
each way, and is surrounded by bold and deep arcades in three 
stories, the upper one, as usual, filled in with windows. The whole 
is very grand, and not inappropriate to the bold simplicity of the 
exterior j but its effect is considerably marred by the vulgar and fan- 
tastic details in which Michael Angelo revelled, and which, though 
excusable with Jiis style of painting, are most destructive of archi- 
tectural effect. It is impossible, indeed, to help perceiving that the 
brush, and not the square and rule, was the instrument with which 
all his designs were made. All these fantastic contrasts, which may 
be necessary for arcliitectural decoration painted on a flat surface, are 
introduced by him, both here and elsewhere, in hard stone in relief. 
The effect is not only most unpleasing in his own designs, but was 
fatal in the scbool of imitators who with less genius sought to follow 
his example. 

Sangallo’s other two great palaces—the Palma, built in 1500, and 
the Sachetti, in 1540 — are characterized by all the good taste and ex- 
treme simplicity of design which is found in his part of the Farnese. 
To such an extent did he carry this, that it may almost be said to 
amount to baldness in Palatial Architecture, though it might be ap- 
propriate in works of a more monumental eliaracter, 

Sansovino did very little in Rome, and that little is not remarkable 
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for any striking qualities. His contemporary Ginlio Eomano ^ — almost 
tlie only architect of this age who was a native of Rome — hnilt several 
palaces, and introduced in his buildings the same weak, tricky style 
which characterizes his painting. An exception ought perhaps to he 
made in favour of the Villa Madama, which, if neither very grand nor 
beautiful, is at least free from bad taste, and has some pleasing points 
of design. 

There are several palaces in Rome the designs of which are attri- 
buted to Raphael, but which may more probably belong to Gixilio 
Romano, or some other of his contemporaries. This is of little con- 
sequence ; for though it is certain Raphael did sketch designs for 
palaces, it is not so clear that he ever practically carried them out ; 
and at a period when so much was borrowed from the classical ages, 
and so little really invented by the artist, there was not much left for the 
architect but the arrangement of the parts. There was, consequently, 
but little scope for EaphaeBs peculiar talent for gentle elegance, while 
the vulgar energy of his great rival made itself everywhere felt. 



The only great group of Civic buildings in Eome which display 
Michael Angelo’s taste in design, are those in the Capitol. It is true 
the Palace of the Senators, commenced by him in 1563, was finished 
by another hand after his death, but tho Museum and the Palace of the 
Conservatori are entirely his. They xvere commenced about the yeai’ 
1512, and are early specimens of the style of Corinthian pilasters run- 
ning through two stories, which afterwards became so fashionable, and, 
it must be admitted, are used here with a vigour \vhich goes tar to 
redeem the impropriety of their introduction. The details of the win- 
dows are better than is usual in this artist’s works, and the wholi; 
Lears the impress of the hand of a giant in Art, but tinctured with tliat 
vulgarity, from which giants, it is feared, are seldom, if ever, free. 

Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola,^ one of the most celebrated architects 
of this period, not only adorned Eome with some of its most elegant 
buildings, but, with his contemporary Palladio,® may be said to have 


1 Dorn U92 j died 3546. 2 Born 1507 ; died 1575. 
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coinj)Ietecl tlie first period of the Eenaissance. During the half-centuiy 
that preceded their advent, the last remnant of Gothic feeling had been 
banished from Italy, and the whole tendency of the age was towards a 
revival of the Classic style. The architects of this epoch, however, 
had b}^ no means consented to a system of literal copying, but hoped, 
out of the details and elegancies of Classic Art, to create a new and. 
original style, adapted to their own purposes. 

From long and enthusiastic study of the great remnants of anti- 
quity, these two men became so imbued with admiration for the works 
they were studying, that they never afterwards could emaneipalt* 
themselves from the feeling that Classical Art alone was worthy of 
study, and that it could not be imitated with too great minuteness, or 
reproduced with too great exactness. Having in consequence thoroughly 
mastered the subject of their studies, they devoted their lives to for- 
warding what seemed to them so all-important,^ and, both by their 
writings and their practice, they sought, and sought successfully, to 
fix the principles of their art on the basis of this literal reproduction 
of the great models of antiquity. Kot only did they fix the exact 
proportions of each of the so-called ‘‘ Orders,” and the profile of every 
moulding, but they established canons for the superposition of Oi’ders 
on one another, and in short fixed on the Eenaissance those principles 
which gave it its distinctive character, but wdiich also ensured its 
eventual decay. The human mind cannot rest satisfied without pro- 
gress, and where the main principles of an art are fixed by arbitrary 
rules beyond appeal, men are diiven to hizamries in detail, in order tv 
produce new efiects, and the incongrnities between the parts become 
daily more and more apparent. This was not felt in the age of Vignola 
and Palladio, whose works, though generally tame, are always elegant, 
and by the correctness of their classical details disarm the critic, who 
is bound to judge of them by the standard according to which thej' 
were designed. 

At Eome Vignola was not fortunate in having any gi'eat work to 
design and carryout entirely by himself, though many of the palaces 
owe some of their greatest beauties to his assistance. There are 
several small palaces, one especially in the Piazza Navona, which 
display all the elegance of proportion and beauty of detail which dis- 
tinguish this architect. His best work, however, is perhaps the villa 
of Pope Julius, outside the Flaminian Gate. He did not complete the 
whole, but the facade (Woodcut No. 59) is certainly his, and displays 
those peculiarities of design which produced such an effect throughout 
Europe that every detail of this building may be found repeated over 
and over again on this side of the Alps, »There is not peihaps much 
grandeur or any very remarkable feature about this design, but thei-e 
is an entire absence of bad taste or of any false priiici 2 ')les, which in 


^ ]\iodem architects by study of mediicval 
cathedrals, &c., have arrived at precisely the 
same stage of fascination with their beauties 
which their predecessors of the sixteenth cen- 
tury reached in regard to Classic Art, They 


would of course feel indignant if told that tlioii- 
illicit affections must share the same fate as 
those of the Palladian school ; but so certain 
as that we are now a civilized people is it that 
the reaction is not far off. 



that age is great praise. Another small summer-honse called the 
Vigna, attached to this villa, is also partly of his design, and the two 
together form perhaps the most elegant specimen of villa Architecture 
that Italy can boast of. * If there is not the same amount of elaboration 
in these as is found in any Gothic design, it is simply that they are 
little more than one man’s contribution of thought—a Medieval design 
includes that of hundreds. If architects of that age had been content 
to follow the path pointed out in such designs as tliese, the defects 
very soon have been remedied, but to do so would have re- 
an amount of self-denial which was hai’dly to be expected, and 
certainly was not obtained. 

Vignola’s great work, however, and that by which he is best 
known, is the Palace of Caprarola, which he built some thirty miles 
Borne, for the Cardinal Alessandro Parnese. The plan is unique, 
or nearly so, being a pentagon, enclosing a circular court. Each of the 
ve sides measures IdO ft*, on plan, and the court is (>5 ft. in diameter, 
while the three stories are each about 30 ft. in height; so tliat its 
dimensions are very considerable, and certainly quite sufiiciently so 
for palatial puiqioses. The object of adopting the form Iicre used,\vas 
to give it a fortified or castellated appearance, as all citadels of tliat age 
were pentagons, and this palace is accordingly furnished witli sim2l 

which are supposed to suggest tliat idea of 
defensibility, so dear to the builders of castellated mansions at the pre- 


Viliu uf Tvpe J ulius, nc*ar Hoiiie. From Letarouilly. 
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Fa9ade of the Collegio della Sapieiiza. From Lotaronilly. 


that it is one of the finest palaces in Italy ; and we may admire the 
ingenuity of the architect the more, Because the pentagonal form is 
singularly unfavourahle to architectitral etfect externally, oi- to com- 
modious arrangements inside, and the site also is such that from most 
points it looks too high for its other dimensions. But all these defects 
have been overcome in a manner that makes us regret that its architect 
was not more employed on the great works of his day. At St. Peter’s 
only added the two small cupolas, one on each side of the dome, 
made some slight repairs or improvements to the other gi-eat 
churches of Rome. 

The facade of the Collegio della Sapienza, built by Giacomo della 
Porta, in the year 1575, deserves to be quoted as one of the most suc- 
cessful of its class in Pome, showing how much may be effected by 
mere justness of proportion and elegance of detail, and as illustrating 
the value of a solid and unadorned basement to anything that can be 


placed upon it. Unfortunately such examples are rare, and the temp- 
tation to spread pilasters over such a surface has ruined half the facades 
of Italy. 

Of a very different character to this is the Collegio Pomano, the 
ffigade of which was built in the year 1582, by Bartolomeo Ainmanati,^ 
and which, thougli free from the defects of unmeaning Classicality, is 
designed in a style quite as iinconstrnctive, and far more devoid of 
elegance ; the whole fa<^ade being divided into gigantic panels, enclos- 
ing groups of windows, but neither representing the external con- 
struction nor internal arrangements. 

Nearly the same criticism applies, though in a somewhat less 
to the great Borghese Palace, built from the designs of ]\rartin() 
the elder, about the year 1590. Its couifyaid, however, is 
well proportioned, and a favourable example of what in 
cases is the most pleasing as well as the most characteristic 
of an Italian palace, though it is one that generally admits of 
of design than any other part. In this instance however 
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the objection is obviated by one side of the courtyard being an arcade, 
only two stories in height, and opening into the garden, affording a 
prospect of scenic beauty and variety from the three other sides. 



The Laterano Palace (Woodcuts No. 31 and 32), built from designs 
of Dominico Fontana,^ about this period (1586), is little better than a 
bad copy of the Farnese; the smaller scale of its parts, and the fact of 
the cornice being cut ujd by a range of small square windows inserted 
in the frieze, destroying entirely the massive dignity of its prototype. 

The Barberini Palace, in so far as size or richness of detail is con- 
cerned, is one of the most remarkable of the Roman palaces; but un- 
fortunately its architects were Carlo Mademo, Borromini,* and Bernini,^ 
and it was commenced at a time (1624 to 1630) when Architecture in 
Rome had already begun to decline, and caprice to take the place of the 
simplicity of the school of Sangallo, or the purity of that of Vignola. 
Notwithstanding defects, both in design and detail, the dimensions of 
this palace are such as to give it an air of magnificence, and its broken 
outline also renders it more picturesque than most of those of Rome. 
It may also be added in its praise, that each storey is carefully distin- 
guished by its own Order, and it has escaped the bad taste and bad 
grammar which Michael Angelo rendered fashionable. It may also 
be remarked that it possesses another merit in common wuth most of 
the Roman palaces, of being finished and complete all round. In 
Venice, as remarked above, even the best facades are generally only 
appliquees; if the design be returned at all, it is only to the extent of 
one, or at most only two bays round the corner, and all the rest is 
mean and commonplace. This is a sad mistake in an architectural 
point of view, and detracts very considerably finm the beauty oftlie 


2 Born 1599 ; died 1667. 


* Born 1543; died 1607. 


3 Bom 1598; died 1680. 
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Venetian designs. At Eoine, on the contrary, though no ono fa9adc 
may he so rich as those of Venice, the ornament is spread much moic 
equally over the whole, and the buildings acquire an immense degree 
of dignity and importance from having no mean parts anywhere visible. 


IY._„\qGENZA. 


It would be tedious to attempt to enumerate all the other palaces 
or civil buildings which continued to be erected at Home during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Many are remarkable for their 
size, several by the richness of their facades, but none of them can be 
considered either as objects worthy of admiration, or as models to be 
followed in designing others. 

It will be well, therefore (at first at least), to turn to the other cities 
of Italy which possess buildings of the earlier period of the IJenaissance, 
in order that w^e may understand what really were the aims of the 
architects of the period, and see how far they succeeded in attaining 
to them. 


' Vicenza is a city dear to all admirers of the Eenaissanee style, not 
only as being the birthplace of Palladio, but as containing l:>y far llie 
greatest number, as W’’ell as the most celebrated prodnetions of Iiis 
genius. Strange to say, it is not, however, in Vicenza thtit these can 
be studied to the greatest advantage, as, unfortunately, most of them 
are of brick concealed under stucco, and are constructed wntli wooden 
architraves, and all the shams w^e blame so much in tlie Architecture 
of the present day. The city, too, is now sunk into decay, and most 
of its palaces are deserted, so that the buildings tlieraselvcs bavo an 


View of the Barberini Palace, Koine. From Lotaruuilly. 
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air of shabby decay most destructive to architectnral effect, and are in 
con>seqnence better studied in drawings, and in tlie numberless copies 
of them which exist in this and other countries on this side of tlie 
Alps. 


An illustration of the Yalmarina Palace has already been 
(page 28, Woodcut No. 7), as an example of Palladianism in excess. 
Its defects, however, are even more apparent on the spot than in the 
drawings, inasmuch as it is situated on one side of a street so narrow 
that it is impossible to get far enough away to obtain a good view of 
it. An architect might bo excused for exaggerating his details, if his 
building wore to be placed on one side of a very large piazza, or at 
end of a very long vista ; but in a narrow street the details of a fa(;:ad( 
ought to he designed almost as if for an interior — as things whicl 
must be seen near, and can only he grasped in detail. 

It is probable that the Tienel^alace owes its design, in part at least, 
to its proj^rietor. It is, however, always published in Palladio^s works, 
and generally quoted as one of his most successful designs. All 
parts are indeed good in themselves, but they are put together in a 


Part of Facade of the Tiene Palace, Vicenza, From Palladio’s ‘ Architettura»^ 
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manner by no means creditable to tbe arcliitect. The basement is 
rusticated with more than Herculean boldness; but when it is per- 
ceived '-wliicli cannot be concealed — that it is only brick covered with 
stucco, the effect is far from pleasing, and it is less so when it is 
considered that this tremendous rustication is only designed to suppoj-t 
a range of delicate Corinthian pilasters. Between these, however, are 
windows, rusticated with all the rudeness of the basement, but again, 
the whole is crowned by an entablature belonging to the Corinthian 
Order. Palladio’s taste redeems these incongruities to a certain extent, 
but it was inexcusable to use such a rustication with the materials 
employed, and still more so to combine a Corinthian Order with features 
so little in accordance with its delicate elegance. 

Internally the arrangement is better. The arcades of both stories 
are well proportioned and elegant, and though it would have been 
bettor if the attic could have been omitted, it is ^vell kept under, and 
therefore as little obtrusive as could be expected. 


CO. Elevation of Cliieiicate Palace, Vicenza. From Palladio’s ‘ Architettiira.’ 


It is seldom, however, that Palladio confined himself to a single 
Order in only one storey. In the Valmarina and Barbarano it nuns 
h two; and as in the court of. the Carita at Venice we find in 
the Porto Palace, that the court is surrounded by twenty great columns 
of the Composite Order, supporting, at. half their height, a gallery, on 
Corinthian pilasters stuck to their backs. A more common anniigc- 
ment in Palladio’s buildings was to place one Order above the other. 
In the wings of the Chiericate Palace, where both stand free, this is 
comparatively unobjectionable ; , but in the centre, whein the upper 
Order is filled in with windows, and consequently the solids are placed 
over the voids, the effect is most unpleasing. At Vicenza this is, not- 
withstanding, considered one of Palladio’s best designs, and lias re- 
cently been put into a state of thorough repair, and appropriated as 
the museum and picture-gallery of the town. It is therefore seen as 
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Palladio designed and linislied it, and the result is certainly very un- 
worthy of his hime, A building 02 ')en and weak at the angles, and 
solid in the centre, is always tinsatisfactory, though the defect occiiriS 
in the Valmarina and others of his designs ; hut when we add to this 
that the centre is full above, and weak below, we have probably 
enumerated all the worst elements that can well he introduced into 
the arrangement of a design. N'othing, in fact, redeems this h^ade 
hut that exquisite proportion of parts, and that indefinable elegance of 
detail, which disarm the critic of Palladio’s works, and, in spite of 
the wa^rst possible designs, still leave a pleasing impression on Ihc 
mind of the spectator. 

Taking it all in all, the annexed design for the Barbaraiio Palace 
perhaps shows Palladio’s style to the hest advantage. The proportion 
of the Orders one to another is good, so is that of the solids to the voids, 
and the whole has a palatial ornamental air, and with as little false 
decoration as is perhaps 
compatible with the style. 

Still it certainly would 
have been better if the 
figures over the pediments 
and the wreaths dependent 
from the brackets had been 
omitted ; or, if more orna- 
ment was desired, panel- 
ling or paterge would have 
supplied their place as 
elfectually and tar more 
appropriately. 

One of this architect’s 
most admired designs is 
the Rotunda, or Villa del 
Capra, in the neighbour- 
hood of this city. It is a 
square of about 70 ft. each 
way, with a recessed por- 
tico on each face, of the 
Ionic order, and enclosing 
a domical apartment of 
30 ft. diameter in the cen- 
tre. It is perhaps the 
most classical and temple- 
like design ever applied 
to Domestic Architecture, 
and has in consequence 
been so much admired that in this country it has been repeated four 
or five times over, and copies, more or less exact, are found in every 


^ The exterior of the Porto Palaee is almost identical with this, except that the lower Order 
is omitted. 



G7. Rarbarano Palace, i Vicenzii. From Palladio’s * Ardiitettura.’ 
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68. Villa del Capra, near Vicenza. From Palladio. 


country of Europe. It certainly is not suited to -domestic purposes, 
especially in nortliern climes ; but tliere is a cliarm about it wbicli it is 
impossible to deny, and it possesses as few offences against constructive 
propriety as any design of the sort whicli has yet been produced, and 
may safely be regarded as one of tbe most successful efforts of this 
arcliitect’s genius. Its situation, too, is such as almost to excuse it 
from tlie cbargo of affectation in applying Temple Architecture to 
domestic purposes, for it stands on a rounded grassy knoll, seen from 
below on all sides, and fits most gracefully to its situation. Anything 
less regular or less monumental would have been out of place thei’e, 
but the copies of it tliat exist in this country have none of them this 
excuse, and without such a site a four-porticoed house must always be 
more or less an anomaly. 

If we take into considei’ation the difficulties Palladio had to en- 
counter, we must feel that he showed even more talent in the manner 
in which he i-ebuilt the arcades round the Medimval basilica of his 
native city than he disj^layed in works already noticed. In order to 
understand what he had to do hero, it is necessary to cast a glance at 
the basilica of Padua, which still retains its pointed-arched arcades ; 
and if we compare the two, we shall see at once not only how success- 
fully Palladio adapted the new mode of decoration to the old form, but 
why the Italians so willingly and so enthusiastically abandoned their 
Medueval style for the revived Classical. Wo, on this side of the Alps, 
had not their excuse, for our Gothic was an elegant and perfect style, 
theirs an incomplete and clumsy borrowing from the northern nations. 
So much is this the case, that even now the veriest fanatico for 
Medimval Art must admit the suj)eriority of the exteiiial appearance 
of the Ticentine over the Paduan basilica as they now stand. 

One of the great difficulties Palladio had to contend with was that 
he was obliged to make one opening of his arcade corres}>ond with two 
openings of the hall. This obliged him to widen his arcades more than 
was quite desirable, but, as they had nothing to carry beyond their 
own weight, this is comparatively of little consequence ; and by break- 
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69. End Elevation of Basilica at Yicenza. Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 

ing tlie entablature over bis principal Order, lie showed that it bad 
2 *eally no ^vorlc to do. This sjoreading of tlie seven central arcades 
enabled liim to contract tlie angle ones, so as to accentuate and give 
strength exactly where it was wanted, and so to take off all that 
appearance of weakness, wliich, as noted above, is so common a fault 
in his designs, and makes the pains he has taken to avoid it here all 
the more remarkable. 

Had Palladio done nothing else than this arcade, his fame would 
have stood higher than it does, and justly so ; for, take it all in all, it 
is perhaps not too much to say that what ho added to this great hall 
is the happiest adaptation of Classical Art to modern purposes which 
has yet been executed in Europe, and, though not ffiultless, it is on the 
whole less open to animadversion than any design of modern times. 

If, indeed, all Palladio’s designs were as beautifnl and as appro- 
priate as this, we should have little fault to find either with the stjde 
he adopted or his mode of applying it. But the task he imposed on 
himself, or rather that his age imposed on him, w^as one that no human 
ingenuity could successfully perform : it was to adapt the Temple 
Architecture of an extinct civilisation to tlie Ecclesiastical, the Muni- 
cipal, and Domestic Architecture of his own time. That he failed is 
not to l3e wondered at ; on the contrary, he deserves all praise for the 
extent to which he did succeed. We are always pleased in his Avorks 
by the evidence of a refined and cultivated mind, joined with the 
innate perception of proportion and fitness which constitute the arclii- 
tectural fiiculty. We never see in them the broken pediments or con- 
torted mouldings of Michael Angelo, or the imstructural caprices of 
Borromini or Guarini. Every feature and every moulding is used 
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apparently for tire purpose for which it was designed, and always with 
elegance ; and generally the solids are so well proportioned to the 
■voids that the stability seems perfect, and the proportions of the 
masses are also generally well balanced. Against all this we have to 
remark that in nine cases out of ten the construction is one thing, 
the ornamentation totally distinct from it. This, it is true, was an 
inherent part of the problem, but, where it exists, true and satisfactory 
Architecture is impossible. This was not the case with the early 
Florentine or the early Eoman Art, but it became so wherever the 
Orders were used to the extent and with the importance which 
Palladio gave them, and which, in fact, is the cause of all the defects 
of his architecture, and of that of liis school. 

■ V.— Gexoa. 

No city of Italy is more favourably situated for architectural dis- 
play than Genoa, and, had its advantages been properly availed of, 
nothing would have been finer than the amphitheatre of palaces which 
might have arisen around her bay. Unfortunately, those which do 
lino its shores and are seen from the sea are all the older and less 
ornamental buildings, which have in modern times been dreadfully 
mutilated and disfigured; first to widen the quay, and next to convert 
them into hotels and to other utilitarian uses, to which they are now 
almost without exception applied. 

No two places in Italy form so marked a contrast in all their prin- 
cipal features as the rival cities of Yenice and Genoa. In the first all 
is flat and levelled by the water-line of her streets; the other hardly 
possesses a foot of level ground, and half the streets are impassable for 
carriages, from their steepness. In Yenice all is silence and decay ; in 
Genoa alP is bustle and noise ; and the traveller has difficulty in 
preventing himself being run over in the principal streets — just wide 
enough for two carriages to pass, and not sufficiently so to allow 
trottoirs to be abstracted from the carriage-way. The Architecture of 
the two cities is even more strongly contrasted. Yenice is full of 
Mcdimval palaces of most romantic interest; Genoa has not one worthy 
of notice. Y hen Yenice adopted the Eenaissance style, she used it 
with an aristocratic elegance that relieves even its most fixntastic forms 
in the worst age. In Genoa there is a pretentious parvenu vulgarity 
in even the best examples, which offends in spite of considerable 
architectural merit. Their size, their grandeur, and their grouping 
may force us to admire the palaces of Genoa ; but for real beauty, or 
architectural propriety of design, they will not stand a moment’s com- 
parison with the contemporary or earlier palaces of Florence, Eome, 
or Yenice. 

The true palatial magnificence of the city is confined to a range 
of narrow streets at the back of the towm — the Strade Dalbi, Nuova, 
and Nuovissiiiia — which in the sixteenth century v'ere add^id to it. 
These, with the exception of one or tw'o small, confined Piazzi, com- 
prise all that Genoa is most celebrated for ; and, though tlie palaces 
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sitiiated in these places are not perhai)s worthy of all the praise that 
has been lavished on them, they fonn a splendid group, and have a 
local individuality and character which render them an interesting 
study when considered in juxtaposition with the other cities whose 
buildings have just been alluded to. 

Galeasso Alessi,^ who was the architect of nine-teiitlis of the most 
remarkable buildings of Genoa, had none of the classical elegance of his 
contemporaries Palladio and Yignola; but his style was also free from 
the incongruities which their blind admiration of the antique induced 
them sometimes to introduce into their designs. Being, on the other 
hand, much more of an architect and less of a painter than Michael 
Angelo, he never fell into those unconstructive absurdities which dis- 
figure all the buildings of that great man. He never ran gigantic 
pilasters through two or three stories, and then stuck attics on the top 
of them, so as to falsify the construction of the whole. 

The real merit of the Genoese palaces is that they, really are 
what they seem. If pilasters are used, they are mere decorations. 
Pillai's arc never introduced when not wanted ; and, above all, the 
cornice is always the principal feature of the design, and always at 
the top of the wall — attics being almost unknown in Genoa ; and 
windows are only introduced when and where they are wanted. With 
these elements it is difficult to fail ; and Alessi only wanted a little 
more elegance in designing his details, and a little better material to 
wtu'k with, in order to have attained a great success. The last men- 
tioned is in fact one of the principal defects of the Genoese buildings, 
though not the fault of the architect ; for, though it is usual for tourists 
to talk glibly of the marble palaces of Genoa, it is a melancholy fact 
that, except some of the black and white mediaeval edifices, there is 
not a single facade in the city built wholly of that material. 

About one-third of the Genoese palaces are plain buildings of rubble 
masonry, covered with stucco — the windows without dressings, and the 
fa<;ade with scarcely an ornamental feature except the porch and the 
cornices. The intention was, not only to paint the architectural 
mouldings on the stucco, hut to paint frescoes between them. This lias 
lieen done in many instances, hut in some it is so completely washed 
off that it is difficult to detect the traces of it ; in some it exists in so 
hided a condition that the subject can hardly he made out; and in 
others it flares forth in all the staring vulgarity of pretentious newness. 

One of the best examples of this style is the Palazzo Burazzo in 
the Strada Balbi. It is very doubtful whether its painting was ever 
carried out, and it certainly is better without it. To make a building 
of this class effective I'equires considerable dimensions, the openings 
large and as few as possible, and a cornice of bold projection ; but %vith 
these elements it may be both grand and beautiful, and possess all the 
principal requirements of architectural excellence. Though as plain 
and devoid of ornament as it is almost possible for an}" design to be, 
this one is as effective and as pleasing as any palace in Iho city. 
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70, Diirazzo Palace, Genoa. From Gauthier. Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 

In a second class all the ornaments that were painted in the first 
are carried out in stucco ; which is certainly an improvement on paint, 
hut, in the hands of Galeasso Alessi, is frequently offensive from its vul- 
garity, though fortunately not from its want of constructive propriety. 

The Municipalita in the Strada Nuova, formerly the Palazzo Tursi 
Doria, is the most admired example of this. The dimensions of this 
and the Durazzo Palace are very nearly identical; their extent, 
measured from the extremities of the wings, being about 200 feet, 
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71. lursi Dona Palace, Genoa. From Gauthier. Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 

their height 85 feet, and their design is also very similar; but the 
ornaments of the Municipalita give it a striking effect of richness and 
grandeur, which is considerably aided by the narrowness of the street, 
or rather lane, in which it is situated. 

In a third class the dressings of the windows and doorwnys, and in 
a few even the string courses, are of marble; but the expense of tlie 
material has apparently induced the architects wTio have used it so to 
pare down the projections that, instead of being an advantaire, tlie 
buildings in wdiich it is employed are the least satisfactory of all. It 
may be added that a great deal that looks like marble at first sight is 
in reality merely paint, and by no means "well done. 
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to its length, and would not he so if it 


Taken by itself, the most magnificent of the palaces of Genoa is 
that formerly known as the Durazzo (Marcello), now the Eo^^al Palace, 
with a faQade in the Strada Balbi 300 ft. in length. Its style is similar 
to that of the Mnnicipalita (Woodcnt No. 71), but its height, about 
75 ft., is hardly sufficient 
could ever be seen in 
front ; but, being, as 
nsnal, in a narrow 
street, this defect is 
not apparent. Its de- 
tails are all designed 
on the largest scale, 
and the composition of 
the whole fa 9 ade so 
bold, and, it must be 
added, so honest, that 
the effect is on the 
whole satisfactoiy. 

The Ducal Palace 
was almost entirely re- 
built after the fire in 
the year 1778, and may 
be considered as more 
Ih*ench than Italian in 
design. It is, however, 
a very elegant bnild- 
ing, though most of its 
pillars are only painted 
marble. Its great hall 
is the finest room in the 
city. 

One of Alessi’s prin- 
cipal works is the Ca- 
rega Palace, one of the 
largest, and generally 
considered one of the 
handsomest in Genoa, 
the fa 9 ade being a 

square of about 93 ft. in width and height, but divided into seven stories 
externally, three being in the basement, two under the lower Order, one 
under the next, and the last between the consoles of the cornice. Only 
the architrave of the lo'wer Order is left between the two, and the wdiole 
decoration is so evidently applied only to cover a space with which it 
has no constructive affinity, that the effect is very unsatisfactory. 

The Sauli Palace, said to be by the same architect, is more pleasing, 
as it consists in the garden front of two well-defined stories ornamented 
wdth Orders, with arches between. On the lower storey are Doric pillars, 
and a rich frieze crowns the upper or Corinthian order. Toivards f he 
street there is considerable ability displayed in the w^'ay the central 



t2. Part of Facade of Carcga Palace, Ocnoa. From Gauthier. 
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Block is kept back, and tbe conidyard witli its two wings tlir forward 
to tbe front. There is in fact more liglit and shade, and more variety 
of desigm, in this palace than in any in Genoa ; and, if its details were 
a little more pure, it might challenge comparison in some resirects with 
any in Italy. The same architect built the Lercari, Grimaldi, and 
Justiniani Palaces, and, in fact, happening to live at a moment of 
unwonted prosperity, and when a great extension of the city was taking 
place in the direction of the Strade Balbi and Nuova, he has left his 
mark more essentially on the place than any of his successors. 

In addition to other |)eculiarities it may be mentioned that many of 
the greater palaces of the city are painted red ; some green, some blue, 
and a great many yellow. All this produces in that climate a rich and 
sparkling effect, very taking at first sight; though it can hardly be 
denied that using coloured materials must be a more legitimate mode 
of producing an architectural effect than merely painting the mouldings 
on plaster. The fact is that the imposing appearance of these palaces 
is mainly due to the situations in which they arc found. Kothing can 
well be more startling than to see six, eight, or ten great palaces, caeli 
standing separately, in a street barely 36 ft. in width, or to find in 
narrow lanes and small courts, great palatial masses six and seven 
stories in height, covered with ornament, and cromiecl by massive 
cornices, which you stand so close beneath that their effect is doubled 
by the angle under which they are seen. 

By far the most beautiful feature of the greater palaces of Genoa is 
their courtyards, though these, architecturall}^ consist of nothing but 
)’anges of arcades, resting on attenuated Boric pillars. These are 
generally of marble, sometimes grouped in pairs, and too frequently 
with a'block of an entablature over ^acli under the springing of the 
arch ; but, notwithstanding these defects, a cloistered court is always 
and inevitably pleasing, even if not beautiful in detail, and, if com- 
bined with gardens and scenery beyond, which is generally the case in 
this city, the effect, as seen from the streets, is so poetic as to disarm 
criticism. All that dare to be said is that, beautiful as they are, with 
a little more taste and judgment they might have been ten times more 
so than they ai*e now. 

A more pleasing class of design than the greater buildings just 
described are the smaller palaces, such as the Balbi, Mari, and little 
Brignola, each with seven windows in front, three I'ecessed in the 
centre, and two in each wing, in the two first named projecting in 
front of the centre, and carried only to the height of the juincipa] 
storey, and, consequently, with a teiTOce roof; but, whotlier so used 
or not, the whole forms a most pleasing composition, peculiar to Gemja, 
and exhibiting her style of Architecture under its most pleasing as|_ieci.. 
But even these are not such as would escape criticism elsewhere, or 
would he tolerated if erected at the present day. 

Taking it altogether, the study of the l\ilatial Architecture of 
Genoa is as instructive as that of any other city of Italy, though 
neither so beautiful nor so interesting as that of several others. Tlie 
Genoese palaces are remarkable, first, for their size, and the lai'gencss 
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Little Brignola Palace, Genoa. From Gauthier. 


of tlieir parts — qualities wliich are immensely exaggerated by the 
iiarro^Yness of the streets and courts in which they are situated. They 
have also the immense advantage of standing free, each by itself, but 
still in close proximity to the next : thus the grouping produces an 
effect of magnificence in the whole which adds to the importance of 
each ; and they are also, as a rule, free from any attempt to imitate 
or reproduce classical or any other models. 

Against these must be placed the badness of the material, the 
coarseness and frequently the incongruity of the details, and that 
sometimes their architecture is either only painted in, or accentuated 
by paint, with a crudeness very closely approaching to vulgarity. If 
in addition to these defects the “ Orders ” had been allo^ved to govern 
the designs to the extent they were made to do so in other cities, the 
effect would have been most painful ; but because they are palaces, 
and palaces only, and because their windows, their doors, and, above 
all, their cornices, are in their right places, and in due subordination 
to one another, all these defects are overloolved, and the impression 
the Genoese palaces generally produce is one of almost unmitigated 
admiration. 

YL — Mantua.. . 

The Palazzo del Te has acquired such celebrity that it is im- 
possible to pass it over in a history of Architecture ; but no building 
ever less merited its fiime than it does. Originally it was intended as 
a stable, or rather as a sort of hunting-box outside the walls of Mantua; 
aud Giulio Eomano was employed, most appropriately^ by the lUar- 
quis Prederigo Gonzaga, to paint portraits of his favourite horses on 
the walls of the only large apartment the building then possessed. 
The Marquis was, it seems, so pleased with the result of the experi- 
ment, that the palace was extended to what we now see it, and all tlie 
principal rooms adorned with frescoes by Giulio or his pupils. Though 
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these are as vnlgar as most of the productions of this overrated artist, 
it may be that they entitle the building to some of the notoriety it has 
acquired; but its architecture certainly is such that, if found ehse where, 
and under another name, no one would turn to look at it. 

The building is nearly a square, externally 180 ft. by ISG ft., and 
30 ft. in height to the top of the cornice. It is rusticated throughout 
in coarse stucco, and, besides this, its only ornament consists in a range 
of mean Boric pilasters, spread sparsely over the surface, and sur- 
mounted by a Boric entablature of very ordinary design. Between 
these pilasters are two ranges of windows, the lower ones of fair 
dimensions, and, above those, a range of square attic-looking openings. 
Throughout half the palace these last are mere shams, the principal 
rooms occupying the whole height of the building, where one range 
consequently only was required, and had it been adopted might have 
given a dignity to the design, in which it is now so sadly deficient. 

Internally, the building surrounds a court of the same design, about 
120 ft, square, from which a loggia leads, across a bridge,, into a garden 
with architectural embellishments. This loggia is in fact the only 
architectural feature of any merit in the whole building. Its propor- 
tions are good, its ornaments well designed, and the colours judiciously 
applied, but it is very small, and only in stucco. The charm of the 
palace, in so far as Architectiiro is concerned, depends on the coffering 
and colouring of the ceilings, which display an amount of design, and 
of fitney combined with elegance, seldom seen elsewhere, and conse- 
quently worthy of all praise, but they will not suffice to redeem the 
building from the reproach of being, externally at least, of ihe tamest 
commonplace as an architectural design. If we assume that painting 
is the proper mode of ornamenting interiors, it is the painter, not the 
architect, that must decide how far this is or is not a successful speci- 
men of the art. But this does not affect the criticism that may be 
aj^plied to the exterior, which is only coarsely yellow-washed, and 
is not entitled to the admiration generally bestowed upon it by those 
who admire the works of the painter in the halls it encloses. 

If Giulio liomano was forced to tame his fancies in the design of 
this structure, he gave full rein to them in the design of the facade 
of the Palazzo Colloredo in this city, which he adorned with gigantic 
caryatides, of the vulgarest and most fantastic design conceivable, 
Nothing that J\Jichael Angelo ever did was so exaggerated as this. 
With all his faults, he never employed great grotesque figui’cs in 
stucco as a means of producing an effect appropriate to a nobleman’s 
palace in the street of a cit}^ 

^\ hen such things were done so early in the age of the Ticnaissance, 
one cannot but feel grateful to Palladio, and others of his school, for 
bringing back Art within the bounds of moderation ; for, liowever tame 
some of their designs may be, the worst of them is better than such a 
nightmare of vulgarity as we find in this and some other of the designs 
of the early part of the sixteenth century. 


* Giulio Roiuouo died in 1546. 
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: ' ; VII. — -Milan;.' ■ 

During the whole of the Eenaissance period Milan continued to be 
one of the most important and richest cities of Northern Italy ; perhaps 
even relatively more so than during the Medheval period, during 
which, however, she was able to erect the finest Gothic church in 
Italy. Yet, strange to say, there is scarcely any city in that country 
so deficient in examples of architectural magnificence as Milan con- 
tinued to be during the whole of this period. She produced no archi- 
tect, gave fame or name to none, and does not possess any specimens 
of Renaissance Art on which we dwell with pleasure, or love to quote, 
as calling up remiiiiscenees of beauty ; the one obvious exception to 
this being the great court of the Ospidale Grande, which is one of 
the most remarkable buildings of its class of that, or indeed of any ago. 



It was commenced in the year 1456, by Francesco Sforza, and his 
Avdfe Bianca, nearly on the scale on which we now see it completed, 
but they only lived to finish the northern wing, consisting of four 
courts comprised in a square, of about 340 ft. each way. Considering 
the age at which it was erected, the design is much more Medimval than 
might be expected, especially from a Florentine architect like Filarete, 
who was its author. All the external windows are pointed, and 
adorned with quasi-Gothic mouldings, and internally the arcades that 
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siirronnd tlie courts partake mucli more of Medi{:eval tkan they do of 
Ecuaissaiiee design. They are so built up now, and so disfigured by 
additions, that it is difficult to judge of their effect, but enough can 
still be made out to show that, when new, these courts must have been 
as appropriate to their purposes as the^^ were effective in an architec- 
tural point of view. 

To the northern face of this block Bramante added a portico or 
corridor of the Ionic order, bearing arches, and he may either have 
added a portion of the upper corridor, or at least left the design for it ; 
but there the matter rested till the year 1621, when, a large sum of 
money having been left to the charit}^ by a Br. Carcano, the architect 
Kiohini was employed to erect the central court. With a degTee of 
taste and modesty as commendable as it is unusual, he resolved to 
complete Bramante’s design round the three other sides, and this is 
done so literally that, except the window-dressings and some other 
details, in which we detect the seventeenth century, the whole design 
of the court may be ascribed to Bramante. It is by far the finest thing 
of its kind in Italy. In Spain there are some that equal, if they do not 
surpass it ; but, except the court of the Venetian Palace at Rome, and 
one or two other less important examples, there is really nothing to 
compare with it in Italy. 

The dimensions of this court are 243 ft. by 220, from one face of 
the colonnade to the other, and it possesses nineteen arches on the one 
side and twenty-one on the other ; these dimensions being almost 
greater than the design can well sustain. Its great beauty, however, 
consists in the proportion of the two superimposed colonnades one to 
another, and of all the parts to the wmrk they have to perform. The 
effect is due, even more than this, to the amount and exquisite beauty 
of the details with which the whole is covered, and its great crowning 
cornice is perhaps, for the situation it occupies, the most successful 
instance of design of this age which Italy possesses. In a smaller court 
such a cornice would be too deep and too bold, but here its propor- 
tions are as near perfection as can well be conceived, and all its 
details form a triumph of the art of design. 

The external fayade towards the street was added at the same time, 
and, by a singularity found nowhere else, the pointed arches of 
Filarete’s design were repeated here, with only such modifications of‘ 
detail as it is difficult to detect, hut, strange to say, they are encased in a 
de^sign which bespeaks most unmistakably the date of the seventeenth 
century, to which it belongs. The effect of this is not so unploasing 
as might bo expected from this incongruity of parts, though it might 
have been better had they been brought a little mure into harmony."" 

The third portion of the Hospital has been completed in more 
modern times, and in a style so utterly tame and tasteless that it could 
only he found in Milan of all Italian cities. 

Among the palaces of this city, the most original, if not tlie most 
beautiful, of the age to which it belongs, is the Casa Rotta,^ opposite 


1 Said to be designed by Leone Leoni, otherwise kiiowji as tlie Cavaliere Aretino. 
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the Scala, and now used as the Ciistom-hoxise. The principal facade 
is divided into tln-ee well-defined stories, and ornamented with pilasters, 
and a profusion of decoration, not certainly in the best taste, hut never 
ofiensively vulgar and unconstructional. _ Its peculiarity is that it looks 
more like our Elizahethan, or as if erected in what might he called the 
Heidelherg style, it has so little afiinity with the principal contempo- 
rary works in Italian cities. The courtyard is equally overdone with 
ornament, hut the whole is singularly picturesque, and so free from 
errors of design, that we can forgive a little tendency towards the 
grotesque in a country where tameness and cl assicality are the heset- 
ting sins of the designers. 

The Brera possesses some good points of design, hut is indehted to 
its size more than to any other cause for its effect ; and the Broletto, 
or Palazzo della Citta, exhibits some pleasing hits of detail. It is an 
early specimen of the Penaissance style, hut is too small, and too 
confined in situation, to display much architectural grandeur, so that 
all it attains to is a certain amount of pieturesqueness, which is 
seldf)m wanting in hnildings of its age. The Eoyal and Archbishop’s 
Palaces, which occupy the whole of the south side of the piazza in 
which the Cathedral stands, and the new buildings which form its 
eastern side, are all large enough, and with a sufficiency of ornament, 
to make them important in an architectural point of view, hut are of 
such commonplace design as to he unworthy of notice. In almost any 
other city of Italy they would have arrested attention, but Milan was 
either too German, or at all events too inartistic, to ho able to avail 
herself of her opportunities. 

VIII. — Turin, Naples, (fee. 

Turin possesses little that need arrest the student of Architecture as 
a fine art. One of her earliest architects was Guai-ini,^ a man who 
out-Heroded Borromini in the theatrical style of Iiis art, and always 
sought to produce effects which might startle and sometimes please 
on the stage, hut which are absolutely destmetive when applied to so 
permanent an art as that of Architecture. He was succeeded by Ivara 
and Vanvitelli, men with as little feeling for Art as can \vell he 
imagined, hut whose good fortune it was to live in an age when the 
art was at its lowest ehh — so low that their jmoductions ^vere univer- 
sally admired by their contemporaries, and they were consequently 
everywhere employed. 

The Caserta Palace at Naples was erected by tlie latter, who liad 
there such an opportunity as had not fallen to any architect in Italy of 
his day, it being the largest and most nobly decorated palace executed 
in that country since the Penaissance. The building (Woodcut 
No. 75) w’-as commenced in 1752, and is an immense rectangle, 766 ft. 
long by 500 ft. -wide, and 125 ft. high from the ground to the top of 
the balustrade. At each angle there is a square pavilion, and a high 
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dome crowns the centre, "but so placed as not to be seen externally, 
except at a distance. The design is perfectly uniform tlironghont, 
and consists of a rnsticated basement, incliiding two stories of windows 
and a sunk storey. AboTe this is an interminable range of Ionic 
pilasters, with two stories of large windows between each pair, and a 
smaller range in the frieze. The fagades are only broken by very 
slight projections in the centre and at the ends, which, however, are 
hardly sufficient to destroy the paiiifnl monotony of the whole design. 
The best part of the arrangement is that the centre is divided into 
four equal courts by two ranges of buildings containing the state 
apartments, wdiich are thus arranged not only wdth great convenience, 
but with very considerable architectural effect, internally ; and a little 
more art would have made the courts themselves pleasing and effective. 
As a wdiole it is perhaps better than the Esctirial, but otherwise it IkS as 
tame and uninteresting a design as any city in Europe can wnll show, 
and a painful illustration of how the art had fallen in Italy at the time 
of its erection. 

IX. — Conclusion. 

The long cessation of intellectual activity which lias been the sad 
ffite of the country that first spread the light of art and literature over 
the continent of Europe, has prevented the Italians from reaching that 
second stage of the Renaissance wdiich may be conveniently distin- 
guished as the Revival. With the rarest possible exceptions, they 
have never added porticoes, borrowed literally from ancient temples, 
to their houses or public buildings. ^Vhatever the fiiults of their style 
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may have been, they never committed the ahstn’dity of eiitiing a slice 
off one old hnilding and planting it in front of a new one, wholly 
irrespective of eitlmr its use or appropriateness. Though they used 
the CJrders everywhere, they were the Italian, not the Latin Orders ; 
and, though even these seldom exactly expresKsed the constniction, 
they wore always interwoven with it, and pretended, at least, to repre- 
sent it. They were, consequently, in Italy, far less offensive than the 
great unmeaning porticoes with which we in England seek to adorn 
our churches, our palaces, and our civil buildings. Neither have the 
Italians ever attempted such a Hevival as the Madeleine dr the Walhalla, 
and, generally speaking, the revival of Grecdc Art, which at one time 
was so fashionable with us and the Germans, is utteidy unknown to 
them. AVhether freed Italy is to pass through this stage of Art, yet 
remains to be seen. Let us hope she wdll benefit b}^ the experience of 
the other countries of Europe, and that she may also escape the Gotliic 
mania, which is proving so fatal to real progi’ess in Art. This, indeed, 
she may probably do, as she has no Mediaeval , style of her own of which 
slie has ar\y great reason to be proud; unless, indeed, it sliould happen, 
by one of those caprices which are only too common in Art when once 
it swerves from the true path, into mere copying, that the Italians 
should take it into tlieir heads to borrow a French or English style, in 
return for the strange specimens of bad Art we are now impoifing so 
freely from Italy. 

If the Italians remain tnie to themselves, no nation in Europe has 
so hue a chance of attaining perfection in Architectural Art. Though 
the “Orders” may not be aiDplicable to all purposes of civil or eccle- 
siastical buildings, they are at least the native products of the Italian 
soil ; they are suited to the climate, and are hallowed by the associations 
of the land, but they are not the only elements of the art to which they 
belong. The misfortune of Italian Architecture was that its professors 
in the sixteenth century studied the remains of the temples — the 
domestic and civil buildings had nearly all disappeared — till they 
became pedants in their art, and enthusiastic for the doctrines of 
Viti’uvius, whose want of knowledge and of true feeling for his art has 
rendered his infiuence so disastrous wherever it has been felt. The 
consequence -was, that they not only prescribed the use of columns 
for all places and purposes, but fixed their proportions and the exact 
form of their details by canons which no one has since dared to dispute. 
All real invention was thus put. a stop to, and originality could only 
be attained in the design of window-frames or panellings, and minor 
ornaments, which wei'e turned over to the tender mercies of men 
who, freed from the wholesome check of constructive necessity, sought 
to produce effects by the most uncontrolled wildness of decorative 
absurdity. 

Italy has only to go back to the inspirations which characterize 
the end of the fifteenth and the dawn of the sixteenth century, to 
base upon them a style which will be as beautiful as it would be 
appi'opriate to her wants and her climate. If she will only attempt 
to revive the traditions of the great age which is hallowed by the 
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memories of Leonardo da Vinci and Eapliael, of Bramante, Sangallo, 
and even of MicRael Angelo, she cannot go wrong. Tliese men erred 
occasionally from inexperience, and becanse tlie system under wbicli 
tlie art was conducted in tbeir days was sucli as to render success 
impossible; bnt tbeir aspirations were right, and there was an impress 
of nobleness on their works which has not since been surpassed. 

Since their time the history of Italian Art may be summed iip in a 
few words. During the fifteenth centnry it was original, appropriate, 
and grand ; during the sixteenth it became correct and elegant, thongh 
too often also tinctured with jiedantry ; and in the seventeenth it broke 
out into caprice and affectation, till it became as bizarre as it was 
tasteless. During the eighteenth it sank down to a uniform level of 
timid mediocrity, as devoid of life as it is of ai*t. In the present 
centxiry it has been, if anything, French. But now that the country 
is again a nation, and has a future before it, it remains to be seen 
what her Art will become. If the Italians are capable of freedom, and 
of national greatness, their Architecture cannot fail to be a reflex of 
whatever is great or good in their character or institixtions. 
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Philip IV .. 1621 


Charles 11. .. 1665 

Philip Y... .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1700 

Ferdinand YI. .. 1746 

Charles 111. .. .. 1769 

Charles lY. .. .. .. 1788 

Joseph Napoleon . . .. .. 1808 


The difficulties wliich are met at every turn, wlien attempting to 
acquire correct information with regard to the Mediievai antiquities of 
Spain, are increased tenfold when we come to examine the history of 
the Eenaissance styles. The truth seems to he that up to a very recent 
period all architectural travellers in Spain were so fascinated hy the 
elegance and picturesqueness of the Moorish remains of Granada and 
Seville, or Cordova, that they could not be persuaded to look beyond ; 
and book after book, frequently most superbly illustrated, was pub- 
lished, not only in English and French, but even in Spanish, to illus- 
trate these fascinating productions. By degrees the subject has been 
worn threadbare ; and it has also been discovered that at Cairo, and 
throughout Anatolia, Persia, and India, there are examples in the same 
style far purer and far more worthy of study than the plaster glories of 
the Spanish Moors. The result of this has been that recently some 
attention has been paid— though only in a careless, sketchy way — to 
the Medicwal antiquities of the country ; and with the materials now 
available a tolerably correct judgment may be formed, not only as to 
the extent, but as to the principal characteristics of the Gothic buildings 
in the Peninsula; it will however be many years before this mine is 
sufficiently worked out to induce explorers to turn their attention to the 
very unfashionable styles of the Eenaissance, No traveller has yet 
visited Spain who had sufficient knowledge of Architecture to enable 
him to discriminate between what was good and what bad, or who 
had sufficiently enlarged views on the subject to enable him to appre- 
ciate the relative value of the different styles of Art now found in th.e 
country. We have hooks in abundance on the glories of the Alhambra 
and of Moorish Art generally — we have latterly had some fine bursts of 
enthusiasm about the Cid, and Gothic Art in Spain — but for the Eenais- 
sance we are left to the prosy twaddle of Ponz or the dry text of Caen 
Bermudez, which, though eminently useful to those who have the 
buildings before their eyes, are worthless, from their deficiency in illus- 
trations, for the purposes of stay-at-home explorers. Perhaps it may 
he that there are good reasons for this indifference. It may be that 
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tlie Spaniards tliemselves are as inartistic as they are deficient in some 
more important qualities. The Moors, who occupied the sonth, were, 
wo know, eminently artistic in all they did; so were some of the 
northern nations, who penetrated across the Pyrenees in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and occupied the Asturias and Old 
Castile ; but as the one race was expelled and the other absorbed, the 
Iberian element again came to the surface, and, as it predominated, Art 
seems to have died out under the depressing influences of exclusive- 
ness and bigotry. Were the Iberians Semitic ? — or did they belong to 
some even harder or less artistic race ? 

Whatever the cause, the result is nearly certain that, in so far as 
the Renaissance is concerned, it is only the first burst of it that is 
really worthy of much attention. The first symptoms of the new style 
displayed themselves during that period of exultation and of pride 
that followed on the fall of Granada, and the union of all Spain under 
the glorious tutelage of Ferdinand and Isabella. It continued to 
flourish till nearly the death of Charles V., a period during which 
Spain, from her discovery of the New World, and the position of her 
monarchs as the greatest sovereigns of Europe, combined with the 
energy of the great men who then illustrated her councils, stood for- 
ward practically as the leading nation of Europe. The enthusiasm 
and exultation of the first half of the sixteenth century are well ex- 
pressed in the buildings of that age, but they perished under the iron 
rule of Philip II. During the reign of this monarch nothing was 
thought of by him but the extension of his dominions, by 'whatever 
means this might be attained. The priesthood were bent on the acqui- 
sition of that power which the intolerance of the Spanish character 
and the dread of innovation enabled them to accumulate, and the laity 
were engrossed in the pursuit of those riches wdiich the discovery of 
the New World liad opened up to them. Art was not likely to flourish 
in a nation so occupied ; and the cold academical productions of 
Herrera are only too true a reflection of the small fraction of the 
national mind that could be spared for such purposes. What Palladio 
and Yignola did for Italian Art, Herrera^ did for Spanish, but without 
the gentleness and elegance which characterised the works of these 
two architects. However grand or rich his works may be, there is no 
human interest in them; and it is hardly to be wondered at that 
tourists look with indifference on their cold formality. The Si^niards 
themselves soon tired of it, and in the seventeenth century broke out 
into a wildness of style which out-IIerocls the absurdities of Borromini, 
or the most meretricious examples of the Louis Quatorze style. The 
forms then used were such are now relegated to the carver and 
gilder, and no single instance of anything like grandeur of conception 
can be quoted. 

The Spaniards distinguish these three epochs by calling the first 
the Platerosco, or silversmith’s style— a term which perfectly expi-esses 
the elegant exuberance of their fii’st efforts, extending from the fall of 
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Granada nearly to tlie abdication of Gliarles V. in 1555. Tlie second, 
which they call the Graico-Komano— heavy and pedantic, like its name 
— characterised the reign of Philip II, and his two successors, lasting 
consequently dovm to tlie middle of the seventeenth century. The 
third, -which the Spaniards distinguish by the nnpronoiinceahle cogno- 
men of Ghnrrigucresque, from the name of the architect who was the 
chief author of tlie monstrosities of his age, flourished for nearly a 
century, or say from about 1650 to 1750. During the last hundred 
years they have done nothing worthy of being quoted ; and it still 
remains to be seen whether the newly-revived spirit of the nation will 
be sufficiently lasting to lead to the revival of Ait. Their resumption 
of a political position among the great nations of Euroiie has been so 
unexpected tliat it would be unphilosophical to assume that they may 
not achieve an artistic success as gi^eat as their political. It may be so ; 
but the previous history of the Iberian mind by no means encourages 
sanguine views on this subject, and, it may be added, they have as yet 
shown no tondency towaixls develojiment in that direction. 


Ecclesiastical Architectuee. 

All the buildings of Ferdinand and Isabella are, so far as we know, 
in the late Gothic style. San Juan de los Beyes at Toledo is as Gotliic 
as Henry Vll.’s Chapel at Westminster ; so is the Oapella in which 
they lie entombed at Granada, though the sarcophagi on which their 
efligies repose are of an advanced Cinque-cento style ; but these were 
made at Genoa, and Italy was then some fifty years in advance of 
Spain. Even in the time of Charles Y. we find a Gothic feeling 
prevailing, in church-building at least, to an extent that is rather 
startling. 

The Cathedral at Salamanca, commenced in 1513, is purely Gothic 
ill style, though it betrays the Transition in our knowing the name of 
the architect who designed it, Gil de Hontanon, and that the work was 
continued by his son Bodrigo, after his death. We know, too, tliat 
their work there was so much admired that they were selected as the 
architects of the Cathedral of Segovia, one of the hirgest and finest in 
all Spain ; which, though commenced in 1525, and continued by Gil lill 
his death, in 1577, is so Gothic in all the parts that he superintended, 
that it scarcely can be called a Kenaissance work in any respect. 

Almost the first work in which Benaissance feeling distinctly 
appears is the Cathedral at Granada, commenced in 1521), from designs 
by Biego de Siloe, and 3 'et even this can hardly be called more Classical 
than the contemporary church of St. Eustache at Paris. Its plan is 
at first sight purely Gothic, hut, on closer examination, it contains 
arrangements which are not only novelties but improvements upon 
anything done before ; and such, that, if they had been, fairly worked 
out, would have produced a church better fitted for the dignified per- 
formance of Bomaii Catholic rites than anything which we have ^mt 
seen. The centre aisle, which is 40 feet wide, instead of terniinating 
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in a mere apse of tlie same width, expands into a dome 70 feet in dia- 
meter, beneath the centre of whi(jh, in a flood of light, stands the high 
altar. The supports of this dome are so nnmerons and so distributed that 
it might have been constructed 1 70 feet in diameter as easily, and of 
any height. No modem dome is in fact so constructively arranged ; 
and as it was not proposed that there should be any thoroughfiire under 
it, or that it should lead to anything beyond, the number of points of 
support which are introduced, and their being somewhat crowded, is a 
beauty rather than a defect. It opens by an arch, said to be 100 feet ^ 
high, into the body of the church ; and were it not that the centre aisle, 
as in all Spanish cathedrals, is blocked up by the choir, the vista from 
the western entrance would be unrivalled. The aisles on each side of 
the central one lead to two subordinate altars, which close their vista 


^ Probably if the odd 90 were deducted it would be nearer the truth. 
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most artistically and appropriately. The onter aisle forms an ambulatory 
round tlie wliole building, and communicates witli all the cliapels 
wbicli surround it* Tlie catbeciral is 400 feet long by 230 wide, and 
therefore of the first class, so far as size is concerned ,* and it has, besides, 
the splendid chapel in which the Gatholic Kings lie buried, and a Sagrario, 
or parish church, 100 feet square, on the right of the entrance. 

Looking at its plan only, this is certainly one of the finest churches 
in Europe. It would be difficult to point out any other, in wdiich 
the central aisle leads up to the dome, so well proportioned to‘ its 
dimensions, and to the dignity of the high altar which stands under 
it, or one where the side aisles haye a purpose and a meaning so per- 
fectly appropriate to the situation, and where the centre aisle has also 
its function so perfectly marked out and so well understood. All this 
being so, it is puzzling to know how it has been so neglected. Is it that 
the neighbouring Alhambra eclipses its glories altogether? — or is it 
that its details are so bad or so badly drawn as to mar the effect of the 
very beautiful plan and arrangements of the whole ? This silence can 
hardly be accounted for, but no description of it appears in any modern 
book, and there is no drawing, either of the exterior or interior, by 
which we can really judge of its effect. Such drawings as we do 
possess would lead us to suppose that the external form of the dome 
was not pleasing. The facade is unfinished, but any photographs that 
can be procured give a pleasing impression of the elegance and purity 
of its design. The Puerta del Perdon (marked A on the Plan), leading 
into the circular part of the choir, is certainly as rich a specimen of 
Renaissance Art as is to be found anywhere. Its taste is questionable, 
as the Roman Orders are used merely as ornaments, without reference 
to constructive propriety ; but the whole 
is so rich, there is such an exuberance of 
ornament, and such a play of fancy, that 
in any other position it could not be 
passed over without remark. The interior 
of the church must have beauties which 
an architect would discover in spite of 
the whitewash which covers it, and in 
spite, too, of the gaudy colouring of its 
Moorish rival on the neighbouring hill, 
which has so eclipsed it hitherto in the 
eyes of tourists ; but if they exist they 
have not been remarked by any of those 
who have written about Granada up to 
the present time. 

The Cathedral of Jaen, like that of 
Gi-anada, is said to have been built on the 
site of the great mosque of the city. It was 
commenced in 1525 by an architect called 77. 

Yaldelvira, and is interesting from its plan 
being arranged in a manner peculiar to Spanish cathedrals, but not 
found in any earlier example, though freqxiently afterwards. It is a 



Capital of Cathedral at Jaen. 



From Parcerisa,, "Pccuc*rdos,'i i:c. 


its class, but possesses neither plans nor archi- 
tectural details of any sort. 
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parallelogram 300 ft. loBg bj 175 in width, arranged in three aisles, 
•with a series of chapels beyond the outer one. Such an arrangement 
lias neither the poetry nor grace of that of Granada, but it may bo better 
suited to the incipient Classical style which was then being introduced. 
Internally, its archi teeture is of the same pattern as that of Granada. The 
piers (Woodcut No. 77) consist of four half-columns of the Corinthian 
Order, attached to the four sides of a square pier, and ever this a block 
of the entablature, with its frieze, cornice, &o., spreading over like a gitiat 
mushroom, and inartistically cutting off the pier-arches from their sup)- 
ports. If this entablature had been omitted, and the arches of the great 
vaults spmmg direct from the capitals of the pillars, their effect, from 
their size and richness, would have been extremely grand. In the centre 
there is a great dome which relieves their monotony, so that altogether 
it required very little to make the whole pleasing and satisfactory ; 
but 'white, or rather yellow, wash seems to have obliterated what 
beauties it possessed, and to have inereased the repugnance of tourists 
to study its pecTiliarities. 


^ Parcerisfi’s ‘ Eeciierdos y BelJozas de Es- 
pana,” now in course of publication at Madrid, 
is one of the best and most complete works of 
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As tlie Church of Malaga is one of those which artisfcs occasionally 
♦ sketch, we are able to form some idea of the effect of the exterior of 
these half-Gothic, half- Classic buildings of this age. That at Segovia is 
very similar, though earlier in style. Their principal merit is that they 
are devoid of affectation ; there are no pilasters or useless colnmns ; 
but their outline wants variety, and the windows are generally so small 
that they have a gloomy fatness which is seldom relieved by bnttre*ssos 
or- pinnacles to the extent it must have been in an earlier age. Their 
facades wore always intended to he relieved by steeples, generally in 
pairs; hnt, as in these two instances, seldom finished; seldom, indeed, 
is even one quite completed, as it iSj however, at Malaga (Woodcut Ko. 
78). The transeptal entrances are frequently more fortunate than 
those of the principal facade, partly because the building was com- 
menced generally fiom the choir-end, and partly bccanse, being less 
ambitious, they were more manageable. In this church, that shown 
ill the woodcut, and called the Puerta de las Cadenas, though unfinished, 
is a fafr specimen of the style ; and the whole flank of the building is 
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as agreeably composed as any of its age. If it misses some of tbe beau- 
ties of Gotliic, it has at least none of the falsities of the psendo-Classic 
and makes ns regret that architects, instead of following out what is 
here sketched, took to copying what was irrelevant and useless. 

The Cathedral of Valladolid is an extension of that of Jaen in plan, 
and thoroughly Sj^anish in all its arrangements ; but having been com- 
menced in the reign of Philip IL, from designs by Giovanni d’ Herrera, 
it is strictly Classical in all its details. Its dimensions am very con- 
siderable, being 400 ft. long 
by 205 in width and it 
was to have had a tower 
240 ft. high at each of its 
four angles. The interior 




80. i^lan of the Cathedral del Pilar at Zaragoza. From Funz. 
Scale 100 feet to l inch. 


is severe and simple; and, 
as far as can he judged from 
the materials available, is 
one of the most effective, 
as it is one of the largest 
churches of its age ; simple 
in arrangement, grand in 
proportion, and ornamented 
with taste, in spite of the 
meddling of Churriguerra 
at a later age. 

The second Cathedral of 
Zaragoza, called Del Pilar, 
from possessing the iden- 
tical pillar on which the 
Virgin descended from hea- 
ven, is even larger than 
that last described, being 
435 ft. long by 220 in width, 
so that it covers nearly 
100,000 ft. It was, how- 
ever, commenced at a had 
age (1677), by Francisco 
Ilerrera, continued at vari- 
ous intervals by difibrent 
architects, and even now 
can hardly be said to be 


(jomplete. Aithcaigh pos- 
sessing elements of grandeur about it, the fatal effects of bad taste 


are everywhere so ajiparent that its design is very unworthy of its 


dimensions and of the position it holds as the largest and most 


celebrated modern church in Sjdn. Externally, the principal defect 
is that it has no dome or central point of sufficient size to relieve 


* Its superficial dimensions are consequently very nearly identical witli those of our St. 
Pam’s. 
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the squareness and flatness of the design. The central dome being 
really the one great invention of the Eenaissance architects, and the 
one point which fairly challenges comparison with anything in Medi- 
eval Art, it is the feature which gives such dignity externally to St* 
Peter’s, St. Paul’s, and other churches of the same class. It is sadly 
missed here, and its place would not have been supplied by the four 
towers which were intended to have adorned its angles. One only 
of these has been carried as high as the third storey ; the rest are only 
of the height of the roof, and do not suffice to relieve the flatness which 
is inherent in the few openings and unbroken line of walls so common 
in Spanish buildings. In this respect the Gothic Seo— as the other 
Cathedral of Zaragoza is called — is more fortunate. It has one complete 
tower of Cinque-cento design (Woodcut No. 82), and which maybe con- 



si. View of the Cathedral del Pilar at Zaragoza, From Parcerisa. 


sidered as a typical specimen. of the campaniles of Spain of this age. 
Though not perfect, either in outline or in detail, it avoids many of the 
defects which architects too frequently fall into in designing buildings 
with great vertical dimensions in a style where horizontal features so 
essentially prevail. The rusticated basement is solid and well projior- 
tioned; the next storey also is without openings and without an Order, 
properly so .called; and the two others gradually increase in lightness 
as they ascend. It is very doubtful whether the termination we now- 
see is that originally designed, but the effect is not ungraceful, and 
avoids the common defect of jilacing a dome on so tall a building, 
where it always appears low and squat, or of adding a spire wdiose 
lines can hardly be made to accord with the forms of Classical Art. 
This tower was commenced in the year 1685, from the designs of a 
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Roman arcliitect, J. B. Contim, wRo was also tlie arcliitect of tlie 
Hospital of Montserat. Its RoigRt is about 300 ft. EiiglisR. 

In tRe cRnrcR of San 
Andrea at Madrid is a cRapel 
to San Isidro, a saint faraons 
Rere, tRongR scarcely Imown 
elsewRere. It was erected 
by PRilip IV. and GRarles 
II. at tbe Tery end of the 
seventeentR century, and is 
a very fair specimen of tRe 
style of ornamentation in 
tRe cRnrcRes of tliis epocR. 
RicR and gorgeous iRey cer- 
tainly are, and generally 
also freer from faults of ex- 
aggeration tlian tReir Italian 
congeners, but tliey are not 
satisfactory as a wRole, and 
tliougR grand, even it may 
be said palatial, they seldom 
produce tRe eifect of solem- 
nity so desirable in a cRnrcR, 
tliongR tReir ariangenients 
are never sncR as to admit 
of tReir being taben for any- 
thing else. 

The principal defect is 
that, in the first place, the}^ 
are over-ornamented, every 
part being covered wiiii 
mouldings or panellings, 
and these generally accen- 
tuated with colour. But a 
worse defect than this is 
that the ornaments gene- 
rally are -in very bad taste. 
TRe fatal facility afforded by 
plaster allowing the artist to 
run wild in his decointions. 
.S2. Tower of the Seo, Zaragoza. From Parcerusa. and Raving no restraint of 

construction when seized 
with a hankering after novelty, it requires a degree of restraint and 
self-control which few architects can exercise, not to indulge in too 
exuberant decoration. 

Perhaps the most redeeming features of Spanish churches are the 
steeples with which they are almost invariably adorned. In Italy 
there is scarcely an instance in the Renaissance times where the 
eauipanilo is successfully wedded to the body of the building. In 
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most instances they are entirely detanbecl, or, when in juxtaposition, 
their plainness and great height are rather destructive than otherwise 
to the effect of the building. In France there is scarcely a single 
example of a successful Kenaissance steeple. There are western towers 
at St. Sulpice and St. Vincent de Paul, hut even these can hardly be 
called remarkable, and they are exceptional, and not such features as 
will bear examination by themselves. The Spaniards, on the other 
hand, never seem to have thought a design complete wdthout two or 
four steeples being attached to it, and these very often Avere of great 
heanty of design. The example at Malaga, quoted above (\\hodcut 
ISo. 78), and that of the Seo at Elaragoza (Woodcut Ko. 82), are fair 
average specimens of the class. They are found attached to every 
church and every convent in Spain, and not only give a peculiar local 
character to the landscape, hut produce in fact by far the most jdeasing 
effects of Architectural Art in that country. 

Perhaps the most pleasing group of steeples to be found in Spain 
is that which adorns the Cathedral of Santiago. The facade of the 
church, it is true, v\as built as late as 1738, and will not therefore hear 
examination ; but its general outline is so picturesque, it fits so pleas- 
ingly with the old cloister, which is two centuries earlier, and these 
with the steeples make up a group of buildings so picturesque in out- 
line and so gorgeous in detail, that he must indeed be severe in taste 
who can resist the fascination of such an assenihlage of buildings. 
There are other specimens at Xeres, at Carmona, and at other places, 
where their tall spires give a character to the outline of the towns as 
heautiful as it is truly local and Spanish. 

It is of course true that during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the Spanish architects did build steeples which were as 
frightful as can well he conceived ; but these were certainly the excep- 
tion, and then it was only in the depth of their architectural Dark Ages. 
As a general rule, the steeple is the feature of their churches which 
they managed, with the most success, and which gives the greatest 
amount of character, not only to their churches hut to their towns, 
from whatever point of view we look at them. 

TxiE Escurial. 

\Vhat Versailles is to Prance and to the history of Erench Penais- 
sance Architecture, the Escurial is to Spain and to its architectural 
history. They are both of them the greatest and most deliberate 
efforts of the national will in this direction, and the host exponents of 
the taste of the day iu which they were erected. The Spanish example, 
however, is, as nearly as may he, a century older than its rival, having 
been commenced in 1563, it is said in consequence of a vow made by 
Philip II. at the battle of St, Quentin, and, like Versailles, it had two 
architects, the original designs having been furnished by G iaubattista, 
of Toledo, hut the actual execution being the work of the celebrated 
Herrera, who succeeded on the death of the original architect, which 
took place in 1567. 
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It is not possible to establish any Tery exact parallel between the 
two bnilclings wbicb were erected for sncb dissimilar purposes. Yer- 
sailles was designed as the residence of a gay and brilliant court, 
and a theatrical chapel in the back yard was added only as the pendent 
to the more important Theatre, which was an indispensable adjunct to 
such a palace. The Escurial was the splendid abode of a great but 
gloomy despotism, where the church was the principal and grandest 
feature of the design, and the abodes of priests occupied the places 
which at li^ersailles were appropriated to courtiers. 

Architecturally, too, it must be observed that the design of Yer- 
sailles is wholly external ; all its bravery is on its face, and looks 
outwards; while whatever there is of grandeur or elegance in the 
Spanish example must be looked for in the courtyards, or in the church 
which forms the centre of the whole composition. Externally the 
building is little better than a great granite banuck, and, though the 
fa<;ade does make some pretension to architectural design, it is of the 
most commonplace character, excusable only on the plea that it is a 
screen — a shell, in fact — to contain a noble kernel inside. 


^ No plan of the building has been yet a general rule the views are not much more 

published which can be depended on either trustworthy, 

for correctness of detail or dimensions, and as 
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Be this as it may, the general conception of the hnilding is singii- 
larly grand and approimate. The great fagade with its three wdl- 
proportioned entrances, and its two flanking towers, is jnst sufficiently 
broken for effect, and is well proportioned both as to height and lencHh ; 
for though only one half the length of the garden fagade at Versailles’ 
it IS not only higher, but very much more broken in outline. 

Nothing can be grander than the arrangement of the central entrance, 
leading to a well-proportioned atrium in front of the great basilica, and 
having on the right hand the Golegio, on the left the monastery 


EvQry modem author in describing this building begins by assert- 
ing that the motivo of the design was to represent the gridiron on which 
St, Lawrence suifered martyrdom. Though the conceit is clever, it 
hardly seems tenable, inasmuch as any one who looks at the pictures of 
the martyrdom of the saint which are contemporary with the building 
of the palace, will see that their conception of the instrument of torture 
used for the occasion was an iron bedstead, very appropriate for the 
purpose, but as unlike our notion of a gridiron as it is unlike the plan 
of the EscuriaL The whole story seems a mistaken invention of a 


of the EscuriaL From a Drawing by D. Roberts, R.A. 
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Sectiuii through the Church and Atrium of the Escurkl. From Ximenes. 


beyond whicli is the palace, wliicb. culminates in tlie state apartments, 
further on and immediately behind the high altar. Kor can anything be 
much better than the four smaller courts of the college, leading up the 
grandest court of tlie whole building, and on the other side the gradual 
increase of magnificence to the great court of the palace, and thence to 
the state apartments. But the crowning beauty^ of the ■whole arrange- 
ment is, that through all and above ail i-ises the church with its dome 
and two western towers, giving dignity and point to the whole, and 
supplying that feature the want of which is so painfully felt at Yer- 
sailles and the Tuileries. In the entire design of the Escurial it 
cannot be said that there is one single feature which is in the -wrong 
place, or winch could be omitted "without loss to the general effect, 
ur one which is not perfectly proportioned not only to its place, hut 
also to the relative influence it was intended it should have on the 
Avholo design. Yet wdth all this it must be confessed that the Escurial 
is a failure in an architectural sense ; a great conception has, in fact, 
been utterly destroyed by the way in -yv'hich it has been carried out. 

The facade, which extends to 680 ft. in length, is ruined by the 
number of small windows which crowd it everywhere. Being really 
five stories in height throughout, and seven, with an attic, in the 
centre, the first five are comprehended in the height of the Doric 
Order of the central portico, though there are only three hetw^een the 
pillars, hut one is added in the basement on either side of the 
central block, and another takes in the height of the entahlatiire of 
the Order; the remaining two are comprised in an attic. All this is 
bad enough, but it is made worse by the small size of these windows 
and the want of appropriate dressings, "wdiich gives an air of meanness 
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to the whole which the size of the facade rather acids to than diminishes. 
If all these sm<all windows wore necessary for the internal arrange- 
ments, as no doubt tliey were, the introduction of the Order at all was 
an. unpardonable mistake, and 'two bold masses, like towers, flanking 
the entrance, would liaTo given it all the importance requiied, without 
incongruity. Tlie angle towers, though well placed and well propor- 
tioned, I’oqnire some further ornament, especially in the upper stories, 
to give them dignity; they are designed merely like private dwelling- 
houses, three windows wide and nine stones high. The flanks of the 
building are nothing more than plain granite walls, pierced with fl.ve 
stories of imornamentecl square windows, with as little design and as 
little omaincnt as one generally finds in a Manchester cotton-mill. 
Where this extends over 520 ft. the effect is most unpleasing, especially 
as by a little grouping of the windows, ancl a few sliglit projections, it 
might easily have been avoided. 

Tlie atrium in front of the clmrch, which, from the plan, we would 
expect to be the richest and most effective feature in the design, is 
ruined from the same cause. On the right and left hand there is 
nothing Imt a plain factory-like building, fi.ve stories in lieiglit, with 
the further singular disadvantage that, as the ground slopes upwards 
towards the entrance of the church, the string courses and cornice 
follow the incline ; but the window-heads are horizontal, and each 
pair rises a little over the next, so as to follow the rake of the string, 
ill no’ modern building is there so clumsy and so disagreeable a make- 
shift as this. The idea of the architect evidently was, that hy the 
plainness of the flanks he could enhance the richness of the porch of 
the church— -a clumsy theatrical trick, which was sure to fail. It is as 
if a lady were to put a blanket over her shoulders instead of a shawl 
in order to enhance the richness of her dress. If the sides of this 
court hail been arcaded, like the great cloister, ancl had there been an 
appropriate entrance on either hand to the College and to the Ikilaco, 
it would have been a restoration of the old and beautiful feature of an 
atrium which modern chniches lack most sadly. As it is, llie architect 
has actually been at the pains to provide an underground communica- 
tion between the two sides of the building, in order not to break the 
uniform ugliness of the elevation. 

The seven small courts, each about 60 ft. square, are not remark- 
able as architectural designs. They have each three tiers of arcades, 
one over the other, veiy plain and very xmobjectionahle. The Palace 
Court has on three sides an arcade, wdth a Doric Order in very good 
proportion, above which is a gallery with square-headed windows in 
panels. The most magnificent feature in the whole, however, is the 
Court of the College, aboxit 140 ft. square, with an arcaded cloister, in two 
stories, rnnniug round its four sides. There is a garden in the centre, 
with a fountain ; and the whole is so well proportioned, and of such 
dimensions, that there is scarcely any cortile in an Italian palace to 
compare with this. Its one defect, and it applies to all the courts here, ‘ 
is that they are approached only through small doorways ; and these 
not in the centre of the sides, but either in the angles of the courts 
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or -uns^^iiimetrically on some part of the sides ; consequent!}^ the courts 
do not produce any grand united effect, which they might easily have 
been made to do. Each is independent of the otlier, and no vista or 
general conception of the whole can be anywhere obtained. 

The great feature of the group, however, is the Church; and 
whether we consider it with reference to its dimensions or to the 
grandeur of its design, it deserves to rank as one of the great Eenais- 
sance churches of Europe. 

Its dimensions, as far as they can be made out from such plans as 
are available, are 340 ft. east and west, by 200 aiorth and south, and it 
covers about 70,000 square feet. The dome is 60 ft. in diameter in- 
ternally, or less than that of the Pantheon at Paris, but is single, and of 
much simpler construction. Externally, the fa 9 ade is not very remark- 
able, but there is nothing to offend good taste. It expresses perfectly 
the internal arrangements, and, with its two flanking towers, is quite 
as imposing as the dimensions of the atrium require or would admit of. 

Internally, there is in front a gallery extending across the church, 
similar to that at St. Peter’s at Eome, and which may have suggested 
such an arrangement to Maderno. Passing this, you come to a feature 
wholly Spanish, and which probably no other church possesses, though 
one that, it is much to be regretted, was not often repeated. In order 
to understand this, it must be recollected that it is an essential feature 
in Spanish ecclesiological arrangements that the choir should occupy the 
centre of the nave, facing the altar, and inmost cases blocking it up and 
destroying the vista and general proportions of tlie building. In the 
Church of the Escurial, and there only, has this arrangement been pre- 
served without detriment to the architecture, inasmnch as you enter 
wider the “ Coro,” through a low apartment divided by piers into three 
aisles, and which is practically 100 ft. long by the whole width of the 
church. Being impeifectl}" lighted, almost gloomy in fact, the dimen- 
sions and splendour of the church itself are immensely enhanced by 
this cavernous entrance. Beyond this the cliurcli is square in plan, 
and divided, by the four great piers of the dome and the arches they, 
sustain, into a Greek cross in construction. The proportions of the 
church are good, and the details of the Doi-ic Order, with which it is 
ornamented, are simple and unobtrusive, hut on a scale designed for 
external architecture, and with details so large and bold as to be wholly 
unsuited for internal pniq^oses, and which contrast most iinpleasingly 
with the richness of the high altar, and the frescoes and decorations 
of the roof they support. This is indeed the great defect of the whole 
building, as carried out. The roof of the “ Coro ” was richly painted 
by Luca Giordano. The Eitablo of the higli altar is rich and elaborate 
in decoration, as is the Cai:)il]a Mayor in almost all Spanish cathedrals. 
The pavement is of the richest marbles, and all tiris contrasts nii- 
pleasingly with the plain simple architecture of the supports of the 
dome. Either these ought to have been taken as the key-note of the com- 
position, or they ought to have been decorated in liarmon}" with the rest. 

So much has been written, and from such diflerent points of view, 
with regard to this “ eighth wonder of the world,” that it is difficult to 
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form an impartial judgment regarding it. In dimensioris it is about 
iialf tlio size of Versailles, less than tile Caserta at Naples, and not so 
large as some of tlie xlustrian convents ; but- it is quite large enough 
for any palatial effect, and is, on the whole, as pitrpose-like and as well- 
proportioned a design as is to be found in any palace in modern times. 
Its defects are those inherent in the style, consisting in the employ- 
ment of an V Order ” where it was not wanted either for constructive or 
utilitarian purposes, and where it suggested neither ; but what iswonse 
than this is that it displays everywhere that absence of thought which 
must prevail where one man di'aws everything on a hoard before a 
stone is laid, and, in this instance, intensified by its being built in 
granite, which prevented a more lavish employment of ornament, 
or greater freedom in designing the details, which make the monotony 
of parts more painfully apparent in this than in almost any other design 
of modern times. 

The number of windows with which it is pierced externally would 
not have been a defect if they had been grouped, or had the wall been 
surmounted by a cornioione, or any of the ordinary devices used to 
give it character; but its prosaic, factory-like forms are all the more 
offensive because of the magnificence of the church, and other internal 
features, which are seen from the outside. Internally, though the 
conception is everywhere good, it is so marred by defects in execution, 
tliat, notwithstanding the beauty of some parts, the whole must be con- 
sidered as a failure ; but it is one of the grandest, and certainly the 
gloomiest failure of modern times. 

Secular Architecture. 

It is a relief to turn back from tlie granite coldness of tlie monkisli 
Escurial to the secular or semi-secular buildings of the early part of 
the sixteenth century, and to revel awhile in the lawless exuberance 
with which the Spaniards expressed their joy at the expulsion of the 
Moors, and the discovery of the New World. 

One of the earliest, as well as one of the most important, under- 
takings of the first half of the sixteenth centmy was the building, or 
rather rebuilding, of the University of Alcala, by the celebrated Car- 
dinal Cisneros or Ximenes. He so enlarged the basis of the school 
which formerly existed there, that shortly after that it became the 
second TJniversity of Spain, and almost a rival to Salamanca. The 
building was commenced apparently about the year 1510, under the 
superintendence of Pedro Gumiel, and continued to about the year 
1550, by Rodrig*o Gil Hontarion, and other architects of the period. 

The principal fa9ade of the University is a fair specimen, though 
not the best, of the style of the day. Its ornament is rich and exube- 
rant, and, if not in the best taste, like many other Spanish fagades, it 
is solid towards the basfe, and has an open arcaded storey at the top, 
which is certainly one of the most pleasing architectural features that 
can be applied to Palatial Architecture, giving lightness combined 
with shadow exactly where they are wanted for effect, and where they 
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can be snpjplieci without any apparent interference witli solidity. 
Except, indeed, in buildings of the very monnmental class, an arcade 
under tlie roof is a more legitimate way of giving shadow than a 
deeply-projecting cornice, and so tlioiigbt the early Spanish architects, 
who, consequently, employed this feature everywhere, and generally 
with the most pleasing effect. 
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as pleasing specimens as are to be found any where of a form \vhicli 
was felt to be indispensable for the successful carrying out of the 
widely-spaced system of supports which was then being introduced, 
and would be felt to be so now had we not sunk so completely into the 
groove of believing that what is Classical and established must be 
1:)etter than what is new or original. Still, a bracket capital is a deside- 
ratmn in ^Architecture, and is one the Spanish architects were in a fail- 
way of supplying when the Classical school of Herrera put a stop to 
progress in this or any other direction. The Italians tried it at a very 



hi. Alcala. Frum Villa Amil, ‘ Espagne Artistiquo et Monumental.’ 

much earlier age. At Torcelli and elsewhere wo find them as eaily 
as the twelfth century, but never after the Revival in the fifteenth. 
It docs not seem to have occurred to the French architects that such a 
thing was wanted, in stone Arehiiecturc at least, nor have any of the 
northern nations attempted it ; but the extreme elegance and con- 
venience of this form is shown by the universal practice of Eastern 
architects, and the beauty with which it may be ornamented, and 
rendered ornamental, proves that its study will amply reward any one 
who will turn his attention to it. As a basis, he will hardl}^ find better 
objects of study than the Spanish examples of the early part of the 
sixteenth century. 
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There is one State Apartment in the University, called the Para- 
nimfo, which deserves attention not only for its intrinsic beauty, but from 
its being so essentially Spanish in design. The roof is of richly carved 
woodwork in panels, in a style borrowed from the Moors, and here 
called “ Artesonado,’' of which there is another— perhaps more beautiful 
— specimen in the chapel, and under which is the Urna ” or cenotaph 

of the great Cardinal. 

i There are inaiiy— there 
were numberless— ex- 
amples of the same sort 
of work in various parts 
of Spain, all beautiful, 
and all resembling this 
one xnore or less, though 
no two are exactly alike. 
Under this roof is an 
elegant range of arches, 
in the beautiful Plate- 
resque style of that day, 
and the massive drape- 
ries below are perhaps 
as happy a mode of orna- 
menting the lower parts 
of the walls of sucxh a 
room as can well be con- 

In the monasteiy of 
Lupiana there is a clois- 
tered court (Woodcut 
No. 88 ) similar in de- 
sign to that at Alcala, 
but even grander, being 
four stories in height, 
each gallery being light- 
er than the one below 
it, and so arranged as 
to give the appearance 
of sufficient strength, 
combined with a light- 
ness and elegance pe- 
culiarly appropriate to 
Domestic Architecture, 
it is here. On the exterior 
)0 li ght for effect, but rGUnd 
•espect the Spanish architects 
taliaii brethren. The lattei- 
ucing the arcades of the x\mphi- 
g a ]\Ioo}ish or iMedimval design, 

■: their Vor i ginalif y and’" 'in doings 


SS. View in Ibe Cloister at Lupiana. From Villa Amil. 
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It mii«t be admitted, liowever, tbat some check was wanted to the 
exiibcraiice of fancy in which the Spaniards seemed inclined to indulge 
at this ago*. It is almost impossible not to be charmed with the 


Court in the Palace of the Infanta at Zaragoza. From Villa Ainil. 


3‘ichness of the Patio in the so-callcd Palace of the Infanta, at Zaragoza, 
but, at the same time, not to feel that, though suited for ivory-carving 
or cabinet work, Architecture so applied is unworthy of the name, even 
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in its Domestic form, tlioiigli tliere far less elevation and x^nrity is 
demanded tlian in temj)les or buildings devoted to higher pnrjmses. 

There are not, it must he confessed, many examx>les of such wildness 
as this, but many of the Lujiiana style. There is, for instance, a 
staircase in the Ilosxhtal of Santa Cruz, in Toledo, which almost sur- 
X)asscs it. But it must also be admitted that the Sx^anish mind was 
almost as frequently temx:>ted to luxuriate in a half-Gothic, half-Clas- 
sical style, as in the Palace of the Dukes of Infantado, at Guadalajara, 
at Burgos, Valladolid, and fifty other places that might be quoted, where 
we are more astonished by the richness of the decoration than delighted 
at its elegance ; but, eAmn in its worst phase, this exuberant style is far 
preferable to the cold, tame mediocrity of the succeeding age, and 
there are always, at leavst, some parts which may he unreservedly 
admired. In fact, wherever an edifice was erected or repaired during 
the first half of the sixteenth century, we are almost certain to fiill on 
details of the hest sort ; and for any but the very highest purposes of 
Art, it would be difficult to find a style more ax>x^roxn’iate than this is. 


The buildings described in the last few paragraxfiis may all be con- 
sidered as provincial exanaples, where the Spanish architects followed 
out their own peculiar ideas of what Eenaissance Architecture should 
be, uninfluenced by either Italian designs, or the knowledge of what 
had been done elsewhere. This was hardly the case with the biiildings 
erected for the Court, of which a notable example is found in the 
Palace adjoining that of the Moorish Kings, in the Alhambra, and which 



Charles Y. commenced for his 
own residence about the year 
1527, from designs bj' the Sx^anish 
architect Machuca, though tlie 
Xnincipai x^art of what we now 
see appears to have been erected 
by Berruguete. It unfortunatel}" 
suffers, as any quasi- Classical 
building must do, from its imme- 
diate proximity to the Alhambra, 
and is also much abused, because 
it is asseided that some' i^ortion 
of the Moorish Palace was pulled 
down to make room for it. This, 
however, is more than doubtful ; 


90. Plan of the Palace of Charles V. in the Alhambra. 
Scale 100 feet to i inch. 


for it is by no means certain that 
the Alhambra •was ever finished, 


or intended to be so, on a uni- 
form x^ltin; and the mode in which one angle of the new Palace was 
cut off, in order not to interfere with the old buildings, is in itself 
sufficient to refute the calumny. 

As it now stands, the building is very nearly an exact square, 
205 ft. each way, with a, circular court in tlio centre a little less 
than 100 ft. in diameter. The basement is as nearly EkS may be half 
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the height (28 ft.), very Boldly rnsticated, ancl contains a 3ne5^zanine 
witli circular windows. A similar arrangement of windows j^revails 
in the upper storey externally, bnt was meant only to light and ventilate 
thci state apartments. The Order of the basement is Doric — of the 
nppcr storey, Ionic— neither used with much purity, but combined 
with so much oi-nameiit, and that of so elegant a class, that the 
effect of the whole is extremelj^ pleasing. Excej)t in the centre of each 
face, the Orders are almost entirely subordinated to the ornamentation 
of the constructive details of the building, such as the window-dress- 
ings, panelling, and sculptured decoration; and where this is the case 
their intanduction is seldom offensive. In the interior, the circular 
gallery is sujiportcd by a tall Doric Oi'der on the ground floo]’, on which 
stands an Ionic Order of little more than half its height, .a proportion 
which prevents any idea of weakness in the suj^ports. 



9L Part Elevation, part Section, of the Palace of Charles V. at Oranada. Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 


The Palace never was finished, so that we cannot judge of the mode 
in which it ivas proposed to ornament the principal rooms, nor do we 
know what the form of the roof would have been externally ; but, as it 
stands, it may certainly bo regarded as an elegant and pleasing speci- 
men of Eenaissance Architecture— not so grand or bold as the contem- 
poraiy specimens at Eome or Florence, nor so picturesque as those of 
France— but dignified, elegunt, and palatial, and free from any offence 
against good taste to an extent not often found in buildings of this class 
and age. Although niiicli more Classical than those just described, it 
is still sufficiently original to be purely Spanish. There is no building, 
either in Italy or France, of that age which can be said to be in exactly 
the same style, though it is evident, from what we find here, that Spain 
with all the countries of Europe were then tending towards that dull 
uniformity of design which is the painful characteristic of the succeed- 
ing century. 

The Alcazar of Toledo is nearly of the same age as the Palace of 
Granada. The rebuilding of it, at least in its present form, seems to 
have been commenced by order of Charles V, in the year 1508, though 
not finished till it had felt the icy touch of Herrera under the 
reign of Philip II. The courtyard in the centre, which consists of two 
tiers of arches resting on pillars, is pleasing, bnt without the poetry 
of those at Lupiana or Alcala, being sadly deficient in richness or 
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92. View of the external Fumade of the Alcazar at Toledo. 


variety* The most pleasing feature is, the design of the western (?) 
facade externally, exhibiting the truly Spanish features of solidity 
below with increasing richness and openness above, which, as before 
remarked, is so effective, and so little understood out of the Peninsula. 
It is now in ruins, having suffered from fire on several occasions, and 
is one of those buildings which artists do not d.raw, though it seems 
well worthy of more attention than has hitherto been bestowed upon it. 

Judging from what we know of the history of Spain from the death 
of Philip II. down to the present day, we should hardly expect that his 
weak successors would be capable of any great or successful effort of 
architectural magnificence. It happened, however, that the Eoyal Palace 
at Madrid w’-as burnt to the ground on Christmas Eve in 1 7 B4-, when 
Philip V. determined to rebuild it on a new site, on a scale of mag- 
nificence carresponding to a Spaniard’s idea of his own iinpoitanco ; 
and Ivara, an Italian architect, was employed to realise this concep- 
tion. From what we know of his designs in* Italy, it is perhaps a 
matter of very little regret that, like most things Spanish, it never was 
realised; but a much smaller one was erected by another Italian, 
Sachetti, on the old site, and, considering that it was commenced in 
1737, it is a very fair specimen of the age and style. It is a solid 
square building, measuring 404, or, according to some authorities, 
440 ft. each way, with a courtyard in the centre 240 ft. square ; and as 
its height, at least on the side facing the river, is nearly 100 ft., the 
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mass is very imposing. It loses ixmcb of tliis effect when it comes to 
bo examined, in consequence of its being cut up> by a multitude of 
small windows. Tlie rusticated basement lias three stories of windows ; 
three more are included in the Order which stands upon it, and a 
seventh is visible over the cornice. Either it must be that the rooms 
on tlie. principal floor have two stories externally and one inteinalljq 
or there cannot be a single apartment of a height suited to a palace in 
tlie whole hiiilding. llie details, too, are generally coarse, and fre- 
quently designed with that absence of constructive propriety which 
characterises the Italian Architecture of the day, so that the present 
palace has little beyond its mass and the general grandeur of its outline 
to recommend it for admiration. In so far as we can judge from such 
drawings as exist, the old buildings which it superseded had a good 
deal in them that was certainly more picturesque, and probably even 
more artistic. The j^rincipal facade was in three stories, and had only 
three ranges of windows — one in a plain basement, the two upper each 
with, their own Order, and of palatial dimensions and height. It looked 
like a palace in reality", not like an asylum or hospital trying to look 
like a building of a Iiigher class. 


The Palace at Aranjuez is next in importance among those of 
Spain after the Escurial and that of the metropolis. Although not 
very remarkable either for its dimensions or the beauty of its details, 
it is generally in very tolerable taste, and free from many defects found 
ill contemporary examples of the same class of buildings. The central 
portion is sufficiently dignified without being overpowering, and the 


View oi the I’alace at Madrid. From a sketch by D. Roberts, R.A. 
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9t. The Miiseo at Madrid. From a Photosjrapli. 


wings are well proportioned to the central mass. The junction be- 
tween these two parts is jdeasinglj accentuated by the domes in the 
angles, and the whole sky-line sufficiently broken to prevent monotony. 
Taking it altogether, there are few buildings in Spain, of the same age 
(it was rebuilt in 1739 by Phihps V.), wdiich are so little obiectionable 
as this. 

San Idelfonso is a Spanish Versailles, but on a much smaller scale, 
with more tawdry details, and, though with moi’e pretension than Aran- 
juez, is very contemptible in general design. The Belvidere and Buen 
lietiro deserve no mention in a work pretending to describe only 
objects of Architectural Art. . 

As Spain has no municipal institutions worth mentioning, she has 
no municij^al buildings of sufficient importance to be alluded to hero. 
At some of her principal ports there are Lonjas or Exchanges which 
are buildings of some pretension. That at Seville was built by Herrera, 
and is probably the best example we have of his style, being regular 
and chaste, without the extreme coldness and formality of his usual 
manner. The Lonja at Barcelona is also much admired, but it will 
easily be understood that its real merits are not great when it is known 
that it was rebuilt in 1772 from the designs of a local architect, Juan 
Soler. It is, according to the usual recipe, a basement with the usual 
complement of windows, one storey high, on which stands a range of 
pilasters including two, with pediments, &c., at intervals. 



(,'harles III., by an architect of the name of Jnan de Villaneiiva, bill 
was not completed till some time afterwards. The principal fayade ha? 
the merit of ha.ving its entrance w’-ell marked by a portico of six Doric 
columns, which are not surmounted by a pediment, and on either side 
is a basement of good proportion and elegant design, sux:>porting an 
Ionic colonnade, behind which is an attic crowned by a cornicionc 
of appropriate dimensions and design. There is no concealment and 
no false construction anywhere, and the Classical details are used with 
truth and propriety throughout. Its principal defects are that the 
order of the portico is too plain and simple for the rest of the 
The unbroken entablature adds to this defect, and the attic over it 
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At Madrid, where one would naturally expect something better, 
there does not seem to be any building worthy of notice as a specimen 
of Architecture. Tonz and others quote the Carcel del Corte, or prison 
for the nobles; but it certainly woiild be considered a very con- 
temptible specimen of the art, either for dimensions or style, in any 
provincial town in England ; and the Council House and other build- 
ings which ought to be of importance are as commonj^lace as we can 
imagine anything to bo. The one exception to this seems to bo the 
Aluseo— a gallery of pictures, which, if not quite successful in design, 
has so many good jioints about it as to be well worthy of study, and, 
with a very little more taste in the arrangement of the details, might 
liave been a really fine building. It was commenced in the reign of 
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"badly managed. When a larger Order is used with a smaller, the first 
ought to he as ornate, and cut up into as many parts, as possible, so as 
not to overpower its modest neighbour, and the smaller ought to be 
made, by simplicity of parts, to look as if it were only a smaller part of 
the larger. The opposite course has been followed here ; consequently 
a very good design fails to produce an effect to which it very nearly 
attained. 

In the provinces there are occasionally to be found examples of the 
early Renaissance Art, as picturesque and as pleasing as any that 
exist either in Italy or France, and with that peculiar exuberance of 
detail that was so characteristic of the style in Spain. Few of these 
have yet been drawn -with anj'thing like exactness — few indeed have 
ever been described ; but if a more cosmopolite feeling shouki ever 
prevail in Architectural Art, there are many examples here whicli may 
be considered as well worthy of admiration. 

As an instance, the Carcel del Corte at Baeza (Woodcut No. 95) 
may be quoted, not as remarkable for either size or purity of design, 
but as possessing that indefinable grace arising from honesty of purpose 
•and correct application of oraament to the parts where it is wanted. 
There is also a certain breadth of design, and a xde^^sing proportion 
between the solids and the voids which conduces so essentially to 
architectural effect. 

It may be asked, where do the Grandees of Spain live ? Surely 
their palaces ought to be commensurate with their pride, and present 
architectural features worthy of attention ? The question is easier 
asked than answered. They certainly do not live in the country. 
There seems to be nothing in Spain corresponding with the English 
Park or French Chateau ; nor is there, so far as is known, one single 
country-seat in the length or breadth of the land worthy of being com- 
memorated. When not in Madrid, the nobles seem to live in the 
provincial towns near to which their estates are situated, but not in 
palaces even then ; nor do their residences in the capital seem wortliy 
of attention. Ford describes the facade of that of the Duke of Medina 
Celi as looking “ like ten Baker Street houses put together,” a descri])- 
tion which, it is feared, is only too correct. If the others are in Hie 
same style, they may he very characteristic of the present position of 
the nobility of Spain, but must be beneath contempt as works of 
Architectural Art. 

On the whole, perhaps, we should not be far wrong in assuming 
that the Spaniards are among the least artistic people in Eui'ope. 
Great things have been done in their country hy foreigners, and they 
themselves have done creditable things in periods of great excitement, 
and under the pressure of foreign example ; .but in themselvos they 
seem to have no innate love of Art, no real appreciation for its beauties, 
and, wdien left to themselves, they care little for the expression of beauty 
in any of the forms in 'which Art has learned to embody itvself. In 
Painting they have done some things that arc worth}' of praise ; in 
Sculpture they have done very little ; and in Architectural Art they 
certainly have not achieved success. Notwithstanding that they have 
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a climate inviting to arcliitectnral display in every form, — iliongh 
tliiiy iiave the best of materials in infinite abundance, — tlioiigli tliey 
had wealth and learning, and were stimulated by the example of what 
had been done in their own countiy, and was doing by other nations, 
—in spite of all this, they have fallen far short of what was effected 
either in Italy or France, and now seem to be utterly incapable of 
appreciating the excellences of Architectural Art, or of caring to 
enjoy them. 


PORTUGAL. 

Are there any buildings of Renaissance Style in Portugal 'worthy of 
note? If there are, they seem to have escaped the attention of artists 
and tourists. The old books represent a palace of some grandeur a, t 
fjisbon, Avith a splendid plaza in front of it, where, on state occasions, 
they used to butcher bulls and burn nonconforming Christians ; but 
the earthquake seems to liaA^e SAvalloAved it up, though, like CromAvelPs 
Ironsides, who are made to account for so many of the crimes and 
shortcomings of church Avardens in oiir own country, this celebrated 
catastrophe has to bear the blame of so much that we are led to suspect 
that it Avas really hardly so destructive as it is said to have been. 

Be this as it iiia^q the Convent at Mafra seems to be the only 
really grand structure of Renaissance Style in the country. It AA^as 
built in consequence of a vow made during a dangerous fit of illness by 
John Y., from the designs of an architect named Ludovico, and said to 
be a German. He commenced it in 1717, and it was practically com- 
pleted in 1732. Its dimensions are such as to surpass those of the 
Escurial, being 7G0 ft. east and Avest, and 670 north and south. 

The church in this design stands in the centre of the principal 
facade, instead of being throwm back, as in the Spanish example, and, 
in consequence of being only of the same height, and not much 
grander in design than the domestic buildings which flank it on either 
side, it certainly lacks the dignity AAdiich the other possesses. In other 
respects it is, externally at least, very much superior to its rival. The 
flanking toAvers are more graceful, the dome better proportioned, its 
details are more elegant and appropriate, and it has the advantage of a 
magnificent flight of steps leading to its portals, so that, Avere it not 
that the wings oA'erpoAA-er it, it ought, in eyerj sense, to surpass the 
boasted creation of the bigot Philip. The rest of the building exter- 
nally is also very much more pleasing than the Escurial, the Domestic 
parts being broken up in masses, Avliich prevent the cold monotony 
that destroys the efiect of the Escurial, and, being generally only three 
— seldom four— stories in height, it has a palatial air, Avhich is entirely 
wanting in the seven and eight storied palaces of Spain. 
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I’alace at Mafra. From a BfcetcU by Charles Landseer, R.A. 


and lias not been more carefully illustrated, for, though, it has faults of 
detail— perhaps not a few— there is probably no palace erected in the 
eighteenth century which is so free from them, and which has a greater 
air of grandeur than this; considering, too, that, like the Escurial, it 
contains a monastery combined with a palace, the difficulties it pre- 
sented to an architect were such as it was by no means easy to 
overcome. 

If the Portuguese do not wish to be considered as the least artistic 
people in Europe, they would do well to publish some illustrations or 
statistics of the works of Art they possess. So far as is now known to 
the world in general, they never produced a painter or sculptor worth 
mentioning ; they have no architect whose name is known out of his 
own country; and, considering their history, their former wealth 
and power, and their opportunities, they certainly have produced, 
in proportion, fewer buildings worthy of note than any other nation 
of Europe. 
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INTROBUCTION. 

The histo^ of tho introduction of the Eenaissanee Architecture into 
I ranee differs in many essential particulars from that of its rise in 
Italy , as well as from, that of its adoption in Spain. 

In Italy it was a spontaneous growth, arising from circumstances 
which have been detailed in the foregoing pages. In France it was 
an importation from the south, afte? thf had acquit 'cZ- 
pletoness and consistency in the land of its birth. The principal 
reason forits adoption in France was the revival of classical literatob 
which had exorcised so great an influence in its development in Italy’ 
But more than this was the secondary cause, that the Art and artists of 
Italy had acquired a name and fame in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century which rendered fashionable whatever they did esnoci.lTv 

IM He northern »tioL “ 

em.iJ.te them m f teo two mtt oalp, all would have beoa well ■ tl . 
misteke was, their moluding Architecture in the same categoiw In a 
jubilant, unreasoning age like that, we should not be surprised at thk 
want of discrimination, however much we may regret the result 

The campaigns of Charles VIII. and of Lou^is IlLhS Ze a <^reat 
deal towards makmg the two nations acquainted with one another biri 
was not till after the memorable expedition of Francis I tbit +i 
French became thoiuughly familiarized with Italy and her works of ArT 
and conceived the desire of rivalling her in her artistic career evenlf 

SngdoT to th;ir own 

Yeiy little was done in this respect by either of th^ 

mo.mrol^ . butPr„ci. I. (1615-154^) w« ilLX 

mama of the day. One of .the first results of his visit tn^Ttii 
bring back Leonardo da Vinci to France; andL invited thitWR 

venuto Cellini, Primaticcio, and Serlio-men of ^ofe in 

country, all of whom were employed by him in the wths at f 1 Jr 
bleau, and elsewhere; and, although a number of 

mi™ "»“'«*■” a 

Italians; and the native artists laboured only to rival tbom • !i 
style they were introducing. The eonseauence was tl 

reign of Francis the new style became thoroughly ’establisheTlinJ 
long before the accession of Henry IV the ^ and, 

regmded ^ barbamus, and fit oSy S’e ^rSt:. 

Though thus introduced from Italy, the French adopted the new 
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style with a very different feeling from that which had guided the 
Italians in its elaboration. The French had a perfect Gothic style of 
their own, to which they ha^d long been accustomed to look with admi- 
ration, and which they had been gradually adapting to their more 
civilized wants, long before they thought of introducing the Classical 
style of Rome. Any one at all familiar with the Civil Ai'chitecture of 
the fifteenth century in France, knows how the Flamboyant style had 
been modified to meet the wants of the age. The openings had been 
made frequent and large, the windows square-headed, mullions had to 
a great extent been dispensed with, and generally the Municipal and 
Domestic Architecture was as elegant, and nearly as cheerful, as that 
which superseded it/ 

It would indeed be a curious subject of speculation to try and guess 
what the style would have become had no Roman remains existed, and 
had the French never crossed the Alps ; probably not so very different 
from what it afterwards became. The pointed arch certainly would 
have disappeared; so would buttresses and pinnacles; wooden roofs 
would, to a great extent, have superseded stone vaults in churches, 
and the improvement which was taking place in figure-painting would 
probably have required the suppression of mullions and tracery in the 
windows. In Domestic Architecture, string courses would most certainly 
have been more extensively used to mark the stories ; balconies would 
have been introduced, for their convenience, and i:)rohably also cornices, 
to mark the eaves. — 

All this might have resulted in very much what we find now; 
except — and the exception is most important — that a mania would 
never have arisen for spreading a network of pilasters and three- 
quarter columns over every part of a building, whether they were 
wanted or not, and where they had not even the merit of suggesting a 
reason for their employment. It is useless, however, speculating on 
the past— it is sufficient to know that Gothic had become impossible, 
and that something very like the forms then adopted had become 
inevitable, though we cannot but regret that their introduction was 
accompanied by the trammels of a style foreign to their use, and which 
eventually so far got the mastery over the real artistic exigencies of 
the art as to render it subject to those vagaries which have had so 
pernicious an effect on the Architecture of modern Europe. 

The French Renaissance differed further from the Italian in this— 
that it grew directly put of the Gothic ; and, instead of trying to copy 
Roman temples, or to rival their greatness, all the French architects, 
aimed at, in the early stages of the art, was to adapt the details of the 
Classical styles to their Gothic forms ; and, throughout France, a 
number of churches are to be found in which this is done with very 
considerable effect. The church of St. Michael at Dijon is as fair an 
average specimen of this class of church in France as that of San 
Zaecaria (Woodcut No. 37) is of the Italian group ; the great difference 
being, that in the French example the form is essentially Gothic, though 
the details are Classic. In the Italian example there is nothing that 
would he called Gothic on this side of the Alps, In the church at 
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Dijon every form is essentially Mediaeval; and tlie Classic details 
are applied witliout any cons tractive propriety, and, it must also be 
admitted, generally without any ornamental effect. At least, so we 
think now; but it is easy to understand that, in the age in \vhich 
it was built, it may have been considered a perfect example of 
Doman Art. 


97. FBa^ade of the Catliedral at Dijon. P’rom Lahorde, * Mouumeus de la France.' 

It frequently liappens in France that the eye of the tourist is 
charmed by the elilect produced by the outline of these qnasi-Classical 
buildings — as, for instance, when contemplating the dome which till 
recently crowned the intersection of the nave and transept of the 
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Catliedral at Bayeiix, or tlie western towers of Matilda’s ABBey at 
Caen ; and, tliongli tBe Gothic purist is ofiended at such innovations, 
there is little douBt But that they freq^uently were improvements, and 
might always have Been so had a little more taste Been displayed in 
the adaptation of the new forms. 

Another point of difference Between the Urench and Italian styles 
w’^as that the earliest Renaissance Buildings in France Were palaces 
or chateaux, and nine out of ten of these situated in the country. 
Francis I. was no church-Builder ; But all the energies, all the resources 
of the Art of his day, were devoted to FontaineBleau, and such palaces 
as Chambord, Madrid, Chenonceaux, and others of the same character. 
In these situations, where the Building was required to group with 
the undulations of the country and the irregular growth of trees, or 
the adjuncts of outhouses, regularity would have Been as inartistic as 
it was uncalled for. On the other hand, a Roman or Florentine palace, 
hounded by straight streets, could not he otherwise than rectangular ; 
and any irregularity would have Been as impertinent as it would have 
Been inappropriate. In till country, high roofs and a Broken sky-line 
harmonized with the scenery, and gave elevation and dignity to a 
Building that could Be seen on all sides and at all distances. A high 
roof cannot he seen from a street, and a Broken sky-line is lost when 
the spectator is close under a Building. In fact, a Farnese palace 
would have Been as much out of place on the Banks of the Loire, as 
a Chambord would have Been in the narrow streets of Rome, or a 
Chenonceaux on a Bridge over the Tiber. 

Another proof of contrast Between the arts of the two countries is 
the unity that marks the history of the art in France, as compared 
with that of Italy. In the former country we have no strongly-marked 
provincial peculiarities like those which distinguish the sWe of 
Florence from that of Rome, and Both from -what is found in Venice. 
The art was introduced into Fiunce by her kings, and it was from 
Paris — and from that city only — that all the designs proceeded which 
either influenced or were executed in the provinces. There are no 
local styles or local peculiarities which require remark. From the 
time of Francis I. to the present day, Paris has Been the literary and 
artistic, as well as the political, capital of France ; and the thread of 
our narrative may therefore Be continuous and uninterrupted. 

As the early stages of such a transition are those which it is always 
most difficult to understand, we are fortunate in possessing in the works 
of Androuet du Cerceau, published in 1570-79, during the reign of 
Henri TIL, a complete j>icture of the Architecture of his day, and as 
complete an indication of what was then admired or aspired to. 

At the time he wrote, sufficient feeling for the old style still 
remained to induce him to illustrate Couci and Montargis, as two of 
the “plus excellents Bastiments de la France But the Louvre and 
the Tuileries were the great projects and the most admired designs 
of that day. Next to. these come Blois and AmBoise, FontaineBleau, 
Chenonceaux, Madrid and Gaillon (vsince destroyed), Vallery and 
Verneul, and the unfinished palaces of Charleville and Ecouen. 
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Anotlaer oliaracteristic difierence between tlie styles of France and of 
Italy, as well as between the old Gothic and the Eenaissance, is, that 
among some thirty or forty buildings no ehnrch is illnstrated in the 
works of Dn Cerceau. In Italy the transition began with churehes; 
and St, Peter’s gave a tone to the whole style, and fixed its charac- 
teristics.* In France, it is true, St. Enstache had been built, and St. 
Etienne dn Mont restored, and various patchings and rebnildings had 
gone on ; hut kings and men of taste did not trouble themselves with 
these matters. The Crown gave the tone, and the Palace led the 
way, in Art. Hence, perhaps, much of the frivolity, but hence, also, 
much of the grace, that distinguished French Art as compared with 
Italian. In France we have not the great conceptions which so 
often redeem the faults of detail of the early Italian styles ; but, on 
the other hand, we have a style generally of greater elegance, and 
which seldom fell into those exaggerations of detail which so often 
disfigure the designs of even the best Italian masters. 

Although the Eenaissance style was impoiied from Italy into Spain 
about the same time, and nearly in the same manner, in which it was 
introduced into France, the character of the two nations was so 
different that the same seed soon produced very different results. The 
early Flateresque style of Sj^ain was based far more on the delicate 
and exuberant style of ornamentation introduced by the Moors, than 
on anything brought from Italy, or that is found in France ; and was 
cultivated because in that age there seems to have been an immense 
desire to display easily acquired wealth without the corresponding 
power to realize grand conceptions, and which consequently found 
vent in extreme elahoration of detail rather than in grandeur of design. 
This effervescence soon passed off, and the reaction was to the cold 
gloomy Greco-Eomano style of Herrera and his contemporaries, at a 
time when the French were indulging in all the wild caprices of the 
Henri Quatre style. From this the French proceeded to the invention 
of the gay but grand and original style of the age of Louis Quatorze. 
The Spaniards stopped short in the career of invention, and became 
either copyers of the French or borrowers from Italy. 
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Although it cannot "be said tliat cKuroli-building was either tlio 
earliest -or the most satisfactory form which the development of the 

Renaissance Art took in France, it 
will he convenient, as in other 
I instances, to take it first, having 
4 already enlarged sufficiently on 
the principles which guided the 
architects of that day in ahan- 
doning the old style for the 
more fashionable form of Classic 


a One of the earliest — and cer- 
tainly one of the most complete and 
best specimeiis of the Renaissance 
style — is the well-known church of 
St. Eiistache at Paris. The fonnda- 
tions were laid in 1532, though 
the church was not completed 
Xi^r neaiij^ a century afterwards. 
Vif Though thus commenced twenty- 
X;|g| sis years after St. Peter’s at Rome, 
Xu and carried on simultaneously, it 
X'll curiotis to observe how different 
were the principles on which the 
4 m two were constructed- — St. En- 
. staclie being in reality a Gothic 
five-aisled church in all essentials 
both of arrangement and constriic- 
tion, and it is only in the details 
that an esperienced eye perceives 
the influence of Classical Art, and 
remarks the unhappy effect which 
results from tiying to adajDt the forms of a particular style to purposes 
for which they were not originally intended. 

Notwithshuiding this, it cannot be denied that St. Eustachc is a 
very beautiful and elegant church. If its windows were filled with 


I’lan of St. Eustadie, I’ari«. From Lenoir, 
‘ Stutistiqiie j\Ionument:il dc Paris.’ 

Scale 100 ft. to 1 inch. 
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stained glass, for wliicli they are, in fact, better adapted than the more 
heavily nuilliuiied openings of j)nrely Gothic buildings, and its walls 
relieved by paintings, it would lival many buildings as a work of Art, 
though it might fail in that solemnity which should characterize a 
religious edifice. Its dimensions, too, are considerable, being 328 ft. 
trom oast to west, and nearly 150 ft. in general width, and 90 ft. in 
height to tbe ridge of the vault ; and throughout it is impossible to 
point to a single detail which is not elegant— more so than most 
of those found in Gothic buildings— or to anything offensively inap- 
propriate. Xotwithstanding all this, the effect it produces is far from 
pleasing. Everywhere ihe eye is offended by 
?lio attenuation — it might almost he called the 
wiredrawing — of Classical details, and the 
stilting that becomes necessary from the em- 
ployment of the flatter circular arch, instead 
of the taller pointed one. The hollow lines of 
the Corinthian capitals ai'c also very ill-adapted 
to receive the impost of an arch; and when 
the shaft is placed on a base taller than itself, 
imd dmwn out, as is too often the case here, 
the eye is everywhere shocked, the gxeat differ- 
ence being, that the Gothic shaft was in almost 
all instances employed to indicate and suggest 
construction, and might therefore he 100 dia- 
meters in height without appearing weak and 
inappropriate. In Gothic Art, the real con- 
struction was in the pier or wall behind it ; but 
tbe Eomaii Orders were the construction itself, 
and are only appropriate where they are so — 
when used merely to suggest it, they become 
ridiculous. The facade of the church was ori- 
ginally designed on the same principles as that st. KustacUe. From 

of St. Michael at Dijon (Woodcut JXo. 97), and 

was partially executed in that style ; but, being left unfinished, it was 
completed in tlie reign of Louis XIV., in the more Classical form in 
which we now find it. 

The church of St. Etienne du Mont is another Parisian example of 
this style. The rebuilding of this church was practically commenced 
ill 1537, and dragged on through a long period, owing perhaps to the 
delay that must always take place when one part of a building has to 
be removed before that which is to replace it can be commenced. 
It is far from being so complete and satisfactory an example as Bt. 
Eustache, though, like it, St. Etienne is a Gothic church disguised 
in the trappings of Classical details. The most remarkable feature 
about it is the Eood Screen, with the Staircases of the lightest open 
work which lead up to it on either hand. This is a poetical and 
beautiful conception, but marred by the details being neither con- 
structional nor elegant in themselves. The whole church would be 
very much improved by the introduction of colour, which evidently 
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100. I’art of Facade of Church of St. Paul and St. Louis, Paris. From Eosengarten. 


formed part of tRe origmal design; but nothing, it is feared, could 
ever reconcile the conflict between the two styles, wMch pervades 
the Avbole, and gives rise to such discrepancies as are everywhere 
apparent. 

There is a church in Dieppe very similar to this, and generally, 
thronghont France, it is common to find repairs in the style of tliese 
two Parisian examples, in chxirclies which, having been commenced in 
the fifteenth century, were continued during the sixteenth. All these 
quasi-Classical features were unmeaningly introduced in this pseudo- 
Gothic style, which was practically the only one employed in church- 
building in Franco during the course of that century ; so that it is 
almost a relief to come to downright introduction of Classical foims, 
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in the position and used for the purposes for which they were, or 
rather were snpposed to have been, designed. If it was necessary 
that Gothic Architecture should be abandoned, it certainly was not 
by this compromise that it could be worthily replaced. Any perfectly 
honest constructive forms would have been better than these Classical 
imitations ; but, as that was not to be, it is with a feeling almost of 
satisfiiction that we come even to the unmeaning tameness of the loiiis 
Quatorze style of Ecclesiastical Art. ^ 

Before it settled down to this, the French architects adopted for 
a while almost literally the style introduced in Italy by Mademo, 
Borromini, and others of that class, and which, as hefore remarked, 
was disseminated all over Europe by the Jesuits. The church of St. 
Paul and St. Louis at Paris is one of the most typical examples of 
this class in France. It was commenced in 1627, and finished in 
1641. The fa 9 ad 6 is three stories in height, and covered with the 
usual mass of unmeaning ornament. The geiieral efiect produced is 
rich and picturesque, but very unsatisfactory ; pillars with their 
entablatures and the various 
other ornaments used being 
merely pieced together so as 
to cover the whole surface of 
the facade, without the least 
reference either to the pur- 
poses for which pillars were 
originally designed, or to the 
constructive necessities of the 
building where they are now 
found. 

The interiors of the 
churches of this — which may 
be called the Jesuit style of 
Art — were not more satisfac- 
tory than the exteriors. Such 
architectural mouldings as 
w^ere used were of the most 
eontorted Rococo character. 

The sculpture employed con- 
sisted of sprawling figures of 
half-clothed angels, or of che- 
rubs, or of saints, and was 
generally unsupported — or at 
least not sufficiently supported 
— by the construction, and the 
ptXilltingS whicll were inter- lOl. Jesuit style of decoration. From Roscngarten. 
spersed with these belonged 

to the most theatrical and the least devotional style of Art which has 
yet been seen. 

It was fortunate that this transitional style did not last long in 
France. But specimens of it are to be found in every capital in 
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- Born 1598 ; dieil IGUO, 


Europe where the Jesuits obtained a footing, and many of its forms 
are so gay and so taking with a certain class of minds that traces of 
them are found long after the style had ceased to exist as a whole. 

The church of the Sorbonne, the first stone of which was laid in 
1629, may be quoted as one of these examples which mark an epoch 
and complete a stage of transition. It was designed by Le Mercier,^ 
under the orders of Cardinal Eichelieu, and the greatest pains were 
taken, by consulting architects both in France and Italy, to make it 
as perfect as possible. It became in consequence a little St. Peters's, 
with the addition of some of those improvements which Palladio and 
others of his school had subsequently introduced into the style. It is 
a church of no very great dimensions, being about 150 ft. in length, 
and its dome 40 ft. in diameter inte^nall 5 ^ The western facade has the 
usual arrangement of two stories, the lo-wer one of Coriiithian three- 
qnarter columns, surmounted by pilasters of the same order above, and 
the additional width of the aisle being made out by a gigantic console. 
The front of the transept towards the court is better, being ornamented 
with a portico of detached columns on the lower storey, with a great 
semicircular window above ; and the dome rises so closely behind the 

wall that the whole composition 
is extremely pleasing. So it was 
evidently thought at the time, for 
it is illustrated in every contem- 
porary hook on Architecture, and 
praised as a chef-d’oeuvre of Art. 

Another very similar work 
was commenced for A.nne of Aus- 
tria, by Francois Mansard,® at Val 
i cle Grace, in the year 1645 ; but 
finished by other architects, and 
in reality presents no points of 
novelty to distinguish it from that 
last quoted. There are several 
other churches of the same class 
in the capital and its neighbour- 
hood. Their style is that found in 
Italy as prevalent during the six- 
teenth century, though in France 
they may generally he taken as 
characteristic of the age of Louis 
Qimtorze. 

The one really remarkable 
building of this age rvhich stands 

102. Plan of the Dome of the Invalides at Paris. P’rom OUt fl*om the rest, aild is Onc of the 

Stnictares of its class, 
is the Dome ot the Invalides. It 


has the misfortune 


of being 


an 


after-thought, attached to a much 


^ Born at Pontoise ; died 166U. 
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plainer clinrcli, with, which it is hardly in keeping, so that, though in 
realit}^ only a part, it nanst he considered as a complete composition 
in itself. The dome was commenced in the year 1 680 from the designs 
of Jnles Hardonin Mansard/ and completed, entirely under his super- 
intendence, in the year 1706, and is considered as thoronghly the 
typical monument of his genius as that of St. raiiRs is considered as 
the monument of Sir Christopher Wren. 

In plan it resembles that of St. Paul’s, more than any other on 
the Continent, the four great piers which are universally employed 
abroad being placed so as to produce an almost octagonal effect, and 
are in fact pierced by doorways. The pillars standing free in front 
of those piers produce a confusion which is far from pleasing ; foi* 
it is evident that they do not support the masses above, and their 
prominence in consequence takes away from the solidity so evidently 
demanded. The small openings through the piers do not produce 


1 Born 1647; died 1708, 
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the same effect as was aimed at in St. Paul’s, of making the ground- 
plan truly octagonal, hut, by restricting them to the dimensions here 
found, the four great openings are made half the width of the dome 
itself, which is far better than the proportion of 40 to 108, as is found 
in our example. The dome itself is 92 ft. in diameter, ^ and internally 
less than twice that dimension in height, which is also a more pleasing 
proportion than is usually found, both St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s being 
too lofty for the other dimensions of these churches. The eye, or 
opening, is very large, and above it is a second dome, which is painted, 
and produces a very pretty and pleasing, but very theatrical effect^ 
iin worthy of siich a building. 

The external dome above this is, like our St. Paul’s, of wood, and 
so is the lantern, which deprives it of the dignity of that designed by 
Wren; but if a stone lantern could only be attained by the introduc- 
tion of the cone which disfigures the English example. Mansard used a 
wise discretion in refraining from attempting it. But, having done so, 
perhaps it would have been better to have adopted an avowedly' wooden 
construction exteinally, instead of one meant to look like stone. The 
external facade below the dome, though possessing no great novelty, 
is well and harmoniously designed; and the building being a Greek 
cross, and no part exaggerated, the whole is certainly one of the most 
pleasing examples of a domical building of this class in Europe, and 
wants only a very little to make it the typical and most beautiful 
monument of its class. It is true, nevertheless, that the introduction 
of two Ordei-s, the one superimposed on the other, does detract materi- 
^y from the dignity of the church, by making it appear two stories 
in height. But the introduction of only one range of pillars below 
would have reduced the dome to being a mere cripola. As in this 
instance— more even than in our St. Paul’s— the dome was intended to 
bo the principal feature of the design, it was probably prudent to sacri- 
fice the church to increase its dignity; in fact, adding one more to 
the numberless instances which prove how intractable the Orders are 
when applied to modern purposes. 

The body of the church of St. Sulpice does not, except in its size 
present any features worthy of notice. Internally, it presents" the 
defect inherent in Palladian churches, where an Order designed for 
external pinpo,ses is used on the scale, and with the simplicity, which 
suits a large area exposed to the atmosphere, but which becomes offen- 
sively rude when applied to intemal decoration, in a buildino- which 
not only protends to but demands elegance and richness of eftect. 

The western fagade, however, designed by Servandoni,* was added 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, to the church commenced more 
than a century before that time from the designs of Le Veau ; and, 


1 The plan and section, with the dimensions 
quoted, are taken from Isabelle’s ‘ Edifices Cir- 
ciilaires,’ which is usually a mo.st trustworthy 
authority ; but I amnot help suspecting they 
are in excess. By most authorities the dome 
is made about 82 ft. in diameter, and this, on 


the whole, seems nearer the truth. Of eio-ht 
or ten works I have consulted, no two aj^See 
on this point, fhe dimensions aiven ranfm 
from 76 ft. English to 92. 

2 Born 1695 ; died 1766. 
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105. Facade of St. Sulpice, Paris, as originally designed. 


though not without faults, it is one of the grandest of modem Europe. 
The width of the porch is 20 q ft., consisting of two Orders, superimposed 
on one another, and rising to the height of 1(30 ft. to the top of the 
balustrade. It is flanked on each side by towers, one of which rises 
100 ft. higher, but the tw^o, as carried out, diifer in height as well as in 
design. The lower or Doric Order is doubled, not in front, but towards 
the rear, thus giving great richness of effect, and great appearance of 



lOG. Plan of tbe Porch of St. Sulpice. 

strength to the portico, and above this is an Ionic Order of good pr’o- 
portions, with an arcade behind, standing on the rear rank of the 
lower columns. All this makes up a composition not quite satisfac- 
tory, it must be confessed, but much more so than any of those above 
described as erected in Italy, certainly more so than any previous 
one in France; and very little more is in fact wanted to make it a 
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very design. It is said that SerA^andoni originally proposed 

a pediment hetweeii, the towers, hut happily this was not carried out. 

Another portico, someAvhat similar, was added a little before tliis 
time to tlie cathedral of Aiicli ; but in this instance the towers are 
more important, and the centre too miich subdued ; so as to AA-ant 
dignity and to seem scpieezed up between the lateral masses. The 
( jrder is Corinthian thronghont, and the whole details so rich and so 
well designed as to produce a very pleasing effect, notwithstanding its 
incongruity Avith the Gothic cathedral to Avhich it is attached. 

None of the churches mentioned above can compare, either in 
beauty of design or in ske, AAnth that of St. GeneA’ieve, or, as it is 
more generally called, the Pantheon, at Paris ; wdiicli, though smaller 
than St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, and some others, may still fairly be con- 
sidered as entitled to be ranked as the third or fourth of the great 
Penaissance churches of Eiirop>e. 

It AAms commenced in the year 1755, in consequence, it is said, of a 
vow made by Louis XV. during an illness at Metz, but practically 
because the church of the patron saint of Paris, Avhich stood immedi- 
ately behind the present building, v^as not only falling to decay, but 
had long been considered as uuAAwthy of its destination. After a 
considerable amount of competition, the design of Soufflot ^ Avas 
accepted, and AA^as sufficiently adAmnced in 1764 to allow of the 
foundation-stone of one of the piers of the dome being’ laid by the 
king; but the building AA’as not entirely finished until after the death 
^ of its architect ill 1781. In consequence of its not being comxdeted 

Avhen the Kevolution broke out, it was dedicated in the first instance 
to the “ Grands Homines ” of France, instead of to God, or to the Patron 
Saint fur whom it Avas originally designed. 

The Avhole area of the church is 60,252 ft., or about that of an 
average sized Medi83A’'al cathedral; its extreme length being 362 ft., its 
breadth across the transept 267, and its height to the top of the dome 
265 ft. The building is practically in the fonn of a Greek cross, sur- 
mounted hy a dome in the centre 69 ft. in diameter internally, sur- 
rounded by four smaller flat domes, each 57 ft. in diameter. In front 
is a portico of fourteen Corinthian columns, of correct design, each 
measuring 60 ft, in height, being consequently one of the grandest 
porticoes erected in modern times : but the effect is painfully marred 
by the front columns being so Avidely spaced as to give an impression 
of extreme Aveakness to the entablature, Avhich, being composed of 
small stones cramped together, looks feeble in execution when com- 
pared with the grandeur of the design. Another great defect is, that 
tAvo of the columns are placed outside at each end of the portico, in a 
manner so unmeaning that it is difficult to understand hoAV they came to 
be placed there ; and the arrangement produces weakness and confusion 
to an extent to be found in no other poitico of the same pretensions. 

Beyond the portico the external walls of the church are plainer 
than are found in any other in Europe, the only decoration being that 


^ Born 1713 ; died 1781. 
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. are excess of that of the section: the latter, how- 

plates, the ever, appears to be correct. 


Plan of the Pantheon at Paris. From Isabelle. Scale 100 feet to 1 inch.i 


the entablature of the columns is carried round, and a band ornamented 
wth wreaths &c., which correspond with the capitals ; but below them 
the wall IS absolutely unbroken by even a single window, except in the 
rear, and is only ornamented by a group of plain pilasters on the 
Ihis IS no doubt infinitely preferable to the Italian plan of 
two or three stories of windows and an attic: but it is 
equally extreme and almost equally objectionable, in the other direc- 
tion. _ The best thing would have been to have allowed the great 
semicircuhy windows of the interior to bo shown externally • or if 
that were impossible some ivindows, or niches, or panels, -anythino. 
in fact, that would have reproduced the richness of the portico — 
liave been an improvement ’ 

The design of the dome externally is elegant and chaste, but on the 
whole very inferior to that of St. Paul’s; the peristyle is weak, 



108. Section of the Dome of the Pauilieou at Paris. From Isabelle, Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 


because unbroken, the attic too high, and the lantern too small and 
insignificant. It escapes, however, to a greater extent than any of its 
compeers (except perhaps the dome of the Tnvalides), from the 
objection that it stands on or rises through the roof; and a very 
little more would have made it satisfactory in that respect, but, as 
in everytliing else in the building, it nearly roaches, but always 
escapes, perfection. 

On the whole, its internal arrangements are very superior to the 
external. No church of its class can compete with it in the elegance 
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109. View of tbe West Front of tlic Pantheon at Paris. From a Photograph, 


of its details, or in the appropriateness witli which the Classical 
features are introduced. Except a certain degree of weakness in some 
parts of the vaulting, introduced purpOKselj to show cleverness, tliei'e 
is no . fault to find with any detail, and the general eifect is more 
elegant and pleasing than that of any Classical church whicli has yet 
been erected. Yet, as in every other part of- the design, it is easy 
to see how it might have been better. Practically, the arrangement 
is that of four equal and similar halls, surrounding a fifth, whieli, 
being of the same dimensions in plan, though frr superior in li eight, 
is not sufficiently dignified to be the centre of such a group. The 
mode in which four piers of the dome, with their accompanying 
pillars, are projected into the centre of the church, is very con- 
fusing, and the glimpse caiight of the adjoining apartments behind 
them only adds to the complexity, without increasing the appearance 
of spaciousness. 

It is evident that the object of the architect in adopting this arrange- 
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muni was [HT!ici|uilly to display Iiis clevemess in eoii.structioii, and to 
srek to aslonisli tlio sp»ectator by one of those (h farce which arc 
s<.* <-<Jiuiu{sn with a declining art, but which are absolute!}^ tatal to 
true effect wlierover introduced. In this instance it was very nearly 
eiitailiiig the tlestniction of tlie building; for so soon as the contreing* 
of the great arches under the dome was removed in 1 770, the piers 
Itegaii to sliow symptoms of weakness ; but it was not till the dome 
itself was practically completed in 1779 that this proceeded to such 
an (.extent as to cause any real alarm for the safety of tlie building. On 
a careful examination being made at that time it was found that the 
principal cause of the failure arose from the faulty character of the 
nias(.}nry. The stones of the piers weie truly and correctly worked 
only to a depth of alxuit four inches from their face; the- rest- being 
roughly liowji and carelessly tilled up with cement, so as to throw the 
greater part of the strain on the face of the pier. This was to some 
(extent remedied hy cutting into the joints with a saw, so as to relieve 
the pressure on tliem, and to throw it more on the centre. This was 
partially successful ; hut tlie mischief went on to such an extent that 
serious fears were enl ertained for the stability of the building, and in 
17iM; a cummissioii of arehitects was appointed to examine into the 
matter, in the following year one of engineers, and a third combined 
commission in 1798 ; but the danger was such that no one could 
suggest a remedy, and after fotir years’ debate it all ended in shoring 
Up the great arches and leaving tlie building to its fate. 

In 1800 ]^I. Eondelet w'as appointed to repair tlie damage : he found 
that the piers had contracted to the extent of neail}^ six inches English, 
partly from crushing, partly from the sawkerfing of 
the joints in 1779. He at once set about replacing 
the damaged stones, and added also considerably 
to the mass of the piers, as shown in the woodent, 
where the shaded part shows the pier as originally 
executed, the outline as it now stands. This was 
so successful^ accomplished that no sign of weak- 
ness has since displa^^ed itself in any direction, no. 
while at the same time the appearance of the church 
bas been very much improved by the greater solidity given at the point 
where it was most wanted for effect. 

It is easy to see that the way in which all this might have been 
avoided would have lieen by .setting back the piers of the dome against 
the angles of the building, and so increasing its size to a little over 
100 ft. This the building could easily have supported, both infernally 
and externally; and had it been done, as an interior it would have 
been absolutely unrivalled for architectural effect, wliile all the diffi- 
culties of construction would have been got over by the additional 
mass that could have been obtained without interfering with tlio effect, 
and tlie support that would have been afforded by the junction with 
the outer walls. 

The columns of the internal peristyle of the dome being plain, 
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while tho>sc below are fluted, and the general povert}^ of the details of 
this important feature as compared with that of the rest of the Imilding, 
produce a disagreeable effect, but one which could easily be reino^x*d 
by colour. This, in fact, is an addition which the whole building 
requires. It is too light, too gay, for a church ; but if the great semi- 
circular windows were painted, and a moderate degree of tone intro- 
duced by colour in other parts, it might be placed beyond dispute that 
it was, and— what many are inclined to admit— that it is now the most 
beautiful interior of any modern church of Classical design. 


REVIVAL. 

At the time when the Pantheon was erected, it was considered the 
perfection of Classical imitation, and the greatest pains were taken 
that every part and every detail should be correct and supported by 
authority. Before it was completed, however, it was believed that 
perfection could only be obtained by even more literal copying, and 
as early as 1773 designs were prepared for an eminently Classical 
building, on the site where now stands the church of the Madeleine. 
Nothing, how^ever, was then done, and the present building was com- 
menced in 1804, from designs by Vignon. The dimensions are very 
considerable, being a rectangle measuring 350 ft. in length by 147 
in width, and consequently covering more than 51,000 square feet. 
Externally it is, to all appearance, a perfectly regular octastyle peri- 
pteral temple of the Corinthian order. As nearly as may be, its columns 
are of the same dimensions as those of the Pantheon, but placed more 
closely together, though, on the other hand, being built of smaller 
blocks, they are as deficient in constructive dignity as the others. 
Intemally, the clear space is 85 ft. by 280, divided, after the manner 
of the halls of the Eoman baths, into three spaces by Corinthian 
columns, bearing arches. Each of these three compartments is sur- 
mounted by a flat dome, pierced by a skylight in the centre. At the 
norfch end is the apse, at the south a vestibule, and there is a range of 
chapels and confessionals round the sides ornamented by a smaller 
subsidiary order. 

Taking it altogether, the arrangement is probably the best that 
could be adopted under the circumstances, and the whole church has 
internally an air of considerable grandeur and appropriateness to the 
purposes of the Eoman Catholic ritual. As it now is, howxver, the 
light is insufficient, and the paintings, "with the coloured marbles and 
an excess of gilding, produce a spotty and inharmonious effect, wdiich 
time may cure, but wrhich at present gives it more the air of a ball- 
room than of a place dedicated to religious w'orship. 

Externally, it is hardly open to criticism as a Christian church. It 
is so exact a reproduction of a Heathen Temple, that it affords an 
opportunity of judging how far the Eomaiis succeeded in attaining to 
beauty and dignity in their temples ; and in this respect they have 
nothing to fear from an impartial criticism on their respective merits ; 
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but ill order to arrive at these it would be necessary to consider the 
Madeieiiio as placed on. an einmence above the neighbouring buildings, 
or standing in a piazza surrounded by houses of one, or at most of two, 
lo\v stories in lieiglit, and not, as this is, by dwellings of six or seven 
stories high, and of the most obtrusive architecture. It is here, 
indeed, that the Madeleine fails. It is too low, too simple, and too 
modest for its situation, and no dome or campanile, if attached, would 
help the matter. It is, in fact, unsuited 
to a situation in the centre of so tall a 
town as Paris ; but, nevertheless, it must 
Itc considered — ^barring some minor defects 
hardlj' worth mentioning — as a very beau- 
tiful building. Its design will hardly, 
however, be repeated, for, if there is one 
thing which the experience of the Gothic 
architects settled more completely than 
(mother, it is that height and variety of 
outline are necessary to afford dignity to 
public buildings in towns ; and their 
practice shows how easilj^ and how suc- 
cessfully this could be accompli sbed. 

Ilittorf was therefore right when he 
added two towers to the fagade of his 
Basilican Church of St. Vincent de Paul, 
which, after those mentioned above, is 
perhaps the most important of the modern 
churches of Paris. It is very Classical 
and very correct, and no fault can be 
found with any of its details ; but some- 
how or other it is not a success, and, like 
most of the modern churches in' Paris, 
fails entirely in producing the. effect 
■which is aimed at and expected in these 
edifices. It will be curious, therefore, to 
observe bow for the modern Frencb archi- 
tects may succeed in their present attempts 
to reproduce, for ecclesiastical purposes, 
the Architecture of the Middle Ages. 

They commenced the attempt long after we had become familiar with 
its effects, but liitlierto, notwithstanding their cleverness, they have 
certainly not been successful. 

One of tbeir most ambitious attempts is the church of St. Clothilde 
— Place belle Chassc — in Paris ; and, though its dimensions are those 
of a small cathedral, it looks poor and insignificant internally, and the 
exterior has neither the solidity nor the picturesqueness -which is 
always found in the old buildings, and which our architects have 
sometimes successfully imitated in their reproductions. The task of 
copying is, however, so easy, and so entirely independent of intellec- 
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111. Plan of the Madeleine at Pai'is. 
Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 
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KENAISSAKOE. 

Tiiiu liistory of Secular Eeiiaissaiice Architecture in Franco may be 
coiiYciiientlv divided into four great sections, distinguished by the 
name of the sovereign most prominent in encouraging Art during 
eacli. of the epochs. 

The first, extending from the accession of Charles YIIL, 14-83, to 
the death of Francis II., 1560, lasted seventy-seven years, and may be 
distinguished as the Era of Francis the First. 

The second, commencing with the accession of Charles IX., 1560, 
and extending to the death of Louis XIII., in 1642, lasted eighty- two 
years, and may properly be called the Age of Henri Quatre. 

The third, dating from the accession of the Grand Monarque, 1643, 
and extending to the Revolution, 1792, lasted, consequently, nearly 
150 years; and is i^roperly marked as that of Low w 

The fourth, from that periodic the accession of Louis Napoleon, 
maybe designated as the Revival^ ox ihe Period of Rie Empire^ and may 
even be extended to the present day ; or the reign of the Third Napo- 
leon treated as an Appendix to the epoch of his great uncle. 

Bra of Francis I, 

A.I). A.I), 

Charles Vllf 143.3 Henry II. .. 1547 

Louis XII 149S Francis II . . 1559 

Francis L 1515 

W'hatever may he the defects or deficiencies of the Ecclesiastical 
Renaissance Architecture in France, she possesses in her civil hnild- 
iiigs a series of examples, certainly far more extensive than any other 
country of modern Europe, and which may also probably compete suc- 
cessfully in artistic eminence with those of almost any other country, 
not excepting even Italy. 

The immense accession to the power of her kings, from the consoli- 
dation of the empire, and the peculiarly monarchical institutions of 
the country, enabled — it may almost be said forced — them to rebuild 
the old chilteaux of the feudal ages on a scale commensurate with the 
wealth and power acquired subsequently to the accession of Francis I. 
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in tlic year 1515. Tlic consequence was that tlio Rcaiitifiil now palace 
of tlie Louvre, with its accompanying chateau at the Tiiileries, sne- 
oeeded to the old confined fortalice bea.ring the first name, as the 
residence of the kings in the capital. Fontainel)leaii supplanted the 
royal hunting seat at Vincennes ; and Oliamhord succeeded Plessis les 
Tours on the hanks of the Loire; while St. Germains, St. Cloud, and 
other palaces, were erected, one after the other, in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, till they eulminatecl in Versailles, the greatest and most 
splendid of modern palaces, though perhaps not the most successful 
as an architectural design. 

The nohles were not backward in following the example of their 
kings, whose power and prosperity they shared. One by one the old 
feudal castles disappeared, and were replaced by more commodious 
and more suitable chateaux in the country, and palaces ixi the towns, 
so that, between the accession of Francis I. and the death of Louis 
Quatorze, the Architecture of ancient France had nearly disappeared, 
in so far as the residences of her kings and nobles were concerned, 
and was replaced by a series of couniTy seats and palaces more 
numerous and more splendid than those possessed at that time by anj^ 
other country, and combining in many instances the pictnresqueness 
of the Gothic with the elegance of the Classic styles, to an extent not 
found elsewhere. 

Of the other class of civil buildings they had little to destroy. 
Except in the Flemish provinces, the cities had hardly any municipal 
institutions which could give rise to much architectural magnificence. 
"Whether we admire or not the Town-hails and Palais de Justice which 
are now found in most of her cities, we have not at all events to regret 
the destruction of those which preceded them, as we should do if 
Belgium and Flanders had replaced their municipal edifices by others 
in the fashionable style of the age of Louis Quatorze. 

In their extent, in their richness of decoration, and the amount of 
wealth lavished upon them, it is probable that the civil and palatial 
buildings erected in France during the last three centuries and a half 
exceed considerably the ecclesiastical and feudal edifices which were 
built in that country during a like period anterior to the year 1500. 
But unfortunately it is impossible to institute such a comparison 
between the two classes, as artistic utterances, as would lead to any 
satisfactory conclusion. All the Art in the world could never elevate 
a palace, with all its domestic and social arrangements, to the same 
scale as the great hall of a cathedral, devoted only to the performance 
of a ceremonial of the highest and most ennobling class. Ko splendour 
in the residence of a noble can compete with the simple grandeur of a 
great monastic institution, where all the grosser and less elevating 
characteristics of human nature are at least kept out of sight, instead 
of being made more prominent by the luxury and frivolity by which 
they attempt to disguise themselves in the palace ; and the old, real, 
independent sovereignty of the municipality in the middle ages ex- 
pressed itself with a manly vigour that cannot be found in the last new 
design sent down from the Home Office at Paris. 
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Besides fliis real difference in essence, came the more superficial 
difiieiilty of style. It is true that the French architects were never so 
completed j enslaved to the Orders as the Italians became after Palladio, 
or the English after Inigo Jones ; but they felt the chain j nevertheless, 
and would haved(nic much better had they never known the influence 
of tlio Italian school, or tried to reproduce the glories of ancient Eome. 
The absurdity they committed was in fancying that the best way to 
ornament modern buildings on the banks of the Seine "was to cover them 
all over with shreds of ornament boiTo wed from the Temples of anti- 
quity on the banks of the Tiber, Although, therefore, the Renaissance 
Civil Architecture of France belongs intrinsically to a lower class of 
Art than the Ecclesiastical Mediseval Styles, and is further vitiated by 
the imitative being introduced to replace the constructive element, 
which is so essential in all true Art, it is still a style so. elegant, 
so ga}^, and so characteristic, that its study will well repay any 
attention that may be bestowed upon it, piwided it is entered upon 
witliGtit adopting the narrow class prejudices which are the bane of 
modem Art criticism. 


The Lotjvbe. 

If not the greatest, certainly the most successful undertaking of 
Francis I. was the rebuilding of the Louvre. It had always been the 
principal residence of the kings of France in their capital, but had be- 
come so confined and ntterly unsuited to the wants of the age, that there 
were only two alternatives — either to begin a new palace altogether, 
as Catherine de Medicis did a little further west at the Tuileries; or 
to pull the old one down, and rebuild it. Francis decided on the latter 
plan, and invited the celebrated architect Serlio to furnish designs 
for the new palace. It is not easy to ascertain how far the ordinance 
of the present building was influenced by his designs ; but it seems 
certain that the actual architect was Pierre Lescot.^ He virtually made 
the drawings, and their execution ; but the wliole 

arrangement is so beautiful, and the details are so elegant, that it is 
difficult to believe that any native architect was its sole authoi*, at least 
if one may judge of what was done in France, about this time and 
afterwards. 

It is not quite clear when the rebuilding was actually commenced, 
but the part begun by Lescot, and completed in 1548, was the 
south-west angle, from the Pavilion de ITTorloge down to the river- 
face (Woodcut Ao. 112), and consists of two stories of Orders, each 
about 30 ft. in height — the lower Corinthian, the upper Composite. 
These are surmounted by an attic storey, only half the height of the two 
below it. Throughout the whole, the details and profiles are singuilaily 
correct for the age ; and the ornamental parts, having been sculptured 
from the designs of Jean Goujon, not only heighten the effect of the 


1 Born, 1610; died, 1678. 
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Pavilion de THorloge and part of Louvre Court. From Eosengarten. 


arcilitectnre, but are in themselves worthy of all praise. The same 
ordinance, in all essential particulars, has, at subsequent periods, been 
carried all round the court, with the important addition and improve- 
ment that, instead of the attic, a third storey, adorned with an Order, 
has been substituted on the three remaining sides. This not only gives 
greater height and dignity to the whole design, but admits of its ter- 
rainating in a cornice, which is an essential element in all good designs 
in this school. An attic, however elegant it may be — and the French 
school cannot boast of one more elegant than that of the Louvre — has 
always more or less the , appeai’ance of an after-thought, or of a make- 
shift ; and one of the greatest dijBficulties of modern Italian Architecture 
is how to accommodate the bedrooms and other offices without having 
recourse to it. When the Orders are used, an attic may, in some cases, 
be indispensable for utilitarian purposes ; but it cannot be doubted 
that a building with a cornicione crowning the whole is a very 
much better design in an architectural point of view. Although 
the entablature of the upper Order of the Louvre Court is only in 
proportion to its own height, and not a cornicione proportioned to that 
of the whole building, its introduction adds very much to the beauty 
of the composition. 

In comparing it with the great courtyards of the palaces of Italy 
or Spain, the one criticism that occurs is, that it wants light and shade. 
If either the lower or the upper stories had been open arcades, or if 
loggias had been introduced anywhere, it would have relieved a mono- 
tony which is rather strikingly apparent. Perhaps the most pleasing 
arrangement would have been arcades in the lower stories of two 
opposite sides, and an open gallery on the upper stories of the other 
two fa9ades, with three open arches in the centre of the principal 
storey of each face. Some such arrangement as this seems, in fact, to 
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have formed part of the original design, and in the older works (as 
shown in Woodcut No. 114) it is alwa}^^ represented with open arcades 
in one or other of the stories. Considering that its dimensions are 
nearly 400 ft. each way, something of the sort was wanted to relievo 
its monotony; but even as it now is, v^hether we take its dimensions, 
or its richness of ornamentation, or the beauty or appropriateness of 
its design, it is certainly the most beantiful court belonging to any 
modern palace in Europe. 



114, Part of the Court of tlie Louvre. From Mariette’s ‘ Arcliitecture Fran^aise.* 


If we can in fancy assume a third storey added to the courtyard of 
the Great Hospital at Milan (Woodcut No. 74), and its dimensions in 
plan increased to such an extent as to bear this witliout disproportion, 
we might have a fair means of comparing one of the best and most 
typical Italian examples with one of the best to he found on this side of 
the Alps. Of course the difference of climate accounts for the greater 
part of the difference in design, but not altogether. If the Milanese 
coui't consisted of three tiers of open arcades, it would fail architectu- 
rally, from want of solid parts, as much as that of the Louvre does now 
from the want of some open loggias or arcades to give a variety of light 
and shade. They are both extreme examples of their respective styles — 
both very beautiful — but each would have been better if it had adopted, 
to some extent at least, the principles of the other. If, for instance, 
one-third part of the arcades of the court of the Hospital had been 
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designed as solid, and a like proportion of tlie arcades of the Louvre 
left open, the gain in effect would have been considerahle, and each 
of these designs would still have been appropriate to their climate and 
the exigencies of the case. 

But, notwithstanding this and some other minor defects which 
might be pointed out, the Court of the Louvre is a wonder of elegance 
and g<jod taste, as well as of exquisite proportion, especially when we 
consider the age in which it was executed, and has not been surpassed 
l>y anything which has been done either in France or in any other 
country of Europe since its time. 

ChIteaux. 

The palace at Fontainebleau is to the reign of Francis L -what 
Versailles was to that of Louis XIV .—the palace of his predilections 
and the place on which he loved to lavish his treasures, and where he 
thought he was reproducing the glories of Classical Art. 

In tills instance there is little doubt but that Italians were mainly 
employed. Kossi and Primaticcio seem to have been peimanently 
engaged ; Serlio was certainly consulted, and Vignola sojourned two 
years in France, to assist the king in his architectural designs. But 
the result is curiously unlike anything Italian, or anything we should 
expect from these men. The plan is as irregular as anything in Gothic 
Art, and there is a picture>sque abandon about the whole design which 
is very charming and apj)ropriate to the situation ; but, strange to say, 
the effect of the whole is marred by the coarseness and vulgarity of 
the details. There is nothing offensive or exaggerated in the use of 
the “Orders;” hut there is not a well-proportioned column or a well- 
profiled cornice in the whole building. ’When rustication is emploj’^ed, 
it is so used as to he unmeaning, and the window-frames throughout 
are very badly designed. It is difiScult to understand how this conld 
happen in a country where only recently the Flamboyant architects 
had almost ruined Architecture by over-delicacy and lace-like woi^k 
in their details, and where the king was trying to imitate the even 
more elegant style of the Classical age, and under the direction of 
Italians, who, whatever their faults of design might be, seldom in their 
own country erred from coarseness or vulgarity of detail. But they 
fell into this eiTor here; and, whether from intention or not, it is 
certain that the defects of detail mar what otherwise would be the most 
poetic, as it is the most picturesque, of French palaces. 

We turn almost with pleasure from the ill-understood Classicality 
of Fontaineblean to the thoroughly French design of Chambord, com- 
menced by the same king in 1 526, immediately on his return from his 
Spanish captivity. The design is so essentially French, that, although 
all its details are Classical, they are kept so subdued, and subordinate 
to the whole, that they scarcely interfere with the effect — certainly not 
more so than the details of St. Eustaohe, which leaves that still as 
essentially a Gothic church as this is a Gothic chateau of the country 
where it stands. 
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ow ft consists of a cubical square mass, measuriiie; 

ft. each way, from outside to outside of the four great towere 
that adorn its angles. This is situated on one side of a court sur- 
rounded by buildings. These are of the same height as the central 
mass on that side which it occupies ; on the greater part of the other 
three sides, only one storey in height; and at each angle there is, or 
lather was intended to be, a great circular tower, similar to those 
attached to the mam building. Measuring over these, the dimensions 
of the building were 520 ft. by 390. The whole was surrounded liy a 
teiiace overhanging a broad and deep moat. The central buildim-' 
was divided into three nearly equal stories in height, but by cornices 
so subdued as to bo little more than string courses ; and tlie upper one 
projected so_as to carry a balcony all round the main building. It was 
divided vertically into an infinite number of equal panels, by pikstem 
ot the Coiinthian order : an anungemout which would have been sino-u- 
krly monotenous in most buildings, but which in this instance^is 
entirely relieved by the very vailed outline of the building, and, more 
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than that, hy the different way in which they were treated, — many 
being left blank, some filled in with arcades, and many with square- 
headed windows,-— so that few buildings possess more of that nnity 
with variety which is so charming when properly employed in archi- 
tectural composition. 

The most singular and the most characteristic part of the -whole 
design is the roof, which rises to a cone, siirmoiinted by a cupola, over 
each of the towers, and in square masses over the rest. The wdiole 
is relieved by dormer windows of verj- elegant design, and chimneys, 
which are more ornamented and more ornamental than in any build- 
ing erected either before or since. The -whole is crowned by a central 
tower of domical form, b-ut wholly of open woik, containing a richljt 
ornamented spiral staircase. 

If we attempt to judge this building hy the loftiest canons of 
architectural criticism, it would be easy to find many faults in it; but, 
taking it for what it is — a chateau in a fiat country, meant to be seen 
over and to group with a park of ancient trees — as a hunting-seat of a 
gay Court, unconscious of any very lofty aims — it conveys an impres- 
sion of truthfulness, combined with elegance, -which wo look for in 
vain in many works of more pretension of later times. 

The palace or chateau of Madrid, in the Bois de Boulogne, at 
Paris, is another production of the same ago, the loss of which is. 
more to he regretted (it was destroyed in the Bevolution) than Jhat of 
any other building of its period. From the draw-ings of it which 
exist, it seems to have been of remarkably elegant design, and to have 
approached more nearly to the palatial reqiiiremenis of the ago than 
almost any other. 
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It was not very large, being only 265 ft. in length, by 112 ft. wide, 
but it was four stories in height, and divided into three nearly equal 
blocks by square towers at each of the angles, and two in each face. 
Standing on a good bold basement, the two lower stories were covered 
by arcades of very elegant design; broken only by the towers; and 
variety and relief wore given to the whole by the centre being re- 
cessed. The roof, though high, was far from being excessive ; and 
tlie chimneys were treated as an essential part of the design. If we 
may judge from the testimony of those who have seen it, and, more 
than this, from the representations that still exist, there was certainly 
no building for its 
size so palatial, or 
to which the Tran- 
sitional stjde was 
moi'e luq^pily applied, 
though it had not 
the p i c t uresquen ess 
of Fontainebleau, 
nor the semi-feudal 
grandeur of Cham- 
bord. As an * ex- 
terior, liowever, it 
would probably have 
at least been equal 
to the fragment of 
the Court of the 
Louvre, which was 
in couz'se of being 
erected simultane- 
ously, and almost in 
sight of this building; 
while its open arcades 
give it exactly that 
degree of shadow and 
relief the want of 
wdiich is so much 
felt in the Louvre. 

The buildings de- 
scribed above are all more or less exceptional in their arrangements ; 
hut, in the private chateau of Bury, near Blois, we come on a type 
which more or less distinguished all the signorial mansions of Franco, 
both in town and country, and even the royal palaces, wdien they were 
not on a scale too grand to admit of it. In this example, as in most 
others, the principal corps de logis (tinted darker in the plan) is opposite 
the entrance, looking into a square court in front, and opening in the 
rear upon a garden. Opposite the centre of the garden front is a chapel, 
which was generally omitted in future designs. At each angle is a 
circular tower, as at Chambord; but the circular form was foiznd so 
inconvenient internally, that it was afterwards changed to a square 
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block, -wben actual fortification was no longer required, and even the 
suggestion of it became obsolete. On each side of tlic court are two 
long wings, containing offices and servants’ apartments ; and these are 
joined in front by a screen wall, solid externally, but covering an open 
arcade internally, and, in the centre of this, the porfe*cocA^}re, oiy pr^ 
cipal entrance, on which the French architects of that and of all 
subsequent times have laAuslied all the resources of tbeir art. 

With slight modifications, this became the type of all Frencii 
chateaux. Where the main building was three stories high, the wings 
were generally two; where the main building was only two stories in 
height, the wings were generally only of one, except in towns, where, 
for very obvious reasons, they were frequently carried as high as the 
rest. Where a palace was occupied by only one owner, or where it was 
situated in a remote or quiet part of the tovoi, the same arrangements 
prevailed as in the country ; but where, as is generally the case in Paris, 
the main building is occupied by a different family on each floor, the 
wings which contain the offices, &c., belonging to each suite of apart- 
ments, are necessarily as high as the rest. In towns, also, the front is 
generally occupied by shops on each side of the porte-cochere^ and its 
situation renders it too valuable for places of business, or for another 
class of lodgers, not to cause it to be carried up on the side towards 
the street as high, or even higher, than the rest of the l>uildiiig. 

With such modifications as these, the type of a French mansion 
is as fixed as that of a French cathedral ; and, whether in the country 
or the towns, they are objects of great beauty. Their courts may 
want the beautiful arcades which are so graceful and so appropriate in 
the climate of Italy, but their designs are infinitely preferable to the 
cubical arrangements of English mansions. 

To return, however, to the ChMeau de Bury. Its fii^ades are di- 
vided, like Chambord, into rectangles bj’- small Corinthian pilasters ; 
and these are occupied, either alternately or in groups, by square- 
headed windows, or by panels, with a device in the centre ; and 
everything is balanced with so much appropriateness that the effect is 
as pleasing as in any design of that age. The arcade on each side of 
the principal entrance to the court is composed of Corinthian pilasters, 
with arcades between, the whole being of pleasing proportions, and 
elegant in their detail. 

Considerable additions were made during the reign of Francis L 
to the castles of Blois and Amboise. The staircase, and the wing in 
the centre of which it stands, at Blois, are among the most admired, 
or, at least, the most frequently drawn, of the works of this age. It 
owes its attractions, however, more to its adherence to the principles 
of the pa.st than as an earnest of the future ; and the building on each 
side of it hardly varies from what is found at Chambord and Bury. 

Cheiionceaux is to be admired from the extreme picturesqueness of 
its situation on its lake, standing principally on a bridge in the water, 
rather than from any excellence in the design and details; and that 
part of Chantilly which belongs to this period merely repeats what is 
so often found elsewhere. 
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UO. Ciiuteaii de Bury. From Mariette, ‘ Arch. Fran.’ Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 

The most unhappy effort of the Art of this age is the gloomy pile 
of St. Germains-en-Laj’e, almost wholly Gothic in design ; the Classical 
features which, are spread over its buttresses and arcades serving merely 
to deprive them of their constructive propriety of appearance, without 
suggesting any feeling of Classical Art. The same thing, it must be 
conlesscd, occurs rather frequently in smaller and less important 
examples ; but, on the whole, the style of the age of Francis I. may 
])e considered as one of the best examples of the Transition to be found 
anywhere. It is true it entirely misses the grandeur of the early 
Florentine, or the exuberance of the Venetian style, but it is always 
gay and elegant. Though adopting Classical details, it retains its 
originality, and mixes with singular felicity the pictnresqueness of the 
Gothic with the simplicity of Classical arrangements. As a general 
rule, its details are marked with elegance, hut with a tendency to 
over-elaboration, arising from the circumstance of the architect fre- 
<:|uently encroaching on the domain of the painter, and introducing 
ibrms and details which, though beautiful as painted arabesques, are 
not such as should ever be carved in relief on more monumental 
materials.. ' ' , ■ 

There are in France very few municipal or civic buildings of this 
age. It is essentially a palace-building epoch, and churches and 
Hotels de Ville are mere exceptions. One of the earliest of the latter 
class is that at Orleans, which was commenced at least during the 
fifteenth century, and offers a curious and interesting specimen of the 
very earliest introduction of Classic forms. It is more picturesque, 
however, than heaiitiful. All the details are elegant, and combine 
many of the beauties of both the parent styles ; hut neither used appro- 
pi-iately in this example, being jumbled together in most admired 
eonfiision. It is interesting, however, as exemplifying a transitional 
style peculiar to France, Neither in Italy nor in England is thej-e 
anything similar. It could only have sprung out of the Flamboyant 
style, winch had already squared the heads of its windows, and adopted 
many of the forms of the Kenaissance, before it was thought necessary 
to carry them out with details borrowed from the Classical styles. 
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Tlie otRer municipal example of this age is the well-known Hotel 
de Ville of Paris, which in style far more roscmlRes the contemporary 
buildings at Fontainebleau ; all traces of Gothic details having disap- 
peared from its design, anti very little of the G othic feeling remaining 
in its outlines. It was, however, an eminently picturesque building; 
and even noWy though enveloped in one of the most siiccessfui designs 
of modern times, it holds its own withoiit nuich detriinent to the 
general efiect. 



120. Bay of the Episcopal Palace at Sens. From Sauvageot, ‘Paiais, Oiifiieaux, &c., de r’rauee.' 


'The thing, however, which perhaps pleases most in the Architecture 
of this age, is the heauty and general appropriateness of the details. 
Except at Fontainebleau, the Olassical features, when introduced, are 
treated with almost Flamboyant delicacy, and men had not yet learned 
to think that copying the forms of one incongruous building could 
improve the design of another. For centuries they had been designing 
buildings only with refex^ence to their purposes, and adding details 
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only from tlieir appro^Jiiateness ; and it requires a great deal of 
teacliing before men can forget this, and adopt an entirely new prin- 
ciple of Art. Altliougli, therefore, they might be enamoured of 
Glassical forms, they could not at once forget that details were only 
a mode of expressing more strongly certain constructive or a,rtistic forms 
of the building to which they were applied ; and it did not then occur 
to the architects to use them, as was afterwards done, as extraneous 
adjuncts, without reference to the edifice to which they were added : 
in the ^Voodcut Kb, 120, for instance, representing one bay of the 
Archbishop’s Palace at Sens ; where, although all the details are 
Classical, or nearly so, it is impossible to say that any one is either 
inappropriate or mars the general design. The upper pilasters cannot 
he dispensed with, if the lower range is to be employed, which seems 
an indispensable part of the arcaded forms below ; and the way in 
which their lines are carried through by a console, gives them all 
the continuity of a buttress, with more than its usual grace. 



House of Agnes Sore! at Orleans. From Verdier and Cattois. 


The other example, from a facade added to a house traditionally 
called that of Agnes Sorel, at Orleans, exemplifies the same principle. 
In this instance, the arcade being supported on single columns, their 
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work and fjieir design could not be well carried tlirongli by a mere 
ornamental pilaster. They are working meinbcrs of the design, and arc 
left to tell tlieir own tale tbeir own w'ay ; and to tlie Classical features 
is left the purely ornamental task of framing the windc^ws, and re- 
lieving the monotony of the flat surface of the waills. The one thing 
that appears to have been omitted is a console over each pilaster to 
support the cornice. The frieze in consequence seems blank and 
unineariing, and the design is certainly considerably marred by the 
want of it. 

From the examples just quoted, it is evident that the French archi- 
tects had quite abandoned Gothic Art as barbarous, but w^ere at the 
same time embarked in the dangerous enterprise of trying to copy a 
style they did not understand. In the next age-— that of Henry IV.— 



122. Window-head, lluiel Vogue, Dijon, i'roin Sauvageot. 


the effect of this was painfully felt; but, generally speaking, the 
buildings of Francis I. are tolerably free from vagaries. The annexed 
Woodcut, however, from the Hotel Vogue at Dijon, will explain how 
the temptation was wumking. It is very rich and beautiful, and in its 
style hardly to be found fault ■with ; but it is evident that, wlieii a.rehi- 
tects adopt such forms and such details as these wdth the idea tliat tlioy 
are Classical, thej" have dropped the bridle that ought to restrain 
architectural forms to their tnie function of expressing construction, 
and that only, and there is then no limit to what they may atteiiipt, 
or what forms they may introduce. 

This, however, is on the very limits of the style of Francis I., and 
can hardly be said to be a defect of his age. The defect of his build- 
ings is the want of grandeur of conception and mass, far more than 
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lanlts of detail ; and this is probably owing more to the fact of all the 
buildings of his reign being palaces and chateaux of a more or less 
domestic character, in which it is vain to look for anything approaching 
to grandeur or sublimity. They only pretended to be what they wei‘e ; 
and though this was one of their greatest merits, the general effect w^as 
to lower the standard of architectural excellence even more than any 
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Canopy of I omb of Cardinal Amboise at Rouen. From Ilosengarten. 

errors of detail could possibly have done. The true spirit of the 
style was perhaps best seen in France, as well as in Spain, in the 
shrines, tombs, altai's, and smaller objects of decorative art, where the 
designers, being freed from all constructive necessities, could indulge 
theii fancies without restraint. There „ is scarcely any important 
church in France where there is not to he found some richly- carved 
specimen of screen-work, like the tomb of the Cardinal d’Ainboise 
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at Rouen. Frequently the details are so elegant, and the effect so rich 
as almost to disami criticism; but tlio result is never equal to tlio 
labour bestowed on such works ; and even when merely screens, the 
total forgetfulness of eonstractive propriety generaUy spoils the efect, 
and the incongruity between the materials employed and the toms 
iisedis so ai^parent, that the result cannot be peiTiiaiieiitly satisfactory, 
Ihese defects, however, are not nearly so apparent in screen-work as 
they -would be in buildings of a more permanent or monumental 
description. 
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STYLE OP HENRY IV. 

Charles IX. .. . . .. 1560 | Henry IV.. . 1589 

Henry III. .. .. 15^4 | Louis XIII. .. ,. .. leio 


As explained above, during tlie reign of Prancis I. the “ Orders ” were 
kept in pleasing subordination to the exigencies of the construction, 
and the ornaments were generally elegant and not inappropriate ; 
but almost immediately after his death the architects seem to have 
thrown off all restmint. Great Corinthian pilasters sprawl through 
two or three stories of windows; as a general rale, a window cuts 
through the entablature of the Ord er ; circular jDediments alternate 
with triangular ones, and both are frequently broken for no object but 
to produce variety; rustication takes the most fantastic shapes, while 
griffons and monsters of all sorts appear in the place of more appro- 
priate details. The great debacle of taste arrived at its culminating 
point in the reign of Henry IV., during which the aichitects seem to 
have fancied that perfection was to be attained by uniting the gi-o- 
fcsque picturesqueness of the Gothic with the gigantic features with 
which Michael Angelo had overlaid his pseudo-Classical construc- 
tions. It was some time, however, before Architecture fell to the 
depths it then reached, and during the reign of Louis XIII. was 
gradually recovering, and forming itself into the purer style of the 
Grand Moiiarqiie. 

'fire most extensive undertaking of the earlier part of this architec- 
tural epoch was the building of the Tuileries, commenced in 1564 by 
Oatherine de Medicis, from designs by Philibert de Lorme.' The 
original plan has been preserved by Du Cerceau, and shows that 
it was intended to have been a rectangular block, measuring 800 ft, 
noith and south by 550 east and w'est. In the centre was to have 
been a square court, as long, but not quite so wide, as that of the 
Louvre; and two smaller courts on each side, divided in the centre 
by galleries, enclosing smaller courts of ellijDtical form. 

In so far as the plan is concerned, there is nothing to object to but 
the whole building seems to have been designed to be only one storey 
in height, with an attic of gigantic doimer windows. With such 
lineal dimensions as those quoted above, so low a building must 
always have looked moan and insignificant, even when relieved by 
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124, Central Pavilion of tlie Tuileries, as designed by De Lornie. From Mariette, \ 

a pavilion like that designed and executed for the centre which is fxr 
from being commendable in its general outline or in its details. All 
that can be said in its favour is, that there is a general thoughtful 
irregularity about the design which pleases, and which characterizes 
an epoch, though it has little other merit. 

Only the garden fii^ade was completed by its foundress, — the 
courts were never even commenced ; and the defects of what was com- 
pleted were rendered doubly apparent by the erection, during the 
reign of Henry IV., of the two great unsightly pavilions (one of which 
is shown in Woodcut No. 126) which now hound it, designed by the 
architect Du Cerceau. Not only did their erection extend, to nearly 
1000 ft. in length, a facade already too long for its height, but, by 
their mass and the largeness of their details, they crushed the pretti- 
nesses of De Loiine’s design into double insignificance. 

It was in order to correct these two glaring defects that Louis 
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Qiiatorze raised the whole facade hetween these two blocks to tliiee 
stories in height, and remodelled the centre to what we now see it. ^ It 
thus happens that very little of De Lorme’s design remains, and nothing 
cnalding us to judge of the efiect that he intended to produce. IVhat- 
ever its merits may have been, it certainly was injured by the additions 
of Henry, hir more than it was improved by the alterations of Louis ; 
these have, however, made it one of the most picturesque, ihongh 
certainly it is far from ranking as one of the most beautiful, facades in 


Europe. "Without the softening hand 
of time, and the prestige which his- 
tory has given, it could hardly be 
spoken of in terms of sufficient repro- 
bation as an architectural design. 

Contemporaneously with the eai*- 
licr building of the Tuileries, Charles 
IX. commenced, at a place he called 
Charleval, in Xormandy, a palace 
which, if it had been completed on 
the scale in which it was designed, 
would have surpassed all the palaces 
then existing in France in size and 
siatoliness of arrangement; but, in so 
far as wo can judge from the plates of 
Dll ("brceaii, the style of the details 
was such tliat France may congratulate 
lierself that no such monstrosity dis- 
figures her soil. It is impossible to 
conceive anything more fantastic or 
vulgar ; and how French taste could 
ever have sunk so low as to admire 
this, it is difficult to conceive. 

One specimen ( Woodcut Xo. 125) 
must suffice to illustrate the style, 
though, unfortunately the examples are 
only too common, and not only rival 
but surpass the absurdities of the 
Jacobean age in onr own country. 
It is taken from the Clnlteau Gaillon, 
a building of the latest Gothic age, 



125. Portion of the Facade of the Chateau 
Gaillon. From Du Cerceau. 


but which was added to and beautified 


at this period iu the style then fashionable. At the present day ive can 
hardly understand how architects could desert the constructive pro- 
priety and elegance of detail of the middle ages for such a style as 
this ; still less how they could fancy they were reproducing Classic 
Art when they did so. But it was so, for nearly all the most admired 
buildings of this age were decorated with details as bad as this, if 
not worse. 


Besides the two pavilions called De Flore and Marsan, which 
Henry IV. added to the facade of the Tuileries, he commenced in the 



126. Paviiion Blore of the Tuilerles, and part of the Gallery of the Louvre. From Mariette. 
Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 


same style tlie great gallery tlaat connects tlie Louvre and tlie Tiiile- 
lies, and wLich may be taken as a fair specimen ol‘ tbe best Arcbitectnre 
of bis day. Its general character will be niiderstood from Woodcut 
No. 126, representing the pavilion at its junction with the Tiiileries, 
and the position of the galleries adjoining it. It is adorned with great 
Corinthian pilasters, 40 ft. in height, which have no reference either 
to the structure externally, or to the arrangements of the interior, is 
usual also, the entablature is cut through by the windows ; and a series 
of pediments, alternately semicircular and straight-lined, give a broken 
line, which aggravates instead of mitigating the overpowering heavi- 
ness of the roof. The architects seem to have proceeded on the idea 
that largeness of details would give size and dignity to a building; 
whereas, had they cast their eye on any Gothic structure, they would 
have seen that the truth lay exactly in the opposite direction, and that 
smallness of parts and details, combined with simplicity of arrange- 
ment and of mass, are the true secrets by which the effect thej- were 
aiming at could alone be obtained. 

It is with pleasure we pass on from these aberrations of Du Cerceaii 
and Duperac to the return of soberer taste which marks the designs of 
Lemercier ; \ for though little remains of what he erected at the Irakis 
Eoyal, we have, at the Sorbonne and elsewhere, the germs of that style 
which characterized the following epoch. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory building of this age is the palace of 
the Luxembourg, commenced shortly after 1611, by De Brosse, for 

^ Boi’n at Pontoise ; died 1660. 
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Marie de Medicis. It is so sober tliat one would be startled to find it 
belonging to that date, if it were not tbat it was built for a Medici, who 
insisted that the Pitti 
and otlier palaces of lier 
beloved Florence sliould 
form tlie kej-iiote of tbe 
.design. ... 

. ... In... plan ■ , it is , essen- 
tially French, consisting 
of a magnificent corps 
de shaded darker 

in the plan — 315 ft. in 
width by 170 in dej^th, 
and three stories in 
heiglit, from which wings 
project 2i)0 ft., enclosing 
a courtyard, with the 
usual screen and entrance 
tower in front. 

The greatest defect of 
the design is the niono- 
ton,y of rustication which 
is spread over the whole, 
from the basement to tlie 
attic, and covering the 
pillars as well as the 
plain surfaces. It is 
true it is not used here rian of tlie Luxenii)0iivg. From Murielte. 

with tlie vulgarity whicli 

so frequently characterizes the rastication of the previous reign, but 
with something of Italian elegance ; and the architect has taken great 
pains, by the boldness of his masses and the variety of light and shade 
he has introduced everywhere, to justify its employment, and lias 
sought to relieve the monotony of detail by the variety of outline. 
He has done this with such success that even now there are few 
palaces in France which on the whole are so satisfactory, and so little 
open to adverse criticism, as this one is. 

In Louis Philippe’s time a large addition was made to the main 
corps de logis of this palace, in order to fit it for the reception of the 
Chamber of Peers. With great good taste the new part was made 
exactly similar to the old, but the effect has been, by increasing its 
breadth, to make the whole design more squat than it originally was, 
and to increase the lowness, which is really its princijial defect. This 
effect, too, has become more apparent in modern times, bjr the increased 
and increasing height of the new buildings of Paris. Even now it 
would not be so apparent if the whole building had been ciowmed by a 
cornicione. Wben the principal feature is at the top, the eye is carried 
at once to the highest point, and tile design gets the full benefit of all 
the height it lias ; but when the principal feature is one -third of the 
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^ Elevation of a portion of the Courtyard of the Luxembourg. 

way down, all there is above counts for but little in the general 
design. 

It is surprising that Marie de Medicis did not insist on the intro- 
duction of this great characteristic of Florentine design. Even if she 
did so, the taste of the French architects would probably have been 
too powerful for her; for throughout the whole range of French Archi- 
tecture there is scarcely a single example of a facade wdtli a v/elh 
profiled or well-proportioned cornice ; and in nine cases out of ten 
there is some sort of attic above the cornice. Where it does crown the 
building— except in such absolutely Classical designs as the Madeleine, 
for instance— it is proportioned only to the Order, not to the whole ele- 
vation, and consequently is never integrally a part of the entire design. 

It would be well if this were the only, or the greatest defect that 
could be pointed out in the Architecture of the age. It is unfortunately 
one of the most venial ; the real deficiency of the style being, that the 
details introduced are seldom elegant, and are generally gross and 
grotesque. They neither aid nor express the construction, and the whole 
designs are as far removed from the constructive propriety of tlie Gothic 
as they are from the elegance and grandeur of the Classic styles -wliich 
the architects so strangely thought they were reproducing. 
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CHAPTER I?. 

STYLE OF LOUIS XIV. 

Louis XIV. .. 3643. Louis X¥, .. .. 1715. Louis XVI 1774, 


So soon as tlie Frencli arclxitects of the early of the seven- 
teenth century had 1 3* me to com|)are their performances with those of 
other countries, it was almost impossible they should fail to perceive 
that they had not hit on the right path in their endeavonrs to endow 
their country with a new style. Their works had neither the original 
nationalit}?- of those of the reign of Francis I., nor had they the elegant 
ciassicality which had been attained in Itaty in the works of Palladio, 
and others of his school. It was consequently open to them either to 
go back to the point where the style had been left half a century 
earlier, and to try and recreate a national style, or to adopt the prin- 
ciples so successfully carried out in Italy. 

Knowing how essentially the tendencies of that age were to%vards 
Classical forms, not only in learning and in literature, but in Art also, 
it is easy to surmise that the architects of the day would adopt the same 
principles which had been introduced into Italy, and that, during the 
reign of the Grand Monarque, the style which was then assumed to 
rep i*esent the Architecture of Imperial Rome would become the pre- 
vailing fashion. 

At the present day we are so fully imbued with the love of the 
picturesque, and admiration for everything that even savours of Medi- 
£evalism, that it is difficult for us to understand how the architects 
of the age of Louis Qiiatorze could forsake the picturesque style of 
Francis I., to adopt the cold, formal arrangements of their day. When, 
however, we place the buildings of the two ages in immediate juxta- 
position, as we are able to do in such an example as the view of Blois 
(Woodcut Xo. 129), we see at once what the architects were aiming at, 
and why they took the means they did to arrive at it. Though the 
new part may now appear to us cold and formal, there is a largeness 
about the windows which betokens a well-lighted interior, a height 
between the floors indicating spaciousness in the apartments, and a 
general simplicity and elegance of design which, especially when new, 
must have produced a most pleasing eflect. However 2)icturesque 
the earlier buildings might be, the stories were low, the windows 
small, and anything like stateliness or grandeur iiiside was impossibly. 
It must also be borne in mind that it is the inside of the house or 
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palace wRich is important-; and, consequently, when stateliness and 
grandeur were aimed at, larger and more regular designs 'were 
indispensable. 



129. Tui't of the O'liuteau de Blois. From I.aborde, * Monumens de la France.* 


To this mnst be added the greater familiarity with, and increased 
admiration for, the literary works of the Classic ages ; and the con- 
seqnent desire to rival by copying them which pervades the lite- 
rature even more than it does the Art of this age. It requires only 
the most superficial knowledge of the works of Corneille, Racine, 
Boileau, and the other great writers of that day, to be aware how 
essential it was assumed to be to copy literally the forms of Classic 
literature; and the general idea of reproducing Rome seems to have 
pervaded every utterance of the people ; but the success of the 
attemj^t was nearly alike in all cases. Racine did not become Euri- 
pides, Boileau did not rival Horace, nor Louis the Grand either Julius 
Caesar or Augustus; nor did the architects of this age do more than 
masquerade in tlie flimsiest and most transparent shreds of Classical 
disguise. 

In the example of Blois >'a know now that the imitation is not per- 
fect ; hut they did not then know it ; they believed that they had beaten 
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Vitruvius, and rivalled the 
best prodnctions of tbc Au- 
gustan ago, and tlio French 
architects have consequently 
proceeded boldly from the de- 
sign of the Tui lories to that 
of Versailles, from Versailles 
to the Louvre fa 9 ades, and 
from that to the Bourse and 
the Madeleine ; and being 
unable to go further in that 
direction, the pendulum is 
now swinging backward io- 
wards— what ? 


Veiisailles. 

The great apostles of this 
new revival were tlie two 
Mansards — uncle and nephew 
— Italians by descent, but 
neither of them iiien at ail 
equal to the opportunities 
which were thrown in their 
way. Had the younger, Jules 
HardoninJ been a man with 
one spark of creative power 
—one ray of genius— he might 
have produced such works as 
would have made an epoch 
in the art; as it is, the elder 
invented the ugly style of 
3'oof which hears his name, 
and the other, at Versailles, 
stamped mediocrity and al- 
most meanness on the largest 
and most gorgeous palace of 
Europe. 

It is generally attempted 
to excuse Mansard’s fiilurc at 
Versailles hy referring to the 
difficulties ho liad to contend 
with : first, in having to in- 
clude in his design the old 
hunting-seat of Louis XIII., 



which his son and successor would not permit to be destroyed. If 


^ Jules Hardouin IMansard, born 1647 ; died 1708. 
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estitiiate of the merit of the design were to bo made from the appearance 
of the entrance front, this excuse would be just ; font this is not the 
case liero, as the front is so broken up and composed of so many small 
incongrnons parts, that it is never taken into account in speaking of 
the arcliitectnral design of this palace. The old chateau is a small 
brick building, with stone dressings, in the quaint style of the preced- 
ing reign. As a hnnting-box of a king, it is as interesting as any 
portrait in the grandcs perruqiies and voliiminons costumes of the age ; 
but is so nil worthy of its site as qtiite to take the entrance front of the 
palace out of the category of an Art design. 



i:n. Section of Great Gallery and part Elevation of central block, Versailles. 

It may also bo said that the design of the new palace is due in some 
respects to Levan, who had charge of the works from their com- 
mencement, in 1664, till his death, in 1670. So far, however, as can 
now be made out, his labours were chiefly confined to the repair and 
adornment of the old chateau, so as to fit it for the residence of the 
king, with such additions as were requisite for the increased splendonr 
of the court. But the garden front, which is really the palace, in so far 
as Architecture is concerned, seems to be wholly of Mansard’s design, 
and w^as practically completed by him from his own designs about the 
year 1685. The central part had, it seems, been occupied by the king 
and the court from the year 1681. 

The situation of the palace is as fiivourable as can well be con- 
ceived. It stands on a rising ground, so that you ascend tewards it 
from whatever side you approach it, and still, so gently as nowhere to 
necessitate any change in the desigiTto suit the locality. It is true the 
terraces of the garden are so arranged as to hide the palace the moment 
you descend the steps in front, and, so far from adding to the height 
or giving dignity to the mass, they rather detract from it; but this is 
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tlie fault of the architect, or of Le Notre, who laid ont the garden. 
Bj making the tei-racos iiaiTower, and breaking them so as to follow 
the lines of the bnilding, they might have been made to give it iliat 
elevation and dignity •which it now so much -wants. The grcaind 
was admirably adapted for this; it conseqiiently is a very serious 
reproach to those who had charge of the design that they did not Icnow 
how to profit by it. , , 

The dimensions of this palace are probably unsurpassed by those of 
any in ancient or modern times. The central projection measures 320 
ft., and each wing ahont 500, so that its length is 1320 ft. in a straight 
line north and sonth. As the central block projects forward 280 ft. in 
front of the wings, the whole facade really measures 1 880 ft. It is this 
projection which alone saves it from being as nndignihed a Terrace as 
exists in any town in Ero'ope. There being no variety in the design, 
and nothing to compare it with or give a scale, it looks like an ordinary 
row of street houses three stories in height. Only with considerable 
difficulty, and after a great deal of thought, can it be ascertained that 
it is larger and taller than any ordinary mansion, and is, in fact, a 
palace of colossal dimensions. The lower storey is rusticated tlironghont, 
and pierced with circnlar-lieaded openings of one design, and of one 
dimension, whether they are used as windows of bedrooms, or cariiago 
entrances through the building, to both which purposes they are here 
applied. The principal storey is adorned with an Oi'dor, used some“ 
times as pilasters, at others as columns standing free ; but the pillai's 
are so widely spaced as at a distance to give the idea that, if the ai’clii- 
trave is of one stone, they must necessarily be very small; and on a 
nearer approach, when you see that eacL is composed of a number of 
small pieces cramped together, the whole has an appearance of mean- 
ness most unworthy of the situation. Over this is an attic which ends 
in nothing. Had it borne a deep cornicione, it would have gone far to 
redeem the whole. But there are fifty ways in which the design might 
have been saved. Any bold projection on the angles, any towers or 
domes to break the sky-line, any variety in the wings to give scale, 
would have effected this ; but the flat monotony of design in such a 
building is the greatest architectural crime of modem times. 

Internally, the design is as objectionable as that of tbe exterior. The 
entrance is mean ; there is no portico, no grand hall, no staircase worthy 
of such a palace, no vestibule, or any arrangement that would impart 
either dignity or poetry to the whole. So much is this the case, that 
very few persons are probably aware wbere the principal entrance 
really was, and fewer would believe if told that it was only an insigni- 
ficant doorway on the right-hand side of the Goiir Eoyale, near the 
principal staircase. 

The Grand Galler}^, -until the square vestibules at eitbor end, 
extending along the whole of the centre of the garden front (320 ft.), 
is certainly one of the most gorgeous apartments in Europe — rich in 
marbles and in decorations ; but it is only a gallery 35 ft. wide and 40 ft. 
liigb, and is not a hall or a room with any point of interest in it. 
Architecturally, it is a passage that ought to lead to some more 
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spleiidid apartment; it is witliont a %'estibule or staircase lea, to 
it, and it leads to nothing. 

Ail, perhaps, that can he said in faYoiir of the design is that, 
though it is commonplace, there is in it no glaring offence against good 
taste ; and no part of it can he said to he a sham, or to pretend to he 
other than it really is. Eiistication is only used in the basement ; the 
Ordcii- is well profiled, and neyc3r runs throngh two stories, or where it 
might not he legitimately used; and the attic is such as might he 
indispensable in such a palace. It was, howeyer, a strange peryersion 
of Areliitectnral propriet}", in order to make the centre imiform with 
the wings, to carry the glazed attic over the Order along the central 
}>art of the garden front, where the great gallery occupies the whole 
height above the basement. Had an Order 40 ft. in height been intro- 
duced here, it would only have correctly expressed the internal 
arrangement (Woodcut Ko. 131), and wonld have been just what was 
wanted to give this part the dignity it lacks. The most ordinary fault 
of architects of the present day is tliat they attempt to make biiildings 
of three or four stories in height look as if they were only two or 
three ; but both at St. Peter’s at Eome, and at Versailles, the fault has 
been, throwing away the dignity obtained from singleness and large- 
ness of parts, to make the building look as if it was composed of a 
larger number of small apartments. Of the two faults, the latter is 
the greater. To aim at grandeur, even if not quite legitimate, is frir 
nobler than to court littleness where grandeur really exists. 

This uniformity, more than any real defect of design, destroys 
the effect of the facade at Versailles. It is impossible to believe 
that all the 1800 ft. of frontage are alike taken np with stately galleries 
and apartments; and the mind feels almost instinctively inclined to 
adopt the opposite scale of all the rooms being small, and is justified in 
so doing, as the architect has himself chosen the meaner instead of the 
grander scale as the key-note of his design. By repeating the same 
features over and over again throughout a facade twenty times the 
length of its height, he has gratuitously used all the resources of 
his art to make that look mean and insignificant which is in reality 
grand and magnificent. 

Louvre. 

The completion of the Louvre was the next greatest undertaking 
of the reign of Louis, but carried out under . happier auspices than 
prevailed at Versailles. It seems that Frangois Mansard was first 
applied to by Colbert, but, refusing to accede to his terms, Bernini 
was sent for from Borne. His designs have been preserved, but, most 
fortunately , not executed ; and France may congratulate herself that 
nothing so horrible was perpetrated. Had they been carried out, 
instead of possessing one of the most beautiful, she would have had 
only one of the most vulgar and least artistic palaces of Europe. Marot 
and Lemcrcier also presented designs, which, though certainly?- less 
objectionable than Bernini’s, only tend to show with how much 
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justice that of Perraiilt^ was preferred before those of all the other 
competitors. 

Although brought up as a medical man, Perrault seems to hav(‘ 
had an intuitive taste for Art, not only beyond that of his contempo- 
rary architects, but also bej^ond the age in which he lived; for no 
design of that day can at all compete with the eastern fagade of the 
Louvre in true appreciation of the exigencies of Classical Art. It is 
unfortunate, however, in being turned towards the east, where the snii 
only reaches it in the morning, and where there is not space enough 
to allow of its being properly seen. It ought to have faced the south, 
and been the principal fa(;ade towards the river, instead of the very 
tame and commonplace design which now occupies that position. 

At the present day, when we are so much more familiar with the 
examples of Classic Art, and with the principles on which they were 
designed, than any one could be two centuries ago, it is easy to point 
out defects in the Louvre fagade. The hasement is not bold enough 
tor its position ; it ought either to have been rusticated, or the open- 
ings more deeply recessed. There is nothing in it to suggest the in- 
tention that a colonnade of so bold a character should stand upon it, 
and nothing that connects it in any way with the superstructure. Its 
great defect, however, is that it entirely hides the lower part of the 
wall at its back. In the upper storey the columns are avowedly merely 
an architectural screen ; the wall behind them is the main wall of the 
building. In the basement storey the front wall becomes the principal 
one, and the other seems to run down through the centre of the 
room below, in some uncomfortable manner, which cannot be guessed 
at from the outside. This is about as great a mistake as could well be 
made — one of the first rules of the art being, that whatever is not 
seen must he accounted for ; it ought either to be Inought down to the 
ground, or some device shown by whioli it can bo made to stand. Here 
the main wall is lost ; perhaps it may be only lath and plaster, and 
stand on the floor, — or it may be supported on a glass case, like a 
London shop-front, — at all events, there is nothing shown which satis- 
fles the mind that the building is truly and honestly constructed, and 
the effect is unsatisfactory in conseqiience. 

The upper part of the central mass not being recessed, is another 
mistake, which detracts seriously from the beauty of the design, and 
renders the pediment that surmounts it, if not ridiculous, at least 
unmeaning and uncalled for; and the manner in Avhioh the circular 
lit^ad of the principal poital rises above the bases of the columns, cuts 
up the composition, and throws an air of falsehood over the whole. 
Instead of introducing masses of masonry behind the central columns, 
they ought to have been doubled — quadrupled — for real architectural 
effect, carried almost through the building — in order to justify the 
colonnades on either flank, which, without some such arrangement, are 
unmeaning, though beautiful. The design would also have been 
prol)ably better, if, instead of coupling the pillars, they had been 
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equally spaced. For this, howevei’, the reason was obvious : it was to 
free the fronts of the windows, which occur only between the larger 
openings. One other defect, though it is one the architect was not 
re.spon.sible for, is that the fagade is too long for its height, being 



665 ft. long, and only 95 ft. high to the top of the balustrade. The solid 
masses at the angles break this to some extent, and a bolder projection 
or deeper recess in the centre would have done more; but what really 
was wanted was some tower-like masses to break the sky-line, and to 
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give tliat lieight wliicli is so indispensable for dignity in siicli a situa- 
tion. Its greatest defect, however, is that we cannot help feeling, in 
spite of its many beauties, that it is, after all, only an arohitoctural 
screen — a something put there, not because it was wanted, or because 
it was essential to the design of the building, but in order to suggest 
something that had no reference to the purposes of the Louvre, or of 
the age in which it was erected; notwithstanding this, however, it has 
not been surpassed in modern times, either for elegance or propriety. 



13i. Oentnil Compartment, Northern Facade of Louvre. 


Taking it all in all, perhaps the north front is the most satisfactory 
of the three outer facades. It is singularly plain, having originally 
stood in a narrow street, where it could hardly bo seen at all, and 
having practically no ornament but rusticated quoins at the angles, 
and a happy disposition of the windows and openings throughout. 
Yet, with these slight and inexpensive adjuncts, it is both pleasing 
and satisfactory; and, with a little more ornament bestowed on the 
same parts, it might rival the eastern nearly to the extent to which 
that surpasses the southern fagade. 

Mansard designed and erected the Palace at Mendon very much in 
the same style as the northern facade of the Louvre. On the front 
it is only two stories in height, and is not quite satisfactory; but on 
the other side, where the ground falls to such an extent as to allow 
of four stories, very considerable dignity is attained ; and, being with- 
out any pillars or pilasters, it avoids all those shams which so often 
disfigure the designs of the age. It is impossible to study this building 
and the northern facade of the Louvre without feeling that this w^as 
the true stylo of the age ; which if the architects had only persevered 
in cultivating, they might have produced something as beautiful as it 
was appropriate ; the one great reform wanted being that, instead of 



carrying rustication on lire angles up to tlie cornice, and repeating it 
everywhere, they should have substituted square piers ot equal bold- 
ness, and panelled them. This would have relieved their imdeness, 
which we cannot help feeling is not quite appropriate to palace archi- 
tecture. The principal defect in the desi^i is that the cornice at the 
top belongs to an Order -which appears in the upper or two-vStoried 
fagado, and is consequently not of sufficient importance for another of 
twice its height; hut this unfortunately is one of those consequences it 


is so difficult to avoid when Orders are employed in modern buildings 
at all ; and neither the Louvre, nor indeed any French building of 
this age, is entirely free from wliat may he considered as an inherent 
defect in the style. 

The Chateau of Maisons, built by Fran9ois Mansard about the year 
IhoB, is one of those happy designs which would seem naturally to 
have linked together the style of Francis L with that of Louis X[\., 
had not the niglitmare style of Heniy IV. intervened. As it is, it is 
almost as Classical in its details as the works of his nephew. It com- 
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biiieB the playfulness of outline which prevailed at an earlier age with 
a strict adherence to the proprieties of the Orders as then understood. 
The roof is enornioiis, but relieved by the chimneys, and by being 
broken into masses ; while the whole effect of the design is that it 
is the house of a nobleman, of singular elegance, neither affecting 
torapla,r grandeur nor descending into littlenesses. The great defect 
of the designs of Versailles and the Louvre is their want of variety, 
especially in their sky-line, and that is happily avoided here, and in 
a manner that was seldom more successful in this age. 


Hotels, 


There wore scarcely any of the great families of France who, during 
tlje age of Louis Qnatorze, did not rebuild their hotels in the capital, 
on a scale befitting wliat was then the proudest aristocracy of Europe, 
and in a style of magnificence commensurate with the splendour of the 
court to which they were attached. 

Many of these hotels have been destroyed, and some converted into 
Governinent offices, or applied to meaner purposes ; but still many 
remain, and all possess a strongly-marked individuality of character, 
and a largeness, almost sternness, of design, in strong contrast with the 
gaiety of their interiors. 

These palatial residences of the nobles of France are far from, 
impressing the stranger in Paris with the same sense of magnificence 
as he receives from those of Italy and other countries. In Florence, 
Eome, or Venice, the street front is almost invariably the largest, and 
the most richly decorated of the whole building ; but in almost every 
ease in Paris, there is only, towardvS the street, a high dead wall, 
divided into compartments by rusticated piers, with a panel between 
each, and in the centre a porte-Gochere of more or less magnificence. 
It is onl}’ by entering or looking through this opening that wo become 
aware that a palace is situated within; and even then, in nine cases 
out of ten, it is not the entrance front that is either the most beautiful 
<.)r the most richly adorned, but the one facing the garden, which is an 
almost indispensable adjunct to a Parisian hotel. 
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As a general rule, the Paiisian arcliitoots of this ago nso the 
Orders very sparingly in these hotels— with good taste employing 
them only in the centres, where a porch or projection of some sort is 
almost indispensable; and if they go fui-then.the additional pillars or 
pilaster's seem to be suggested by those which were introduced by 
necessity. 

^ Among the most elegant of tlie palaces of this class are the Ilotels 
ot Soiibiso and Do hohan, both hnilt by Leiiiaire, and veij similar, 
except that the former is two, the latter three stories in height. Both 
are characterized hy the usual faults and beauties of the style — a 
sober and elegant employment of the Orders, less frequently as mere 
ornaments; and a forced regularity, making carriage-entrances and 
saloon windows exactly similar in design. 

Iho Ilotel^ de Xoailles, erected from the design of Jean Marot, is 
another pleasing example of a three-storied hiiilding of the age, and, 

tliough exhibiting no 
remarkable excellence 
of design, is snffleientiy 
dignified and palatial 
for its purposes. Like 
the Hotel Soiihise, it 
may be taken as a type 
of a great many build- 
ings of the same class, 
which were erected in 
Paris about this time. 
Others, such as that of 
the Dxic dll Maine, are 
entirely without pillars, 
which is perhaps the 
more usual arrange- 
ment ; but even here 
the cornices are all pro- 
filed, as if the Classical 
Orders haef been in- 
tended somewhere, and 
it was thought neces- 
sary to adhere to their 
proportions. As before 



Hotel de Xoailles. From Mariette. 


, _ Ais oeiore 

remarked, indeed, one of the gllat deficiencies of this style is that 
nowhere was a coruicione introduced with a projection proportioned to 
the whole height of the building— a feature which gives such di^mity 
to those of the earlier Italian period, and which, in Venice especTally 
is frequently introduced, even where the whole hiiilding is covered 
with pillars or pilasters proportioned to each individual storey only. 

^ Another defect, which is veiy apparent to those "who are familiar 
with Italian or English buildings, is the immense size and frequency 
of the openings, leaving very little plain wall anywhere ; and as the 
carpentry of the windows is generally clumsy, and the glass had, this 
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conveys a certain air of meanness, besides detracting from that repose 
and solidity which is so essential where anything like dignity is to be 
attained in Architectural Art. 

This was carried to an extent not found anywhere else, in such 
buildings as the Trianon at Versailles and the Palais Bourbon in Paris. 
Both are Giie-storied buildings in all their principal parts, and, with 
their large openings, are only suited to the peculiar climate, and still 
more peculiar practice of living in public which exists only in France, 
or where French manners and customs have been copied. 

The Great Trianon was built by Louis XIV. for Madame de Main- 
tenon, from designs by Mansard. The centre is one grand gallery 
open on both sides, and, excepting that it has an opaque roof, looks 
more suited for a conservatory for plants than a royal residence. The 
wings on either hand, of exactly similar design, contain the living 
and sleeping apartments of the palace. Though rich in maiLles and 
in decorations of every sort, the sameness throughout produces an 
unmeaning monotony that nothing can relieve. 

The Palais Bourbon, executed from the designs of Girardini in 1722, 
is better. There is some variety in the parts, but on the other hand 
there is a littleness in the details which betrays the commencement 
of the transition which was to connect the grandeur of the style of 
Louis XIV. with the prettiness of the present day. The dimensions, 
too, of the Palais Bourbon are small, and, as a town residence sur- 
rounded hy other buildings, it may almost be termed insignificant, a 
term which, whatever their other faults may he, can hardly ever be 
applied to any building erected by the Grand Monarque or the nobles 
of his court. 

It is to Jules Hardouin Mansard that we principally owe an invention 
which has had a wonderful influence on the architecture of cities since 
his time. Having at Versailles reduced the architecture of a palace to 
that of a street, he next tried to elevate the architecture of a street to 
that of a palace. The two most notable examples of this are the Place 
des Victoires and the Place Vendome at Paris. In both these instances 
a number of smaller buildings and private houses are grouped together 
ill one design, so as to look externally and at first sight as one great 
building. The peculiar arrangement of Parisian houses, which have 
only one entrance for several residences, and that by a large porte-cochh'e, 
is peculiarly favourable to this species of deception ; hut after all it is 
only a trick, and one which never has been successful. The Place 
Vendumo is one of the best examples of this mode of grouping to be 
found anywhere, but fortunately it did not find favour in the eyes of 
the French architects, and after the age of Louis XIV. has scarcely 
ever been again attempted in any town of France ; but it was so suited 
to save trouble to an architect, and to the peculiarly small character 
of our independent residences, that it was considered a great discovery 
in this country, and almost every town in England has suffered more 
or less from its adoption. 

A more successful as well as more legitimate attempt of the same 
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sort was made by Gabriel,' under tlie following reign, in tlie two biooks 
of buildings wbicli form the Place Louis XV., facing the Place de la 
Concorde. In making this design, it is evident tliat Gabriel was 
attempting to rival the famous colonnade which Perrault added to the 
Louvre, and in fact he has remedied several of its defects. His base- 
ment is much better designed, for here the main wall is seen coming 
down to the ground, while in the Louvre it is impossible to know 
what becomes of it. The coupling of the pillars is avoided, and, the 
whole being divided into two distinct masses, the proportion of height 
to width is better. On the other hand, there are two stories of 
windows under the colonnade, and the suspicion of a third above it. 
The pillars are too tall, the profiles deficient in boldness, and the scale 
is so much smaller, that in these respects it will not stand comparison 
with the Louvre. The height of the Louvre facade is 95 feet, that of 
the Place Louis XV. only 72 ; and the latter, being situated at the end 
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of one of tlio largest Places in Europe, slionlcl liavo been designed 
on a nracli larger scale in order to Lave looked of tlie same size 
as one placed in so confined a space as the Louvre. Tliej are not 
therefore fair rivals, tliougii the work of Gabriel may fairly be classed 
as one of the most successful specimens of ‘Vterrace” architecture 
which has yet been executed, but has no real claim to belong to a 
higher class. 

The true originality of the Architecture of the age is to be found not 
so much in the exterior as in the interior of the palaces which were 
then built. Although, in consequence of the exterior of their houses 
being so little seen, the nobles of France hardly cared to spend either 
much money or pains on their designs, it was very diherent with 
the interiors ; and they vied with one another in the magnificence of 
their suites of i3ublic rooms, and the splendour with which they were 
decorated. In soma of the largest halls and vestibules, or in such 
galleries as those at Versailles, the Orders were introduced, — ^generally 
Gorinthian,— with marble shafts and 
bronze capitals ; but far more gene- 
rally, and always in the smaller rooms, 
the decorations are in the style known 
as ‘‘ Louis Quatorze,” or Eococo. 

Now that this fashion has passed 
away, it is impossible not to condemn 
the style and to regret its introduc- 
tion, It is unconstructive, and neither 
seems to grow out of any constructive 
necessity nor to suggest one. The 
lines and curves are confused, pro- 
ceeding on no system, and are such 
as can be produced by an intelligent 140 . Louis Quatorze Decoration, 
plasterer as well as by a first -lute 

artist. No genius could ennoble and no taste refine it. Still it has the 
great and unique merit of being a style, and the only thing approaching 
to one that has been invented since the Eenaissance. 

It is impossible to enter one of the saloons of this age without feeling 
that both thought and ingenuity have been applied to it for a definite 
purpose ; and that unity and harmony have resulted, accompanied gene- 
rally by brilliancy and splendour, almost sufficient to claim forgiveness 
for the bad taste too often displayed. 

In modern drawing-rooms we often find, for instance, that the plaster- 
wTjrk and chiinney-picrs may be pure Grecian ; the paper covered with 
fiours-de-lys of the most Mediasval pattern; the pier-glasses and console 
tables, Louis Quatorze ; the carpet, nature gone mad ; and the furniture 
with as much unity of design as may be apparent in a pawmbroker’s 
shop. Anything is better than this ; and it is a great merit in the 
architects of the age of Louis Quatorze that they did not think their 
task finished when the last slate was put on the roof, but really 
applied themselves to what, after all, must be the most important part 
of a dwelling-house, and designed the arrangement and decoration of 
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tlie living-rooms with more care than they applied to tlic exterior. In 
these interiors we find the ceiling and cornice of the saiiio pattern as 
the walls ; they are carefully divided into panels, and each partition 
has a pier-glass, or a picture painted for the place, or an opening which 
fits it; and the chimney-pieces and all the fnrnitiire are parts of the 
same design. When this is the case it wonld he difficult indeed to 
go wrong; and even when we cannot help admitting that they did 
go wTong, it is still a relief, in the weary waste of modern copy ism, 
to find one instance in ■which the talents of the architects have been 
exerted so imich in this direction, and to feel that, if exerted in the 
right manner, they certainly wonld have produced something of 
elegance and heanty. Had the influence of the age been higher and 
less frivolous, or had their energies been directed to a nobler purpose 
than the decoration of the salon of a French lady of fashion of the 
age of Louis Quatorze, the merit of having invented a new style might 
have been awarded to tliem, as well as that of being the regenerators 
of Architectural Art in Europe, 
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OHAPTBE- V. 

STYLE OF THE EMPIRE. 

I^apoleon, First Consul ... . .. 1800 [ Louis Philippe .. 18.10 

Louis XVlil. .. .. .. .. .. 1815 Napoleon 111 is 4 s 

Charles X. .. .. .. .. .. 1824 1 


The latter half of the eighteenth century was not favourable for the 
production of works of a palatial class. A few public buildings were 
carried on, such as the Pantheon, the completion of St. Sulpice, and 
the building of the Place Louis XY„ but national prosperity bad 
received a shock, and the gatheriug of the tempest which burst with 
such -violence in the last decade of the century had disinclined the 
public from such permanent investments as buikiiug always must be. 

When, witli returniug prosperity, under the Empire, public works 
on a large scale again became a necessity, it is curious to observe how 
completely the style had changed. The pure Classic, of which David 
was the apostle in Painting, and Canova in Sculpture, had also taken 
possession of Architecture. From the chief of the state to the chiifo- 
nier in the street, every one tried to believe, or to encourage the belief, 
that the Empire of France was the legitimate successor, or a reproduc- 
tion of that of Eomo ; and all things which were neither real nor 
essential were made to conform to the delusion. 

One of the most important undertakings of this class in Paris was 
the remodelling of the Palais Bourbon, to adapt it for the purposes of 
the Corps Legislatif, Tlie property had been confiscated during the 
He volution, and used for the sittings of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, but was now to be adapted for a smaller and less turbulent 
assembly. The execution of this project was confided to Poyet, who, 
in 1807, commenced the facade opposite the Place do la Concorde. As 
it is one of the most correct reproductions which have been executed in 
modevn times of the forms and arrangements of a very beautiful style 
of Arcbitecture, it can hardly fail to be pleasing; and is in fact one 
of the most important monuments of the capital. Its great defect is 
one that it has in common with all reproductions of its class—- that it 
is inappropriate, and does not tell its own story. Were it the facade 
of a Museum of Ancient Sculpture, it might be considered as doing so ; 
but for any otlier purpose it only appears as a screen to hide some- 
tbing modern and useful ; and of which, consequently, its designers 
were ashamed. The five small doors under the portico can hardly be 
designed to open into a hall the whole height of the screen, and the 
two windows— one on each side— evidently only belong to the base- 
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ment storey, JIow, then, is the rest lighted ?— and to what purpose is 
it applied?* Were it the hack of an imptnhil racqnet-conrt, it would he 
pcxfect ; hnt if intended as anything else, it is a sham. 

As the old pavilion of the Palais Bonrhoii still stands Reside* tliis, 
it is enriouB to ohseiwe the change that had taken place in design 
between the two ages to which they belong. As I’emarked above, th.o 
buildings of the age of Louis XIY. generally hiil from being too light 
—being, in fact, all window. Those of the early part of this ccmtiny, 
or of the Empire, pride themselves on having no windows at all ; and 
the chief merit of this design and of the Pantheon is to puzzle^ the 
sjjectator as to how daylight is to be admitted. The greatest architect 
was ho who contrived to conceal best what really was the most essen- 
tial part of his design. 



in. View of the Bourse, Baris. From a l*hotograph. 


The Bourse, which was the next great building in this style, is not 
entitled to even this modicum of praise ; for there nothing is concealed 
except the central hall, which, however, is the one thing wdiich ought to 
be shown. The 2 :>rincipal feature in this building is a great rectangular 
hall, 00 ft. by 110, with a corridor in two stories all round it, and 
lighted from the roof; and which might easily have bf*on made 
a principal and appropriate feature in the design, as is the case in 
the Exchange in St. Petersburg, which is in consequence a far mon^ 
tinthful and satisfactory building than this. As it is, the building is 
merely a rectangular palace. It is 204 ft. in length by 101 in width, 
measured over the bases of the columns, and these are each 40 ft. in 
height. Two of the stories of Avindows are slioAvn beneath the colon- 
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uiulcy the tliinl partly concealed by its balustrade at the top; but the 
existence of the attic prevents the roof Laving any connexion with 
the peristyle, and, as the proportions of the building approacli mucli 
moi-e nearly to a square than they ouglit, tbe roof is far too heavy 
and important for tbc rest of tbe edifice. Notwitbstanding all tins, a 
peristyle of sixty-six well-proportioned Corintbian columns (twenty on 
oueb fiauk and fourteen on each front, counting tbe angle i:)illars both 
\vays) cannot fail to produce a certain effect ; but far more might liave 
been produced by a less expenditure of means ; and a different treat- 
ment was necessary in a situation like that of tbe Bourse, wbicb stands 
in a small square, surroimded by tall bouses, wbe3*e, consequently, 
lieigbt and mass were indispensable, As before remarked, this last 
defect is iiearly as apparent in tbe Madeleine — tbe other great peri- 
stylar building of the age. That church, however, is in reality 
(jnly one great ball, requiring, as may be . su}! posed, no windows at 
tbe side ; and, in additi<.)n to Ibis, tbe proportions of length to breadth 
in the Madeleine are miicb more jfieasing, and tbe roof is not only a 
part, bnt, with its pediment, a most imiiortant and beautiful part, of 
the wliole design. 

If, tberofbro, it is determined that we must copy buildings of this 
class, tlie IMadeleine may be considered a success, but tbe Bourse a 
failure, not only in consequence of tbe ill-adjusted proportions of its 
parts, but also because of tbe utter want of meaning of a peristylar 
arrangement as applied to such an erection. 

This purely Classical, or, as it is sometimes called, Academic style, 
took no permanent root in France; and in all tbe recent buildings, 
tbougli more numerous and more expensive than those erected in 
Fiunce in a like time at any period of her history, no attempt has been 
made to reproduce it. It never did extend to Domestic or Street 
Architecture. On tbe contrary, nothing is so creditable to tbe French 
architects as tbe truthfulness and elegance with wbicb they have ele- 
vated domestic structures within the domain of Fine Art. It is true 
tbe circumstances were extremely favourable to the attempt. Tbe 
mode of living in apartments one over the other, instead of in bouses 
side by side, as in this countiy, enabled them to obtain masses of 
building palatial in scale, and tbis, with their requiring only one 
entrance, generally in tbe centre, wei’e all circumstances very much 
in their fiivour. Add to this the facility with Avbioh tbe Paris build- 
ing-stones can be . carved and worked into ornaments of every class, 
tog(‘tlier with the number of skilled woikmen capable of executing 
any design at a moderate cost, and it will bo easily understood wliat 
facilities they possessed over the architects of other countries. They 
have availed themselves, however, of all tbis to an extent, and with an 
ability, that tbe architects of other countries have seldom shown them- 
selves capable of ; and the consequence is that tbe Street Architecture 
of Paris is unsurpassed by anything in Europe. There are, of course, 
great inequalities of design, as there must be where so much variety 
exists. In some instances the old disease of pilasters breaks out wiib 
an unmeaningness worthy of tbe age of Henri Qnatrc ; but as a general 
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rnle tlio dresBrngs of tko windows, their bileonies, and the string 
conrses which mark the floors, are left to tell the story ; and when this 
is the case it is really impossible to go wrong. All that is then required 
is the application of a certain ainoimt of ornament, necessary to elevate 
the bnilding into an object of Fine Art, W’hcn this is done, all that 
remains open to criticism is the quality of that ornament, and the 
ap])ropriateness with which it is applied to the various parts of the 
design. 

It may be scarcel}^ within the scope of the present work to allude 
to contemporary buildings, or to criticise the •works of living archi- 
tects ; blit it is impossible to conclude this chapter without men- 
tioning some of the great works now going on in France under the 
Second Empire. 

One of the greatest and most successful of these is the completion 
of the great group of palaces formed by the junction of the Louvre 
with the Tiiileries. The first attempt at this was made by Henry IV., 
who commenced the great gallery in his own clumsy style of Architec- 
ture, and in such a manner as to make the want of parallelism between 
the two palaces offensively apparent. Since his day, the great crux 
of French architects lias been to get rid of the awkwardness then 
created; and there is not one of any eminence during the last two 
centuries who has not })roduced a design for effecting this object. 

Kotliing, however, has been done except erecting a portion of the 
north wing in a style corresponding to that of the south, which was 
commenced during the reign of the First Napoleon, and it was left for 
the late M. Visconti, under directions from the present Emperor, to set 
the problem practically at rest. 'J'his he lias done most successfully, 
in the manner exliibifcd in the plan (Woodcut No. 112), where all 
the different stages by which this great group of edifices has been 
brought to its iiresent state are marked out by the difteiniit tints 
enijdoyed, with the dates affixed to each. So ingeniously have the new 
portions been arranged, that the want of parallelism, pointed out 
above, is hardly felt. The only prominent .defect remaining is the great 
extent of the Flace Carronsol, and the lowness of the buildings which 
surround it ; the Flace itself being 850 ft. by 930, while the palace 
or the galleries are not generally more than GO or 70 ft. liigli. 
Nothing could now remedy this except the erection of some large 
building in its centre. If, for instance, a tall triapsal domical clinreli 
(as dotted in, in the plan, Woodcut No. 112) were placed -with a porcli 
where the Triumphal Arch now stands, it would not only i-cdueo the 
whole to Iiarmony, but would give to the group that one feature which 
is required to give it dignity. At present the buildings hardly rise 
above the dignity of the streets in their vicinity, and the wdiole wunts 
some grand central feature to give unity to the group, and to dis- 
tinguish it from the domestic edifices which approach so close to it on 
the north. Another mode in wdiicli this indispensable feature might 
have been supplied to some extent, would Iiave been by elevating 
the north-eastern angle, where the new buildings abut on the line 
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Eivoli (at A in tbe plan), so as to make it a feature, wliieh ongiit to 
liave keen as important as Barry’s angle tower to ilie lYirlianient 
TTonses. The sitnation in Paris is far finer, commanding, as it does, 
the whole of that long line of streets both. ways. By a sti-ango ovor- 
siglit, this angle is now the least dignified portion of the whole design. 
Notwithstanding these defects of conception, the architect deserves all 
praise for adopting a style wdiich allowed him such freedom, while it 
harmonized so perfectly wdih what had been done before. Tbe new 
portions are well proportioned to tbe areas in which they stand, the 



142. View of the Angle of the Coui* Napoleon, new buildings of Louvre, from u Photograph. 


Place Napoleon being about 600 ft. by 400, while the average 
height of the buildings may fairly be taken as 100 ft. The whole 
design is also so free from the ordinary defects of concealment and 
shams, that it must be considered as about the best specimen of Pala- 
tial Architecture of modern times. It is quite true that the details 
might have been purer without losing any of their effect. Thus, a 
deeper cornice would have accorded better with the shadow obtained 
from the arcade below, while the tall wooden roofs that crown the 
pavilions are scarcely a legitimate mode of gaining height, and liable 
to become exaggerated and grotesque. But these may all be excused 
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by tlie nccesBity of adopting a style in conformity wi tlx the parts that 
existed before, and to which all those features legitimatoly belong. 
Even admitting this, however, if we compare the buildings snrroiinding 
the Com* Napoleon with anything that has been done recently in Italy or 
(lerniany, we can have no hesitation in awarding the palm to the Freneh 
design. If we compare them with any of onr own contemporaiy pro- 
ductions,. 'sncIi,. as ^tlie Houses' 
of Parliament or the British 
Museum, we see how happily 
it takes a medium course be- 
tween tbe frigid Classieality 
of the one and the florid Medi- 
asvalism of the other ; while it 
is in every respect suited to 
the wants of the age, and ex- 


pressive of its feelings, to 
which neither of the others 
can make any pretension. 

Another most successful 
eftbrt of the same class is the 
now Hotel do Yille, by Le 
(Sueur. Hero the difficulty was 
nearly as great, inasmuch as it 
was necessary to amalgamate 
the old facade of Francis I., 
in the centre of the principal 
front, wdth the new buildings 
which were to enclose and 
surround it on all other sides. 
The problem was, to give the 
new buildings sufficient im- 
portance, without dwarfing to 
any extent the old. 

This has been most suc- 
cessfully accomplished, but it 
is perhaps owing to this that 
the building as a whole wants 
that commanding height which 
its situation requires, and which 
prevents its having that dig- 
nity, when seen at a little dis- 
tance, which it possesses when 
seen from a nearer point of 



1X3. Angle of ilie Library of Ste. Genevieve, Paris. 


view.-* Like the new buildings of the Louvre, it is free from any sham 
or concealment, and its inteimal aiTangeinents — especially the Gi*eat 
Gallery — are as fine as anything of their class in Eurojxe. Tlio Gallery 
of the Hotel de Villc, though not so large or so rich, is far more 
artistic than anything of the sort that is to bo found at Versailles. 

The Library of Ste, Genevieve is another of the new edifices of 
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Parin well deHorving of stiidy/ being wliolly astylar, and, wifliont 
pretending to be anything be^^oiid a modern depository of books, it 
gives a proniisei of common sense being once more tlionght conipatilde 
with Arcldteetnral Art. When it is once discovered that a building 
can bo made sufficiently ornamental without assuming a foreign disguise, 
the art will again be in the path of progress ; and this truth seems 
dawning on the French architects, though whether to hrighten into 
sunshine or not remains to be seen. 



144. New Bourse, Lyons. From a Fiiotogrupli. 

This Library is a parallelogram of 263 ft. by 75, with a projec- 
tion for the staircase behind, and the height from the ground-line to 
the top of the cornice is 60 ft. The one defect of tlie design is its 
flatness. Had there been a pi’ojection in the centre, or at either end 
of the fa9ade, it would have remedied this defect and supplied the 
shadow, to obtain which so many architects have been driven to 
employ porticoes and other incongruous details to their buildings. 

The impulse given to building operations by the system adopted by 
the present Emperor of giving employment to the people has led to the 
erection of an immense number of civil and municipal edifices in 
the provinces, as well as in Paris. Some of them arc not perhaps 
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ill tlie best taste ; many betray marks of extreme liaste in ]:n*Gparmg 
the designs, and a few of a lingering towards the Classical feeling of an 
earlier epoch. One of the most remarkable of the last class is the new 
Exchange Just completed at Marseilles, which, notwithstanding ’the 
elegance of its details, is one of the least satistactory hnildings of 
the Empire. That just Cf>mpleted at Lyons errs in tlie o]3posite direc- 
tion, some of its details verging on the Eococo: bnt, taking it alto- 
getlier, it may he considered as one of the most typical examples to 
be found anywhere of what the French architects are aiming at and 
most admire. It is not very pm^e or very elevated, it must be con- 
fessed ; bnt it may fairly be asked-— is a purer or more elevated style 
compatible with the purposes of a Chamber of Commerce and an 
Exchange ? A church, a palace, or a tomb requires it ; but is not this 
style as dignified as the purposes to which it is applied ? and truth in 
Art demands no more than this. 


The new Custom-house at Eouen is another favourable specimen 
of the mode in which the French architects of the present day design 
the minor class of 23ublic edifices. Neither the dimensions nor the 
purposes of such a building admitted of very great grandeur or rich- 
ness being obtained. It is, however, sufficiently magnificent for the 
custom-house of a 2)rovincial city, and it ex|)resses its ^mrjiose with 
clearness, while no useful element is sacrificed for the sake of effect, 
and no ornament added which in any way interferes with utilitarian 
purposes. 


The ordinary receipt for such a design, especially in this country, 
would have been a portico of four or six pillars, darkening some 
and obstructing the light of other windows, besides necessitating the 
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l^nililiug Leing — in appearance at least— only two stories in lieight. 
It is an iinniciisc gain when arcliitects can be induced to apply the 
amount of tlioiiglit that is found here; and with a little more care in 
the details, and a little more yariety in the arrangement of the parts, 
this might have become a more beautiful design than it is, though few 
of its class can, on the whole, he called more satisfactory. 

In several other of the new buildings of Paris and in the provinces 
there is shown a great tendency to get rid of the Orders, and, as in 
these instances, to depend upon the structural anangement for expres- 
sion. The worst feature of the case is, that the architects do not 
seem to have hit on aii}^ definite system of ornamentation, and conse- 
quently, ill attempting to be original, they sometimes fall into mistakes 
as oifensive as the stereotyped absurdities of their predecessors. They 
are, however, in the right path, and we may hope will he ultimately 
successful in producing a style suited to the wants of the age. 

Domestic Akchiteotube. 

It is perhaps, however, in their Domestic Architecture that the 
French architects have 
achieved the greatest suc- 
cess, and with the largest 
amount of originality. 

The modern Parisian 
houses cannot of course 
vie with the hotels of the 
older nobility in dignity 
or grandeur ; hut it is just 
because they do not at- 
tempt this that they suc- 
ceed. They pretend to 
nothing but being the 
residences of a rich and 
luxurious community, and 
every house on its face 
bears marks of what it 
is, and of the rank or po- 
sition of its occupiers. 

Even when they use the 
Orders witli the most lav- 
ish hand, they do it with 
originality; and if it is 
ohjectod that pillars are 
not wanted, they are not 
out of place, and do not 
protend to make tlie build- 
ing or its stories look other 
than it leally is. The 
oxamplo (Woodcut No. 140) from the neighbourhood of St. Genevieve 
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is only an average specimen ; but out of Venice it wonld he rliffieiilt 
to find anything so rich, and at the same time so devoid of affectation. 
Like most of the Parisian desigms, a great p)art of its effect is dne to 
the grouping of the windows. As is frequently the case in Venice, 
the centre has tliree or five windows, spaced tolerably close to one 
another, then a pier and a single window, with a similar pier beyond. 
In the facade of a dwelling-bonse this is perhaps tlie happiest aiTange- 
ment that has been hit npon, as it not only gives constructive solidity 
to the design, but suggests an internal arrangement of considerable 
dignity of effect. 

If it be objected that the Orders ” are overdone in this example, it 

is eas}^ to select another 
(Woodcut No. 147) in 
wliicli they are onl}^, 
as it were, suggested, 
but where the same 
principles of arrange- 
ment are carried out, 
and with as pleasing 
an effect. Or a third 
( Woodcut No. 1 48 ) ‘ 
may be taken, where 
the Orders do not exist 
at all ; and, though less 
rich in consequence, 
the design is scarcely 
less elegant. It by no 
means follows that, be- 
cause the Orders are 
the only readj^-made 
means of enriching a 
design at the present 
day, they are always to 
remain so. There are 
numberless other de- 
vices by which this may 
he effected, though, it 
is true, their employ- 
ment requires not only 
147. Kue ties Sau!<^aioii. Arcliiiect, Le Jeime. taste but thought ; and 

the great merit of Pa- 
risian Architecture is, that those qualities are found there more fre- 
quently than in any other city of modern Europe. The great charm, 
however, is, that in Paris there are not three or four such designs as 
those quoted above, but tliree or four hundred — many, it must be con- 
fessed, of very questionable taste, and where the ornaments are neither 
elegant in themselves nor pi*operly applied ,• but these are certainly 

^ These f.liree Woodcuts are takea from Calliat’s Parallfele des Maisons do Paris. 
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tlio exceptions, and even tliey tend to prodiice a variety and rieli- 
iioss <jf ctiect in tlie new Boulevards and >streetB, which rcinlors Baris 
the ricliest and most picturesque looking city of modern Europe. It is 
the only town, in hiot, that affords an answer to the reproach of the 
Mediajvalists, who, when they single ont the dull monotony of 
Regent’s Park Terraces or Edinburgh Rows, need only turn to the 
new Rne Eivoli, or the Boulevard Sebastopol, to see that the dullness 
of whicli they complain is not in the style but in the arcbitects, and 
that it must be as easy for us, if we had the wit to do so, to make 
our towns as picturesque, and far more beautiful than they vrero 
when filled with the rude and 
inconvenient dwellings of our 
forefathers. ■ ' 

The best period of this 
peculiar style of Domestic 
Architecture was the latter 
part of the reign of Louis 
Idiilippo, or the first two or 
three years of the second 
Empire. Since that time, 
taste in these matters has de- 
clined with wonderful rapid- 
ity in Paris. It may he that 
the demand for designs has 
been so great that the archi- 
tects have not the time re- 
quisite for thought ; or it maj" 
he that the excitement of sud- 
den prosperity, and, conse- 
quently, an all-pervading par- 
vemdsm, has lowered the stand- 
ard of taste generally. From 
whatever cause it may arise, 
the hict is certain that the 
profiles of many of the new 
buildings are bad and weak, 
that the details are confused 
and ill-drawn, and that pi- 
lasters are frequently em- 
ployed to cover a certain sur- 
face with ornamentation with- 
out the necessity of thought. 148 . House, Rue KaTarin. A. Luiue, ardiitect. 

All this is very sad; for if a 

people so essentially artistic as the French are, and always have been, 
go astray, the prospect of architectural improvement in modern Europe 
is poor indeed. 
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Trophies AND Tombs. 

Whatever opinion we may be inclined to form regarding tlie 
Ecclesiastical or Domestic ArcMtectee of tlie Ereiicli, it is certain 
tliat they have exceeded all other nations of Europe in that pre'-emi- 
nently Celtic form of Art which expresses itself in the erection of 

Trophies to coiimiemorate the 
glories of the nation, and of 
Monuments to record tlie 
memories of their dead. 

It is of course in vain to 
expect, during a Renaissance 
period, when everything must 
be based on precedent, that 
the French architects should 
do anything very original in 
this line. All their Trophies 
must be either Columns or 
Arches, not because these 
were either the best foims 
originally, or because they 
are the most appropriate now, 
but liecause they were the 
only ones used by the Romans., 
It is in vain to suggest that 
a Hall or a Tower might be 
made quite as monumental 
and far more convenient for 
the purpose ; there is no au- 
thority — and there the argu- 
ment stops. 

It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that the French archi- 
tects have occasionally made 
great efforts to rid themselves 
from this thraldom, and, ex- 
cept during the first Empire, 
with very tolerable success. 

The Coloiine de la Grande 
Armee at Boulogne is merely 

? ft ^ Brobdingnagian Doric Go- 

149. Colonne tie Juillet, on the site of the Bastille. luinn gone astlUy and Settled 

on a plain with which it has 
no apparent connexion. Its counterpart in the Place Vendome at 
Paris is better, and tells its tale most unmistakably, but, in doing so, 
falls into an error which borders on the ludicrous. Its aim is to be 
an exact copy of Trajan’s Column at Rome, and, with great good sense, 
the architect has avoided the absurdity of putting the French army 
into the costume of that of Trajan. He has replaced the monumental 
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Iicliufts, shields, and breastplates of the Eoman soldiers with tlio coats, 
cocked hats, and boots and shoes of modern costume ; and the pic- 
tiirescjne ijnplements of ancient warfare with the drums, mnskets, and 
cannon of the present daj. All this wa>s wise and well, and only 
becomcKS a])sin*d when placed on a Eoman monument, and in the exact 
position in wliich the counterparts are fomid at Eome, so as eveay- 
whcre to challenge comparison and provoke a smile. 

If, when it was determined that modem costume should be repre- 
sented, the architect had had the courage to adopt a polygonal base, a 
circular capital, and to suppress one or two of the more prominent 
Classical details, lie might easily have retained the cylinder round 
which the French army climb to invisibilit3n He might, at the same 
time, have retained a sufficient amomit of Classical detail to have 
suggested Eome, without bringing into such painful contrast the artistic 
treatment even of costume in ancient times as compared with the 
devices of the modern tailor. 

Almost all these faults have been avoided in the Colonne de 
Juillet, which stands on the site of the Bastille. Of modern columnar 
monuments this is certainty the most successful. It is elegant and 
Classical in its details, and reasonably appropriate to its purpose. Its 
defects are, that, being only 165 ft. in height, it is scarcely sufficient!}’' 
large for the very extensive Place, the centre of wTiich it occupies; 
and the abacus of the capital ought certainl}^ to have been circular. 
The angular forms of the Coiinthian capital inevitably suggest an 
entablature ; and of all things such a suggestion is the last wanted 
here. Notwithstanding these minor defects, it is certainty a great 
step in the right direction, and, if persevered in, we may 3 ^et see a 
monumental column worthy of its purpose. 

On the whole, the French have been more fortunate with their 
Triumphal Arches than with their Columns. Of course there are 
sonic — such as the Arch of the Tuileries, the Arch at Marseilles, and 
that built by them at Milan— which, like the Imperial Columns, are 
copies and caricatures of the Eoman examples, I'endered ridiculous and 
incongruous, either by modern personages being put into Classical 
costumes, or modern dresses being associated with ancient foirms. As 
far back, however, as the age of Louis Quatorze, they attempted to 
escape from this absurdity. The two great specimens of the age — 
the Porte St. Denis, erected in 1672, by Blondel, and the Porte St. 
Martin, in 1674, b}’^ Bullant — are quite free from the reproach of being 
copies of Classical examples. As the}?' originally stood, they must have 
been dignified and imposing erections ; but since that time they have 
been so surrounded by houses taller than themselves, that they look 
painfully insignificant. 

The first named is by far the best and most original design of the 
two. Its facade is nearly square — 75 ft. each way — and the footways 
are kept so entirety subordinate that the centre arch has all the 
dignity required, and there is no mistake as to its purpose. Archi- 
tecturally, its worst defect is its want of depth, which gives it a 
weakness of appearance highly detrimental to its monumental cha- 
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racter ; and the sculpture borders so nearly on the Itocoeo of the age 
as to detract considerably from its effect. Still, it is a very original 
and a very grand design, and worthy of being imitated, as it was in 
the Arc do TEtoile. 



150 . Porto St. Denis. From a Photograph, 


So far from being considered a defect, it is a merit in M. Chalgrin, to 
whom the design for the Arc de FEtoile was intrusted, that he knew how 
to profit by what had been done hy his predecessor, and, hy improving 
on Iiis design, to produce the noblest example of a Triumphal Archway 
in modern Europe. The dimensions of this arch are unsurpassed by 
any monument of its class in ancient or modern times, being 150 ft. 
wide, 75 ft. deep, and 158 in height to the top of the acroteria. It is 
pierced with only one great arch in the centre, 97 ft. high hy half 
that width, and one transverse arch at right angles with the principal 
one. The very simplicity of its design, however, robs it of its apparent 
dimensions to an extent not easily conceived. As mentioned in a 
previous volume, its size is as nearly as may be the same as that of 
the front of Hotre Bame at Pains, exclusive of the towers; it does 
not look half so large, and there is no doubt but that if pillars had 
been employed they would have added very considerably to its apparent 
dimensions, but to what extent they would have detracted from its 
monumental character is not so easily predicated. It is probable, 
however, hy panelling and projections properly applied, without 
interfering with the structural arrangements, all the size the Eomans 
knew how to give to their small arches might have been attained 
without the tawdriness that over-ornamentation imparted to tiieiii. 
The colossal character of the principal groups of sculpture detracts 
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also considerably from the size of the momiment, and prevents the eye 
ol)taiiiing any scale by which to roeasnre it. Another defect is that, 
wliilc all the greater groups are Classical in their costume, or rather 
want of it, the smaller groups on the friezes are in modern dresses, 
and Hie elleet of the mixture is most disagreeable. But, notwith- 
sbunling these defects, both for conception, and for purity and 
grandeur of design, it stands alone among the Triumphal Arches of 
modern Europe ; and, being also most fortunate in its situation, it is 
one of the finest monuments and greatest ornaments of the city of 
Paiis.^ 



O ^ , , , If 


irn. Elevation of ilie Arc de TEtoile. From ‘ Les Monumens Publics de la France.’ 

There is another, though only a quasi-triumphal arch, erected in 
front of the Ecole Poly technique, which, though infinitely smaller in 
scale— being only about 40 ft. in height to the top of the acroterium — is 
designed on the same principle, and so elegantly that it well deserves 
notice. It could not, of course, be increased in size without a multh 
|>lication of its present details ; but it is just one of those examples in 
which the French architects are so peculiarly successful in combining 
elegance with appropriateness, and, stepping out of the beaten path 


^ The cost of this niormment, which is still incomplete, has been 417,8 12f. 
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of tho Orders, tliey seem occasionally on the point of inventing a new 
style, or perfecting that they have; hnt using the “Orders’’ saves 
so much trouble that they almost invariabl}’ lapse back to their more 
commonplace d 


152. Kntraiice to the E-cole Polytechnlque. E’rum ‘ Lc Paris Moderne ' de Konijand fils. 

It is impossible to go into any of the cemeterie»s even of the remote 
districts of France without being vstmck with the superiority of taste 
displayed in monumental sculpture and arrangement as compared with 
what is found in other less Celtic countries. In Italy there does not 
exist a respeotahle architectural monument from north to south. ^ Wliat 
examples they do possess of this class are inside their churches, and 
more propierlj belong to the domain of Sculpture than to tliat of Archi- 
tecture, and, though some of them are very beautiful, it is not to this 
art that they owe their effect. In Germany, as might he expected, 
there is nothing worthy of the name, and as for our English attempts, 
the less said of them the better. 

In the Fjencli cemeteries, on the contrary, the monuments are 
always sepulchral, and generally appropriate to the circumstances df 
the persons whose memory they are designed to perpetuate. It is 
tine that, till within the last few years, they have been frequently 
disfigured by an excess of Classieality, and by an affectation of Pagan 
symbolism; but these were the defects of the feelings of the age, rind 
peculiar to this class of objects ; while every day their designs 
are improving, and there is more appearance of progress in tliem than 


1 Those of Verona are an apparent exception, but it is by no means clear who the Scaligers 
were or whence they came. 
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in almost any other clavss of subject. Their greatest defect, as purely 
arcliitectural oljects, is their want of size, few, indeed, being of such 
dimensions as to bring them out of the class of ohjets cVart into that of real 
striictui’al Art, and some of the best opportunities have recently been 
thrown away in a manner much to be regretted. The little Chapel Ic 
Expiatoire, erected where the Due d’Orleans was killed, is a substitu- 
tion of a toy church for what should have heen a dignified monument. 
Placing the remains of the Great Napoleon in the crypt of the Inva- 
lides was about as great a mistake as could he committed — architec- 
turally — although everything that has been done there is in good taste, 
and many of the details worthy of all admiration.^ It is still only a 
ci'}^pt, a small, and from its position an insignificant and undignified 
part of the building in which it is situated. It is an opportunity 
thrown away which only the French could have availed themselves 
of, and for the sake of Monumental Art in Europe it is to bo hoped 
they will soon find some subject worthy of their peculiar talent in 
this department of Art. 

Conclusion. 

After wbat has heen said above, there is no great difficulty in insti- 
tuting a comparison between the Henaissance styles of Italy and of 
France.. To the former country belongs all the merit of the invem 
tion, everything there having preceded a coiTespondiiig development 
in France by at least half a century. To the Italians belongs exclu- 
sively the merit of inventing that class of domical churches of which 
St. Peter’s at Eome is the typical example. At the present day a jury 
of architects might decide that there is small merit in the invention, 
but they ought to recollect that it has stood the test of more than 
three centuries. For all that time all the countries of Europe agreed 
that it was the most beautiful and the most appropriate form for 
their purposes, and we must not feel too sure that our pi-esent Gothic 
mania, which has hardly stood the test of thirty years, is not a mere 
pas>sing fashion, and that another thirty years may not cause it to be 
regarded in the same ridiculous light as many other fashionable things 
which have been as enthusiastically admired in their day. The 
probability is that something which is neither a domical Italian chui’ch 
nor a many-aisled Gothic cathedral, is the thing suited to our wants ; 
hut in the mean while it is some credit to the Italians that they 
proposed a form which met with universal acceptance over the whole 
Christian woiid, and that for three hundred years nothing better was 
suggested any where. 

The French did little or nothing to improve the form they bor- 
rowed from their southern neighbours, although using it -with various 
local peculiarities, until at least the end of the last century. At this 
time the introduction of better understood Classical details made Ste. 


^ This tomb is said to have cost already 360,000/. ; a sum sufficient to have erected a noble 
mausoleum. 



Genovi.vo-m ternally-a model which, if followed out consistently 
might have led to an improved state of things; but externally it h 
infonor to many churches, not only in Italy but in Franco, and on the 
whole It cannot be said that the French have surpassed tlm Italians ^ 
ciuich-bmldejs, except in the more correct appreciation of Classical 
details in some of their more recent productions 
_ As regai-ds Civil Architecture the French have invented nothino- so 
original or so grand as the early palaces of Florence or homo ; and thomd, 
they have recently adopted a stylo as rich and as oniato as thatlif 
Venice, it is only after long years of neglect that they have learnt to 
apiTCciate the beauties of that mode of treating domestic huildino’s 
Flegaut and meritorious as the early French Eenaissance Is', it 
spraiig nnfortunatelynot from the grand feudal fortresses of the nobles 
but from the extreme refinements which had been introduced by 
luxurious monks into their convents, or wealthy hankers into their 
civil dwellings. The Eoman and. the Florentine buildings on the 
contrary, were the lineal deseendants-~the counterparts, in ’fact— of 
the feudal residences of the nobles in those turbulent cities when 
(lotonce was as necessary in the streets as it was to the French b'lrrm 


steadied and guided the Italian architects of the sixteenth century' 
and the consequence was, that, when they wished for somethina 
pundm- or more original than tho style of Francis L, they attempted 
to giaft the pictiiresqneness of the Gothic on the purity of the Classic 
styles, and produced the strange combinations of the age of Henry IV 
--J increasing knowledge of Classic Art and 
using It, the style of the French has gradually 
j — to the present day. The 
soon as they became satiated 
century, they fell into 
•romini and Guarini school, and 
tness nor aspirations sufficiently 

hs into which they then sank. 

.a of St. Mark 

means of judg- 

age and average degree of merit, 

I award the palm to the Italian 

letta is, in like manner, a more palatial and 
a anything at Versailles or in any of the 
lie the Basilica of Vicenza will stand com- 
ie of tiie Louvre, and these are among the 
imples of each of the styles. The great 
seems to bo, that Italian Architecture rose 
olityand decay; the French style, on the 
i^, and was for a while obscured by caprice. 


From that time, with the 
greater experience in i ' 
improved— with occasional backslidings- 
fate of Italian Art was different. So 
with the cold purity of that of tlie sixteenth 
the fantastic absurdities of the Bor: 
since then have had neither great 
definite to rescue them from the dept] 

If wo compare the Palais Eoyal with the Piazza 
(excluding of course the church), we shall obtain a fair 
mg of the two styles in the medium i 
iiud probably no one will hesitate to 
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Init gTadually was settling to what we should have said a few roars 

ago piomised to the harbinger of a new style and a gnidino- to 

the othei nations of Europe. Eecent perfoi-maiioes have done much to 
shake thm flxith in their future, but it cannot be denied that srtbr 1 
^ ivil or Domestic Architecture is concerned, the French arc even at this 
moment considerably in advance of the other nations of Europe. 

1 •Ai-t they are rapidly preparing to follow in onr 

dor nward pa,th, to forswear all thought or originalitv of desicm i 
be content with mere reproductions of the past. This, however can 
lardlylastlongwirh them, for they have more taste and more innate 

d^v'*" f * of Europe at the present 

daj . If they fail to emancipate the art from the trammels of coWsm 

the prospect IS indeed dark, and we mnst be content to cherish mom 
and moie the relics of the past, for the future would then afford no 
hope that we shall ever again see a truthful object of Architectural 
felt f f r same sati.sfaction wHch S 

nations. ^ “ uncultivated 
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INTRODUCTION. 


To write a consecutive liistory of tlie Eenaissance styles in Great 
Britain is perliaps more difficnlt tlian it is with regard to those of 
any other conntiy of Europe. Not hecaiise the examples are few or 
far between, nor hecaiise they have not been examined with care or 
published in detail; but on account of the devious and xmcertain path 
tlioir architects have followed, and the general absence of any fixed 
principles to guide them in their designs, or any certain aim to which 
they were persistently striving to attain. The difficulty is further 
aggravated at present by the architectural world being divided into 
two hostile camps — the Classical and the Mediseval- — following two 
entirely different systems of design, and actuated by antagonistic 
principles. It becomes in consequence difficult to write calinl}?- and 
dispassionately in the midst of the clamour of contending parties, and 
not to be hurried into opposition by the unreasoning theories that are 
propounded on both sides. 

The steps by which the English were induced to adopt the Classical 
styles were slower and more uncertain than those which preceded its 
introduction into the other countries of western Europe. They clung 
longer to their Gothic feelings, and submitted to the trammels of 
Classical Art far more unwillingly, than their neighbours. It is in 
fact almost literally true that Inigo Jones ^ was the earliest really 
Okvssical architect in England, and he was born the year before Vignola 
died, and was only three years old when Palladio finished his career. 
The foundations of St. Peter’s were laid a full century before we had a 
Classical building of any kind in this country ; and the Escurial and 
the Tuileries had been long inhabited before we thought it necessary 
to try to rival them. 

The teaching, however, of Classical literature in our schools, and the 
example of the Continent, at last took effect. And when once an archi- 
tect presented himself capable of producing designs in the new stylo, 
and exhibiting specimens in all their fashionable proportions, it became 
tlic rage with us, as it was on the Continent ; and our ancestors oiit- 
Jleroded Herod in the strict classicality of their useless porticoes and 
the purity with ivhich they used the Orders, wholly irrespective either 
of climate or situation; all this being only too sure a proof how little 
t,rue feeling they at that time had for Art, and how completely they 
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lijuL Ifhsi tlio kiKAvL'dgf^ of tlie fir.st principles tliat ongLt to guide an 
arcliiteet in tlse preparation of bis designs. 

In jnugland, as in all other eoiintries of modern Eiiro])e, tlie arts 
fillowcd in The‘ same trach as literatin’e, onlj that here they lagged 
inoro beluiid, and (lassieal forms and feelings are fuiind in all literary 
pr«Hlnetions long before tlieir Intlnence was felt in Art. 'Wlien once, 
however, ArcLbectiiro fell fairly into tlxo trap, she became more 
en^bived to the niles of the dead art than literature ever was, and has 
liitlieifu found it impossible to I’ecover her liberty, while her now 
emancipated sister roams at large exulting in her freedom. Still, it is 
iinpossible to read siicli a poem as Spenser’s ‘Fairy Queen,’ and not 
to see that it is the expression of exactly the same feelings as those 
which dictated such designs as Audley End or Wollaton. The one is 
a Christian lioiiifince of the Middle Ages, interlarded with Classical 
names and ill-understood allusions to heathen gods and goddesses, — the 
others are Gothic palaces, plastered over with Corintliian pilasters and 
details which represent the extent of knowledge to wdiicli men of taste 
laid then j-eaclied iu realizing the greatness of Eoman Art. 

It would be difticult to fiiid tw^'o wmihs of Art designed more essen- 
tially on tlio sumie principles than Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ and Mren’s 
St. Paul’s Catliedral. The Bible narralivo, transposed into the foiius 
of a Greek epic, rc-quired the genius of a Milton to make it tolerable ; 
but the splendour of even his powers does not make us less regret that 
he had not poured Ibrtli the poetry with Avliicdi his heart w^as swelling 
in >some form tliat w'ould have freed him from the trammels which the 
pedantry of his age imposed upon him. '\Mxat the Iliad and tlie iEneid 
were to Milton, the Ihintheon and the Temple of l^eace -were to Wren. 
It waxs necessary ho should try to conceal his Christian church in the 
guise of a Eoman temple. Still the idea of the Cliri.stian cathedral is 
ahva 3 ^s present, and reappears in every form, but so, too, does that of 
the Heathen temple ; — tw'o conflicting elements in contact, — ^neither 
subduing the other, hut making their discc)rd so apparent as to destroy to 
a veiy considerable extent the beauty either wmuld possess if sej>arate. 

The sono3*oiis prose of Johnson finds its exact countoiparfc in the 
ponderous productions of Yaxibrugh, and the elegant Addison finds 
his reflex in tlie correct tameness of Chambers. The Adams tried to 
repx'oduce what they tliought was purel}^ Classical Art, with the 
earnest faith w’itliwdiich Thomson believed he -was reproducing YirgiPs 
Georgies wdieu he wi’ote the ‘ Beasons.’ But here our. j)arallel ends. 
The poets luu.l exhausted cveiy form of imitation, and longed for 
•‘ fresher jicids and pastures new,” and in the beginning of thiscentuiy 
wlioll^” freed tlieinselves from the chains their predecessors had prided 
tliomsolves in wearing; hut, just as the architects might have done the 
same, Stuart practically discovered and revealed to his countrymen the 
beauties of Greek Art. Homer and Sophocles had long been familiar 
lo us;— llie rartlionon and the Temple on the llissus were newu The 
|H)ets Irul had the distemper ; the architects had still to pass through 
Ll ; and for fift y lung ^'ears the pillars of the Parthenon or the Ilissian 
■rompio adorned churches and gaols, museums and magazines, shop- 
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fronts and city gates, — everything and everywhere. At last a reaction 
set in against this absurdity; not, alas! towards freedom, hut towards 
a bondage deep, tf not so degrading, as that from which' the enslaved 
minds ot the public had just been emancipated. If the Greek was 
incongnious,_it was at least elegant and refined. The Gothic, thoimh 
so beautiful in itself, is hardly more in accordance with the feelino-s 
and tastes of the nineteenth centuiy, and is entirely deficient in that 
purity and in the higher elements of the Art to which the Greeks had 
attained and to which we were fast approacliing when the flood-tide of 
i sendo-Meaia3Tal Art set in and oyerwlielmed ns. 

It requires very little knowledge of Art to know that both Classic 
and Gothic imitations must be wrong; — that any Art which is essen- 
tially false in its principles, and which depends on mere copying and 
not on thought for its effect, must be an absurdity. But the public do 
not see this, and the instance of literature does not appear to them 
quite a logical parallel. N or is it ;— for with us a poem is a plaything. 
It doe.s not cost more to print one moulded on the Greek Epos than it 
does one modelled after Dante, or one which is merely the outpourin'^ 
ot a heart too full to contain its imaginings. No one need buy unless 
they like it, and many live and die without giving the subject a serious 
thought, or caring for literature at all, excepting at the utmost as the 
amusement of a passing hour. But the case is widely different when 
we come to an art the productions of which are not only ornamental 
but imeful at the same time, and indeed indispensable to our existence’ 
in this climate at least. From the highest to the lowest all men must 
spend money in the production of Architectural Art. Our comfort and 
our convenience are affected by it eveiy day of our lives ; our health 
and not infrequently our wealth, is at the mercy of the architect! 

I hough wo could tolerate and be amused with a poem which is an 
almost undetectable forgery, we cannot live in a temple or a cathedral, 
and the g oom of a feudal castle and the anungements of a monastery 
are equally foreigm to our taste. It is, no doubt, easier to employ a 
cleik to copy details out of books than to set oneself to invent them - 
and It IS a great relief to timid minds to be able to shelter themselves 
un er he .shield of authority; but. laziness or timidity is not the 
quality that ever produced anything great or good in Art ■ and till 
mmi are prepared to work and think“for themselves, the sSdy i 
chitectuie in England, though it maybe interesting as a psycho- 

S Sri ™ of « iii». 

JeMl”™ *”•’”* *0 '>0 oofiod before going into 

detail on English Eenais,sance Art. It was hinted in the Introduction 

1 ed tlie period of the Renaissance, Architecture 

Srolupalon of a i^ ""fT' generally became 

cated of In tbJ ^ frequently a lower and less edu- 

This is nerhiiw occupied themselves with literature. 

eouXv ^ No? +’ T° y applicable to England than to any other 
eountij. Not to be a scholar to a greafer or less extent has always 
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IxH^n a re|>rf»ae1i to an English, gentleman. To be an, artist, on the 
otlier liaial, is to bo eccentric and exeeptional among the upper classes ; 
anti yjrofieiency in Art is almost as great a reproach to a gentleman as 
defitnoncy in litcnnr}" Imowleclge is and always has heen. 

This wan more or less the case with all the nations of the Gontinont, 
])nt was more apparent in England tliaii elsewhere. It has been 
I’emarked above that, during the Middle Ages, not only the nohility 
and geniry oecnpied themselves with Art, hnt that the bishops, and 
all classes of the clergy, from the highest to the lowest, looked upon 
Aixhitectiire as the master art, and considered a knowledge of it as 
being as indispensable to an educated gentleman as a knowdedge of 
Latin is now. When, however, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
learning became more genej’ally diffused, and a knowledge of the 
classics indispensable, the Arts ceased to be part of a gentleman’s edu- 
cation, and this lias continued so till a very recent date indeed, tliongli 
connoisseiirship might occasionally be considered fishionable. Such 
knowledge of any art as might enable a gentleman to practise it in the 
same manner as he might write verses or compose an essay was wholly 
untliought of. Architecture was first relegated to builders, whose busi- 
ness it was to produce the greatest extent of accommodation, and the 
greatest amount of efiect, at the least possible price. It afterwards was 
rescued from this depth of degradation, and taken tip by a higher and 
better class of minds, but alwa3"S has been followed as- a trade or pro- 
fession for the sake of its pecuniary emoluments; and, with the rarest 
possible exceptions, never practised from a mere love of the art, or from 
an innate desire to produce beauty. Nor are the architects to blame for 
this. A poet or a painter can realize his dreams at his own cost, and 
give them to the public as he creates them. An architect cannot work 
without a patron ; and when the upper classes are not imbued with a 
love of Art, and have not the knowledge sufficient to enable them to 
appreciate the beautiful, the architect must be content to stereotype 
the taste of his employers, or to starve. W taste of the public 

in Architecture is as low or as mistaken as it has long been, the 
highest class of minds wull not devote themselves to it; and till they 
do so, and, fitr more than this, till the puhlic thoroughly appreciate 
its importance, and master its essential principles, the art will cer- 
tainly never recover the position it occupied during the Middle Ages, 
still less that which it occupied in Greece or 
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"'0 liave bogiiii all preA'ion.s one.s, by troutijj- 
oi EccIe.sia«Lcal Arclutoct.nre fivst, would be plugging- too^u„ob Y 
res, mammoh as in England no clinrch was erected of the 

and the Erffr'”'' *r design between the Eeformation 
and the Gloat lire of London in 1060, with the solitary exception of 

'S» S i T 1 '■■“‘“'i % Inigo /.». in. ffiH. 

inlimwLf "l 'f ““'oo of tl>o MMaio Agoo l«a Ml » a» 

t 6 1 doubly sutfieiont for the wants of 

now tl^t ft '^hich succeeded them; and it is only 

fhn I accominodutioH Jja/viiio- overtaken 

"PPV, we should lie glad if many of tliose wliioli, in Elizabeth’s 

thS Y* u reappropriated to 

hik^s so Renaissance period 

we shonl^R for tlieFR-e of London in 1066. 

bli we cmVl r T* 1 eighteenth century 

history. churches worthy of notice in an architectural 

andSShrti Artare infinitely more numerous 

wbpn PI ^ 1* extremely difficult to fix a date 

eertainlv^wr'^ Clas,sical feelings first began to prevail. It 

ascended Z Z Tears of Elizabeth’s reign, though she 

M Mfchael AngelcTs 

iwLrevoi iiflct E fl" f “d her own at Windsor 

deviation from tli ’ architects were employed— show signs of 

Jiecton in°lcb aT' ZZ “dicatt the 

the first in /IV 7 ^ tending ; and it is probable that, after all 

ftiS , o.."„t«‘‘ r-” “‘I’*' “ ■■““r •» >» •• t™ 

iZZZt^ it ^ Giovanni di Padua, was employed at Lono-. 

by Heniw VIII f ^^'''®d>een induced to visitais coimtiy 
Dj nenij VIIL thougli whether as an architect, or in any other enZ 

or Havenims of 

the years 1505 and 1574- wRl i ■ t Z’ erected between 

of Classical Art which was at “°“ldoto specimen 

iTi,., 1 -11“ was at that time to be seen in Eiioland 

Gothic withonhf the College itself are generally in Elizabethan 
0, with only the very smallest possible taint of Classicality ; but 



Gate of Honour, Ouiuti College, Cambridge. From a Photograph. 


the gateways are adorned with Classical details to an extent very 
nnnsual in that age. The principal and most beautiful is the Gate 
of Honour, erected in 1574, and is one of the most pleasing as well 
as one of the most advanced specimens of the early Eenaissance in 
England. Although its arch is sliglitly pointed, and the details far 
from being pure, the general design is very perfect. Owing to its 
greater height and variety of outline, it groups much more pleasingly 
with modern buildings tlian many of the more purely Classical Tri- 
umphal arches which since that time have adorned most of the capital 
cities of Europe. There are some other parts of the College, also, 
which show details of the same class, though not so complete in 
style as this. 

There are besides this several very pleasing specimens of llcnais- 
sance Art at Cambridge, and some also at Oxford— though more at ihe 
former, which seems at that period to have had an accession of pro- 
sperity which enabled her to overtake in a great degree her richer and 
more venoralde rival. Tlie Chapel, especially the west front, of St. 
Peter’s (College is one of the best specimens of the art at Cambridge ; 
but perhaps the most pleasing is the quadrangle of Clare College, 
wliich exhibits the English Domestic Architecture of that age with 
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J^Vom Pugin’s ‘ Memorials of 
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“n “y example that can ho 

named, ihc older buildings seem to haTe been burnt down in 1525, 

but no steps were taken 
to rebnild tbein till more 
than a century afteiwards, 
dll' 1638, ; when,,- tbe , 
sent qiiadrangle wa^s com- 
menced. It is internally 
150 ft. long by 111 broad. 
Though strongly marked 
horizontal lines prevail 
everywhere, the vertical 
mode of accentuation is 
a] so preserved, and both 
are found here in exactly 
those proportions which in- 
dicate the interior arrange- 
ments ; and the size and 
decoration of the windows 
are also in good taste and 
in perfect keeping with 
the destination of the 
. ^ building, 

fyn example is to be found in the north and south 

■nl ^ * G\dles Court in Trinity College, which were nearly com- 
pieted^ when their founder died in 1 61 5. They are partially shown in 

Though the upper stories are not so 
aned or so effectively broken a.s those of Clare, the arcade below is a 
ly p G<ising feature, rarely found in English, though so common in 
Italian and .Spanish buildings of an earlier age. 

frnv,7*io/Y-, admired example of this age is the Garden- 

• ascribed to Inigo Jones. It was commenced 

7’-^., “ four year.s; hut so essentially Gothic are all 

nf requires careful scnitiny and no small knowledge 

'■f’lip ^ +° f ®®®ured that it does not belong to the Tudor period. 
7rnt building, ho%vever, towards the courtyard tells the 

the much more clearly, being slightly more advanced than 

dlils iT n Cu“bridge, just alluded to. Its 

at Milan ° ^™^^p\fbough on a smaller scale, to those of the Hospital 

Si Jo -t Towo, »a ti, h„.,i of 

Eniand f <^rleans (Woodcut No. 121), though only introduced into 

Eu?onr75 « fbe continent of 

Interiors whHni''^'“'°f furtively, being confined to courtyards and 

oWer and m V T® ?? v? assimilated to the 

er and more truly English forms of Art. 

desitnT'hrl?'’"'^^-rT'^i® Gateway of the Schools at Oxford, 

of Thomas Holt, and erected 
whole of the rest of the quadrangle — the erection of 
Sir Thomas Bodley — is of the 
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(T.Lased (LMliic of tlio age ; ^ but, as at St. Jolm’s, an example of the 
Classical taste then coming into vogue is introduced internally'. The 
portal is in conscquenco decorated xvitlx the five Orders piled one over 
the other in the usual succession, according to the Vitmvi an precept ; 
the lo w(,\st heing Tuscan, the next Doric, over that conies the Ionic Order, 
and tlien tijo (Quintilian. The Composite finishes this part of the 
deKsign, bnt the whole is crowned bj Gothic pinnacles, and other relics 
of tlio expiring style. Besides these, the whole design is mixed up 
with details of the utmost impurity?' and gimtesqueness, inaking up a 
whole more to be admired for its picturesqueness and curiosity tlian 
for any beauty it possesses either in design or detail. 


Longleat, built between the years lo67 and 1579, is one of the 
largest as well as one of the most beautiful palaces in England of tint 
clay. Its architect, as before mentioned, was probably Jolm of Padua, 
which would account for the fiir greater purity that pervades its Clas- 
sical details than is to bo found in the Colleges just mentioned, or in 
most of the buildings of this age. Its front measures 220 ft., its flanks 
164, so that it covers about the same ground as the Parnese Palace at 
Pome, though both in height and in other dimensions it is very mucli 
inferior. It consists of three stories, each ornamented with an Order, — 


I'he work Feems to hare extended from 2 xiie parts shaded light are i-eceiit addi- 
IGIO to 1040. tions or alterations. 


155. ■ 


Plan of Longleat House. From Britton.- 
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eacli of which tapers gradually from the lowest to the summit in a 
very pleasing manner, the details throughout being elegant, tl sough 
not rigidly correct. The most pleasing part of tho dcssign is the mode 
in which the fasjades are broken by projections— two at each end of tlie. 
principal facade, and three on each of the lateral faces. Tbi>s, with 
tho windows being large and mullioned, gives to the whole a cheerful, 
habitable look, ciminently suitable to a country residence of an Eriglish 
nobleman, though these features deprive it of that air of nionumontai 
grandeur whicb the Italian town palaces possess. We moot also in iliis 
design a peculiarity which distinguishes almost all English houses from 



1 .")6. Elevation of part of Loiigleat. From Britton's ‘ Architectural Antiquities.’ 


those of Italy or France. It is, that the court — where there as one — is 
a back' court. The entrance is always in tbe principal external fa.(;*ade, 
and all the principal w’-indows of the living-rooms look outwards 
towards the country — never into the courtyard. Generali}' an English 
house is a srpiare block, without any court in the centre : and 'when 
there are wings, they are kept as subdued and as mnch in the baidc- 
ground as possible. The Italian cortile is entirely unknown, and the 
French hasse-court is only occasionally introduced, and tlusi by some 
nobleman who has resided abroad, and learnt to admire foreign fasliions. 
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157. View of Wullaton House. From Brittoa. 


If from Longleat we turn to Woliaton., wliicli was commenced in 
tlio year after the other was finished, bnt Tby an Englisli architect of 
the name of Smithson, we find the Orders iised to about the samo 
extent, and, as far as words could describe them, in about the samo 
manner as at Longleat ; but when we compare the two designs, instead 
of the almost Italian purity of the first, we find a rich Gothic feeling 
pervading the latter, and running occasionally into excesses bordering 
on the grotesque. The great hall, which rises out of the centre of the 
whole, and is plain in outline and Gothic in detail, overpowers the 
lower part of the design hy its mass, and detracts very much from 
the beauty of the whole; but, with this exception, the lower part of 
the design is probably the happiest conception of its age in this 
eoiintiy; and if repeated with the purity of detail we could now 
apply to it, would make a singularly pleasing ty^^e of the residence 
of an English nobleman. The rich mode in which the Orders are 
now used in Paris, for instance (Woodcut No. 147), shows how easily 
they could be made to accord with such a design as this, without any 
incongruity; and even Grecian purity of detail would accord per- 
fectly with such an outline and such a use of the Orders. The age 
and associations attached to such a specimen as this are too apt to 
load us into tho belief that the incorrectness of the details adds to 
the picturesqiienevss of the effect, instead of the fact being exactly 
the reverse. Till tried, however, it will be difficult to convince people 
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that such is the case ; and it may be feared that tlie attempt would 
involve too mnoli originality for tbe present age. 

Longford Castle was again coinmenced just as Wollaton was finished, 
or in 1591 ; and, if anything, shows a further reaction towaixls the 
older style. It is a triangular building with three great round towers 
at the angles, and the Doric pillars wdiich adorn the porch support five 
pointed arches ; and though those above are circular, the -whole is very 
unlike anything that may be called Classic, or which, was being erected 
at the same period on the Continent. 

Hardwicke Hall in Derbyshire, though commenced in 1597, and 
therefore nine or ten years after Wollaton was completed, is even 
more Gothic than the latter is; and in its decay as picturesc|ue and 
beautiful as many of the abbeys which preceded it in ruin. 

Temple Xewsam in Yorkshire, built in 1612, hardly >shows a trace 
of the Italian features which twenty or thirty years earlier seemed as 
if they would entirely obliterate the details and feelings of Gothic Art. 
Even Audlej Inn, or End, commenced in 1016 by the Earl of Suftblk, 
is remarkably free from Italian feeling, though designed by a foreign 
architect of the name of Jansen. When complete, it must have been 
one of the largest and most splendid mansions of that age ; and even 
now there is an air of palatial grandeur about the part that remains 
that few of the houses of that age possess. W’hat little of Italianisiu 
is to be found in it is confined to porches and cloistei-s; there is 
no “ Order ” attached to the main huildings, and the windows are, 
throughout the large scpiare mullioned openings, without dressings, so 
characteristic of the style. 

Besides these there is a large class of mansions which time has 
sanctified and sanctioned, tliough they certainly are not beautiful, 
either from their details or from any gTouping of their parts, ilmong 
the best known of these may be quoted Hatfield . House, built in 
lid 1 ; Holland House, in 1607 ; Charlton, in Wiltshire ; Burleigh, built 
in 1577 ; Westwood, in 1590; Bolsover, in 1613; and many others of 
more or les>s note and magnificence : all picturesque, generally^ well 
arranged for convenience, and always having an air of appropriateness 
as the residence of a nobleman in the country — characteristics wdiich 
make us overlook their defects of detail ; and however tasteless man^^ 
may have looked when new, it is impossible now to reason against the 
kindly infiuences which time has bestowed upon them. 

This class of buildings can hardly be called Classic, or even Eenais- 
sance, in the same sense that we apply that term to continental build- 
ings. It is only here and there that we are reminded, by a misshapen 
pilaster or ill-designed arcade, of a foreign infiuence being at work ; and 
these are so intermingled with mullioned windows and pointed gables 
tliat the buildings might with equal propriety be called G otliic, the fact 
being that there is no term really applicahlc to them but the very 
horrid, but very characteristic, name of Jacobean. As designs, there 
is really nothing to admii^e in them. They miss equally the thoughtful 
propriety of the Gothic and the simple purity of the Classic styles, 
with no pretensions to the elegance of either. All they can claim is 
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a certain amount of picturesque appropriateness, but tbe former quality 
is far more cine to the centuries that have passed away since they were 
erected than to any skill or taste on the part of the original designer. 

I'hoTigh late in date, ITeriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh is so essen- 
tially in the transitional style that it must be classified with, those 
Imiklings which were erected before the reform introduced by Inigo 
Jones. It was commenced in 1028, and practically completed from the 
designs and under the superintendence of local architects by 1000. 



ir>s. OaLcwuy of Ileriot’s Hosi>ital. From a drawing l>y W. Billings, Esq. 

Though later than the Schools at Oxford, the chapel and other parts not 
only retain the mullions and foliation of the Gothic period, but tlieir 
heads are actually filled with tracery, which had long been abandoned 
gcnei'ally ; but these features are mixed with Classical details treated 
in the Jacobean form, with a grotesqueness which the age has taught 
us to tolerate, but which have not in themselves any beauty or any 
appropriateness which can render them worthy either of - admiration or 
of imitation. 
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Extemally, gi-eat *c}iaracter is given to this Building by tlio four 
square tower*] ike masses tbal adoni the angles ; and between these, in 

wliat may be called 
the curtains, the win- 
:dows 'are', .'/disposed' 
without ranch atten- 
tio,n:,.., to ' regnlarit}^ 
either in design or 
position, the orna- 
ments of each win- 
dow being different, 
though all belonging 
to a ' class ' which is 

159. Wiridow-laeaclGx'narnent. aliUOSt peculiar to 

Scotland. Generally 

the windows are adorned with a pilaster on each side, supporting a 
richly-ornamented entablature ; but above tbat, instead of the usual 
straight-lined or curved pediment used by the Homans, and copied from 
them by the Italians, the Scotch employed a rich complicated piece 

of blind tracery, if it may be so called. 
As used by them, the eflect is not always 
pleasing; the design being freqnentty 
ungraceful, and the omainents grotesque; 
Ivut it is very questionable wliether in 
prineiple it is not a more legitimate mode 
of adorning a window-head than the one 
we so generally make use of. It admits, 
at all events, of the most infinite variety 
of detail. Some of those at Glasgow 
College, or in Regent Murray’s house in 
the Canongate, are as elegant as any; 
but there is scarcely a Scotch house of the 
early part of the seventeenth century 
which has not spiecimens to contribute. 
The style of these ornaments is singularly 
characteiistic of the age. They show 
that love for quirks and quibbles Avhich 
pervades the literature of the day, but 
they show also that desire for cheapness 
which, rather than heauty, was the aim 
. of the builders. Every architect knows how difficult it is to design, 
mid how much more difficult it is to cut, all the hollow and curved 
mouldings which characterise every shaft and every mnllion in the 
pure Gothic style, and how much its beauty depends on their deli- 
cacy and variety. Here, however, it is merely a square sinking, such 
as might be cut out of deal with a saw; and though it does pi*o- 
dxico a considerable effect at small cost, and is consistent with all tlie 
mouldings and inullions of the style, it will not bear oxainination, 
even when enriched and embossed, as it sometimes is, in pilasters and 
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otlser features. Ijike all tlie other details of the ago, they never reach 
0k‘. elogaiic<3 of the Classical, and are inymeasnraTbly inferior to those 
of the f-lothic style which preceded it. 

Taking it altogether, the English have perhaps some reason to he 
proud of their Tj’ansitional style. It has not either the grandeur of 
the Italian, tlio pictiiresqiieness of the French, nor the richness of 
detail which cliaraetcrised the corresponding style in Spain; hut it is 
original and appropriate, and, if it had been carried to a legitimate 
issue, might have resulted in something very beautiful. Long before, 
however, arriving at that stage, it was entirely superseded by the 
importation of the newly-perfected Italian style, which in the seven- 
teenth century had pervaded all European nations. 

During the eighty years that elapsed from the death of Ilenry YIII. 
to tlie accession of Charles I., the Transition style left its traces in 
cvojy corner of England, in the mansions of the nobility and gentry, 
and in the colleges and grammar-schools which were erected out of 
the confiscated funds of the monasteries ; but unfortunately for the 
dignity of this style, not one church, nor one really important public 
building or regal palace, was erected during the period which might 
have tended to redeem it from the utilitarianism into which it was 
sinking. The great characteristic of the epoch was that during its 
continuance Architecture ceased to be a natural form of expression, or 
the occupation of cultivated intellects, and passed into the state of 
being merely the stock-in-trade of professional experts. Whenever 
this is so, Addio Maraviglia ! ” 
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James 11 losD 

William and Mary 16s9 

Anne Ituy 


' Imgo Jones. V' 

Vehy little is known of tlie early yonth of Inigo Jones. What we. do 
know, however, is, that though horn of poor parents, he early showed 
so much taste for the Fine Arts, and snch nnnsnal ability, as to induce 
some noble patrons to send him to Italy in order that he might study 
them in the country which Ava>s then pre-eminent for their cultivation 
beyond any other in Europe. furilier know that his success was 
such as to induce Christian, King of Denmark, to invite him as Court 
architect to Copenhagen ; and that he enjoj'ed such favour with that 
king’s sister, the wife of our James I., that he accompanied her to 
England, and was hero immediately, appointed her architect, and 
became Inspector-General of the Eoyal Buildings. 

It gives a very exalted notion of the love which Inigo Jones had 
towards these arts, that he should in 1012, — on the death of Prince 
Henry, to whose service he was specially attached, — have returned to 
Italy ; abandoning for a time his practice at Court, and the emolu- 
ments wdiich must then have been accruing to him, in ordei* that ho 
miglit, at the age of forty, complete liis studies, and thoroughly master 
the principles which guided the groat Italian architects in the designs 
which to his mind were the greatest and most perfect of all architec- 
tural productions. 

On his return he produced his design for Whitehall, on which his 
fame as an architect must alw^ays principally be based ; for, although 
it never was carried out, the Banqueting House, which was completed 
between the years 1619 and 1621, shows that it was not merely an 
architectural dream, but a scheme which might, in great part at least, 
have been completed, had it not been for the troubles preceding the 
Eevolution. Its greatest error was that it was conceived on a scale 
as far beyond the means as it was beyond the wants of the monarch 
for whom it was designed. This was so much felt that a new design 
had to be prepared and subinitted to the king in 1630, which 
showed the palace reduced, not only in scale, but intended to be 
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IGl. lUuck Plan of Inigo Jones's Doftigu for the Palace at Whiieljall. 


carried out witli so iiiucli plainness, and altogether in so inferior a 
manner, that it is difficult to belioYc that it is by the same hand as the 
former design* This last proposal is that published by Campbell in 
the ‘ Vitruvius Britaimicus ; ’ the former is that to wliicli Kent devoted 
the beautiful volume so well known to amateurs. As both contain, as 
a matter of course, the one fragment which has been erected, it is only 
fair, in speaking of the architect’s design, to refer to the one which ho 
conceived in the vigour of his talents and when fresh from his Italian 
studies ; and not the impoverished makeshift which the troubles of the 
times forced him to propose in order to meet the altered circumstances 
of his emplo3"ers. 

As originall}” designed it was proposed that the palace should have 
a fa{;ade facing the river, 874 ft. in extent, and a corresponding one 
facing the I’ark, of the same dimensions. These were to he joined b^-^ 
a grand fa(;ade facing Charing Cross, 1152 ft. from angle to angle, with 
a similar one facing ^Vestminster. The great court of the palace, 
578 ft. wide hj twice that number of feet in length, occupied the 
position of the street (120 ft. wide) now existing between the Banquet- 
ing House and the Horse Guards. Between this and the river there 
were three square courts, and on tlie side towards the Park a circular 
court in the centre, with two square ones on cither hand. The greater 
part of the building was intended to be three stories in height, each 
storey measuring, on an average, about 30 ft., and Bie whole block, with 
podium and balustrade, about 100 ft. The rest, like the Banqueting 
House, was to have been of two stories,. ..arid 78 ft. high. 
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Hrid 8Hc]i a palace Lceii executed, it would have been, by hir 
the iriost inagiiificent erected in Europe, either before or since. It 
would hav^,i been as large as Yersailles, and much lai'ger than the 
Louvre or Tuilerics taken sej)arately ; and neither the Escuiial nor the 
(.kserta could have compared with it. The river facade of the Kew 
Houses of Parlianarit is nearly identical in extent %vith that proposed 
by Jones fu* the river front of his palace ; except that its proportions 
arc destroyed by being much less in height; and the smallness of the 
parts and details contrasts painfully with the grandeur of Jones’s design. 
If tlie new Parliament House>s were continued westward, so as to include 
the Abbey towers in their western facade, their extent would be nearly 
the same, and thus some idea may be formed of the scale on which 
Whitehall was designed. 

It was not, however, in dimensions, so much as in beauty of design, 
that this proposal surpassed other European palaces. The only building 
to compare with its internal courts is that of the Louvre ; but that is 
less in heiglit and dimensions, and has not the simple grandeur which 
cliaracterizes this design ; and it wants, too, the variety which is pro- 
duced by the different heights of the parts— in the great court espe- 
cially— and the riciiuess of effect produced by ihe change of the design 
in the various blocks. External Wbitehall would Iiave surpassed the 
Louvre, Versailles, and all other palaces, by the happy inainier in 
which the angles are accentuated, by the holdness of the centre masses 
in each facade, and by the play of light and shade, and the variety of 
sky-line, which is obtained without ever interfering with the simplicity 
of the design or the harmony of the whole. 

One of the most original parts of the design was the circular court, 
210 ft. in diameter. It was to have been adorned on the lower storey 
with caryatid figures of men, doing duty for the shafts of Doric 
columns, and above them a similar range of female statues, hearing on 
their heads Corinthian capitals, to support in like maimer a broken 
entablature. It need hardly he said that the design would have been 
better if the capitals had been omitted, and they had been treated 
merely as statues ; but either way the efiect would have been very rich; 
and the circular form of the court, with the dimensions given, would 
have been most pleasing. ■ 

Perhaps the part of the design most open to criticism are the little 
ciippolini which crown the central blocks in each fa<;ade. They cer- 
tainly are not Avorthy of their situation ; but they iniglit easily have 
been improved, and in perspective they would not have looked so insig- 
nificant as they do in elevation. 

One other defect remains to he pointed out; and it is one that 
practically would either have prevented the palace being built, or 
would have required alteration immediately afterwards. It is the 
smallness of the entrances to the Great Court; only one archway, 13 ft. 
wide, being pinvided for that purpose. The palace must have been 
cut oft' from either the river or the park by a public roadway, or all 
the tratfio between London and W estminster must have passed through 
this court. According to the design, the thoroughfare was to have 
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been outside ; but even then so small an entrance is utterly mnvorthy 
of so great a palace. There would, of course, have been some diffi- 
culty in interrupting the principal suite of apartments by raising an 
archway so as to cut them; but, by whatever means it was done, a 
grander entrance to the palace was indispensable, even irrespective of 
the through ti’affic ; and it is one of the defects of tins design, as of 
the new buildings of the Tuileries, that no portal worthy of the palace 
is provided anywhere. 

The Banqueting House, as it now stands, is certainly neither wmrthy 
of the inordinate praise or the indiscriminate blame which has been 
lavished on it. It is true that it is a solecism to make what is one 
room internally look as if it were in two stories on the exterior; but 
then it w^as only one of four similar blocks. That exactly opposite was 
to have been a chapel with a wide galleiy all round, and. consequently 



requiring two ranges of lights. The other two were part of the general 
suites of t],ie palace, and consequently .could not afford to be d7 ft. 
high internally, as this is. At present it looks stuck up and ratliei’ 
meagre in its details ; but as part of a curtain between two higher and 
more richly-ornamented blocks of building this would have disappeared. 
Its real defects of detail are the pulvination of the lewder frieze, which 
is very nnpleasing, and the height of the balustrade. But, on the 
other hand, the windows ai'e well proportioned and elegant in orna- 
ment, — the voids and solids are well halanced, and the amount of 
ornament sufficient to give an appropriate effect without being over- 
done ; and, what is perhaps of as much importance as anything else, 
the whole is designed on so large a scale as to convey an idea of 
grandeur, giving a palatial ehect irresj)ective of any merits of detail it 
may possess. 

In the erection of the church of St. .raul’s, Covent Charden, Jones 
had probably the fortune to raise the first important Protestant church 
now knowai to exist ; and as we learn that his instrnctic)ns were the 
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saiiic ;is tliose given to iDost areliiteets in similar eireninstances, viz. to 
provide tlio greatest possible amonnt of accommodation at ilio least 
possildc expense, lie is fairly entitled, to claim a degi'ec of success 
ra.]'ely aceoinpIi>:lied by 
bis siicfcessors. 

The ch 

a| iparen tly commenced 
alxmt tlie year 1061 , 
niid(‘r the anspices of 
Fi'aiicis Duke of Bed- 
fui'd, as a cliapcd. of ease 
to oSt. MartinVin-tlie- 
Fields ; altbongli 
in dimensions 
(>0 ft. by i;d> — 
mistake its lioino: 


scale &u leca to i men. 


barn-like in its simplicity, no one can 
a cliurch, and it would be extremely difficult, if 
pihssible, to quote anotber in whicli so grand an effect is produced by 
sncli simple means ; its only really areliitectnral features being two 
veiy simple plain pillars, forming a recessed portico in antis ; which 
— tliougli lie prolKibly did not know it — was one of the favourite and 


most successful inventions of the Greeks. 


llei’e tlie effect is considerably marred by the curions locrd supersti- 
tion tliat tlie altar must be towards the east. Tliougli this is not known 
ill Italy and otiiei' intensely Catholic countries, it is a favoui'ite idea 
with English ITotestants, and many fine cliurches have been spoiled in 
consequence. Here it is particularly painful, as the central door, being 
bnilt up with stone, ]*enders the portico unmeaning to a great extent, 
and gives a painful idea of falsehood to the whole design. But, bar- 
ring this, the simplicity of the portico, the boldness of the projection of 
tlie eaves, and tiie geneinl harmony and good taste pervading the 
whole hiiilding, con voy a very high idea of Jones’s talents, and of his 
power of applying them to any design, however novel it might he. 

The repairs ivhicli Jones executed at St. Paul’s" Cathedral can 
scarcely be quoted as examples of his genius or taste. It w^as hardly 
possible that any one should succeed in casing a Gothic nave in an 
Italian exterioi’ without such incongruity as should spoil both. Ilis 
own taste and that of his age led him to despise what was then consi- 
dered the barbarism of our forefathers. A great deal was thought to be 
gaiued when it could be disguised and bidden out of sight; but it 
would require a greater genius tlian the world lias yet seen to accom- 
plish this successfully, and we must not therefore feel surprised if he 
failed in this instance. Considered, however, by itself, the portico 
Avliich he added in front was one of the finest, if not the very best, that 
ever was erected in England. It consisted of eight well proportioned 
('crinthian pillars in front, each 47 ft. high, with two square ones on 
tlie angles, and w-as three pillars deep ; the whole well proportioned 
and elegant in all its details, standing well on its step, and with no 
useless |)ediment to crush it. On the whole it may be considered the 
best example of its class in this country before that of St. George’s 
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Hall, Liverpool, and sRows wRat a tliorongli master of Ris art its de- 
signer was, even at tRat early period, 

Perliaps tlie most snccessful of Jones’s smaller designs is tlie one 
Re furnislied for tRe Duke of DevonsRire’s villa at GRiswick. Tt was 

avowedly suggested by tRat of Ris idol 
Palladio at Vicenza ; but Re Rad too imicR 
taste and originality to copy it literally, as 
was done at Mere Hall, or to tliriist two 
rooms into two of tRe porticoes, as was done 
at Foot’s Cray. On the contrary, Jones 
improved tRe form of the dome, and Re 
added only one portico, wRicR, in fact, was 
necessary to suggest tRe design ; and Re so 
modified tRe elevation of tRe three remain- 
ing sides as to make tRe ni elegant and 
appropriate facades for an English noble- 
man’s villa. TRe disposition of tRe interior 
is as elegant and dignified as that of the 
^ exterior, and, for its purposes, as pleasing 
as any to Re found anywhere. It may Re 
166. Villa at ai^wick. From. Kent, objected that the introduction of tlie portico 

is altogether a mistake ; that it trammels the whole design, and is 
of no use. Such, however, was not the opinion of either architects 
or their employers in those days. All were liankering after classicality, 
and a portico was the feature best known, and the one which most 

readily suggested the 
ideal they were seek- 
ing after. As it was 
afterwards used, in a 
great many instances 
it was an absurdity 
wRicR nothing can 
excuse ; but not as 
applied here to wTiat 
was merely the sub* 
urban villa of a re- 
fined nobleman, and 
where, consequently, 
if anjw^Rere, it was 
permitted to indulge 
ill learned fancies, 
irrespective of their 
uti litariaii applica- 
tion. 

In the fa9ade which Jones designed for "Wilton Re omitted the Order 
altogether, and sought merely to attain the effect he desired by a 
pleasing proportion of the parts among themselves, and a sufficient 
scale to give dignity to the mass ; and so successful was he that this 
design has been repeated over and over again in the country seats of 
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16 .:^. Kac;ade of Wilton House, Wiltshire. 


English noblemen. There is little fiuilt to be found with the elevation, 
which is both elegant and appi'C^priate, unless it is being too plain for 
the purpose. This is a defect that might easily have been removed by 
richer dressings round the windows, or by panelling; but the>se orna- 
ments were not then considered such essential parts of a (Jlassical 
design as they have since become ; and an architect of those days, 
when called up<.ni to enrich such a facade as this, could think of nothing 
better than adding a portico of from four to eight pillars, running 
tlirough two or moi’e stoiies, and plastering on useless pilasters wher- 
ever pillars could not be put. No architect was so free from tliese 
defects as Jones, and nothing gives a higher idea of his genius than to 
see how he avoided the faults of his master Palladio, and only used the 
Orders according to the dictates of his own good taste. 

It is too much the fashion at the present day to ascribe to Jones 
every remarkable building erected during the reigns of the first two 
Stuarts ; and if he was guilty of many of these, we must place him in a 
lower rank than he is generally supposed to be entitled to. The design 
of the river fa9ade of Careen wich Hospital is almost always said to be 
his, without a shadow of documentaiy evidence, merely, apparently, 
liccauso his son-in-law and pupil, Webb, superintended the execution 
of it; but it is almost impossible to believe that the architect of 
Whitehall and Chiswick could have designed anything so clumsy in 
its details. It has great three-qnarter columns running through two 
shu’ies, crowned by an ill-proportioned attic, and with great useless 
pediments shutting up the windows of the upper storey. From its size 
and position, and the material of which it is built, and, more than this, 
IVom the extent to which it has afterwards been added to, tlie fa<;ado of 
Greenwich Hospital is a grand and imposing mass ; but it would bo 
difficult to point out anywhere in Europe, even during the reign of 
Henri Qiiatre, any design that will less bear examination. Tlie model 
adopted here seems to have been the fa9ade of St. Peter’s at Eomo, and 
it certainly has not been improved upon. 

Another design which is ascribed to Jones, but which certainly ho- 
longs to his son-in-law, is that for Amreshnry in Wiltshire, which, 
though considerably more elegant and tasteful than Greenwich, has 
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loy. Elevation of the House of Aiaresbury, Wiltshire. 

iaiiitB lio never would have committed. It is interesting, however, as 
one of the earliest examples of the tjpe on ’which nine-tenths of the 
seats of English gentry were afterwards erected; alinoKst all snhse- 
(|ucnt houses consisting of a rusticated basement, wbich contains the 
dining and business rooms ; a belle etage, and bedroom store}', with 
attics in tlie roof. On the basement, and running through the two 
Upper stories, is the portico— always for ornarnent, never for use, and 
generally so badly applied as to be offensively obtrusive. In this in- 
stance there are no upper windows under the portico, but those on 
either side range so exactly with the entablature of the Order that wq 
eaiMiot help perceiving that there is a falsehood about it contrary to 
all the principles of true Art. 

Some of the English country seats built after Amresbury are better 
in design— many very much worse — but nearly all follow its general 
features, thus differing essentially ffoxn those of either Italy or France, 
Generally they are cubical blocks without courtyards— seven, nine, oi- 
eleven windows on each side, according to circumstances, and three 
or five of these on the principal front covered by a portico. It is a 
simple receipt, and, barring the portico, one eminently suited to the 
climate, and capable of internal comfort and external grandeur, though 
the attempt to render it Classical has frequently marred the latter 
quality. So ffir as we know, either from his published drawings or 
from such designs as can authentically be ascribed to him, no 
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oxaBiplos of this class were proposed by Jones. On tlie eontrary, 
tliero is an originality and playfulness about liis piilJisbcd designs 
which iiii.ght luive made more expensive and less comfortable dwellings 
in tins country, but would alwa^-s have been elegant, and never com- 
monplace. He fell, however, upon evil days, as tlie troubles of tlie 
<Jommoii wealth, supeiwened before bis career was half over, and ])efore 
.M,ny of liis great conceptions were practically realised ; but wo know 
eiKjugh (A' wliat he did, and of what he could do, to be able to assign to 
liim tlio very iii’st rank among tbe artistic architects of England during 
the Renaissance period. Wren, may have been greater in construction, 
but was not ecpial to Jones in design ; and we look down the ranks 
from that day to this without finding miy names we can fairly class 
with, those of tliese two gi’eat men. TliLs, however, may be owing 
to ilie circumstances in' wliicli the architects of subsequent ages were 
])laced mo3*e than to the individual deficiencies of the men themselves. 

If Tiiigo Jones had a practical monopoly of the architectural pro- 
fession in England up to the time of the Common weal tli, that of Sir 
Christopher AVren was even moie complete after the Restoration; fi3r 
no building of importance was erected during tbe last forty years of 
the seventeeiitli century of which he was not the architect. 

Both by birth and education Wren was essentially a gentleman, 
jiiid at a very eaiiy age was remarkable as a prodigy of learning, not 
onl}" classical Imt mathematical. The bent of his mind, however, seems 
to have been, towards the latter ; and he early distinguished himself by 
the zea.l and success with which he cultivated the physical sciences ; 
but we do not know eitber wbat first made him turn his attention to 
Areliitecture, or when he determined on following it as a profession. It 
coi’taiiily could hardly he during the Commonwealth, when there was 
no room for its exercise ; but three years after the Restoration we find 
liis name on a commission for repairing' and restoring Old St. Ranrs, 
(iiid acting as the architect to carry out the works determined upon, 
in the fullowing year (1064) lie gave the designs for the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford; and as that bnildiiig was wholly carried out from 
liis plans and under his superintendence, and is also ono of his best 
arid most dillicult works, we" may assume that he was then an architect 
Ijy profession, and had mavStered all the preliminary studies requisite 
for its exercise. 

It is not, Iiowever, yet clear that even then he would have followed 
it excinsively, and might not have gone back to astronomy and the 
mathematical pursuits in which he had achieved so great a reputation, 
liad it nut been for tbe Great Fire of London in 1060. lie was at 
Baris, studying apparently the works then going on there, when this 
great calamity happened ; and Imrried hack immediately to assist in 
taking liis share in the great work of restoration. 


^ Born 1632 ; died 1723. 
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His first great step in this direction was preparing a plan on wliicli 
he proposed the city should be rebuilt. Unfortunately for us it was 
found impracticable at the time to carry this out, as, had it been fol- 
lowed, it would have made London not only one of the handsomest, 
but one of the most convenient cities in the world. The opportunity, 
however, was lost ; and subsequent improvers can only continue to 
mourn over the blindness or the selfishness of their forefathers. 

Although he was not peimitted to direct the alignment of the 
streets, the fire gave him an opportunity of rebuilding St. Paul’s and 
some fifty other churches ; and so completely established his reputa- 
tion that every individual work of importance for nearly half a century 
was intrusted to his care ; and although we cannot but rejoice that so 
competent a man was found for so great an occasion, we must at the 
same time feel that more work was thrown on his hands than any one 
man could perform, and consequently many of his designs show marks 
of haste, and of a want of due consideration. 
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TIio greatest of all his works is of course St. Patirs—the largest 
and finest Ih’otestant cathedral in the world, and, after St. Peter's, the 
most splendid cliurcli erected in Europe since the revival of Classical 
Architecture. The fro had decided the fate of the old cathedral, hut it 
was not till nine years afterwards (1675) that any practical steps wore 
taken to I'ehiiild it. The foundation stone of the present clmrcli was 



laid on the 21st June in that year, and thirty-five years afterwards the 
top stone of the lantern was laid hy Sir Christopher Wren, thus prac- 
tically completing the building in 1710- 


As early as 1673 Wren had prepared several designs for the new 
church, which were then submitted to the King ; and one (apparently 
the one he himself liked best) was selected, and a model ordered to be 
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prepared on sucli a scale and in sncli detail as might prevent any diffi- 
culty arising afterwards in the event of the architect’s death. That 
model still exists, now under repair, at the South Kensington Museum, 
and is so complete that we have no difficulty in criticising it as we 
would a church which had "been coinpleted. As will he seen from the 
annexed plan, it is arranged much in the same manner as Sangallo’s 
design for St Peter’s (Woodcut Ko. 24)~23ractically a Greek 
with a dome in the centre, and a detached timitispiece, joined to the 
main hody of the building by a narrow vestibule or waist, in which 
arc situated the principal entrances. The central dome, which was to 
have been of the same diameter as the present one (a little over 100 ft.), 
was, like it, to stand on eight arches — four of them 40 ft. in dia- 
meter, the other four about 26 ft. These opened into eight apartments, 
each covered by a dome 40 ft, in diameter, but placed at varying dis- 
tances from the central dome. For the purposes of a Protestant clinrch 
it cannot be doubted that this arrangement is superior to that of tlie 
present church, the great defect heing a want of definite propoidion 
between the small and large arches supporting the dome. As the}" all 
sprung from the same level, the wide arches are too low, the narrow 
ones are too high ; but the practical ditierence is so slight that it looks 
like bad building, or as if the architect had made a mistake in setting 
out the woik, and tried to correct his error l)y a cliims}^ device. Not- 
withstanding this defect, the interior of the clmrch as shown in the 
model would probably have been as superior to that of the present 
eliurch as the exterior would have been inferior. Thei’e is no doubt 
but that the proposed western portico was a noble feature, but 
its efiect must have been very much marred by the attic, which, as 
ill St. Peter’s, was to crown the Order everywhere ; and on every 
side, except exactly in front, the nearly detached vestibule to wliich 
the portico belonged would have been seen to be a sham, only meant 
to hide the naiTow nave and the entrances behind it. As at St. Peter’s, 
too, the dome would have risen through the roof, and never been 
seen in connection wdth its supports ; and as it was lower, its efiect, 
though designed to he of stone, would have been very much inferior 
ill appearance to that now erected. The hollow curve, also, connecting 
the transepts with the nave and choir, would have had a most dis- 
agreeable efiect, adding considerably to the total want of repose in 
the whole outline. If we consider that in addition to this the whole 
would, like St. Peter’s, have been plastered over hj a series of useless 
but gigantic Gorin thian pilasters, surmounted by a clumsy attic, and, 
between these, sometimes great windows and sometimes small open- 
ings, at one place in one storey, at another in two or three, without any 
reason being apparent externally for the cliange, we may understand 
that, notwithstanding all that may be urged against the present build- 
ing, we may fairly congi^atulate ourselves, in so fiir as the exterior at 
least is concerned, that Wren was forced to modify his plans before 
commencing the erection. 

It is generally reported that the change was insisted upon by the 
Duke of York, who wanted a building more suited to the Catholic 
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ritiiJil tlian tliiw clnireli would have been ; but more perbaps is due to 
that strange couservativo feeling of the nation wliieli made them s]mu 1 
Inigo Jones’s chureli. in (/Ovent Garden, in order that ihe altar might 
be at tlie east end, and wliich makes ns now erect Gothic churches, 
not ];>eca;ase lliov are cither more beautiful or convenient than otliers 
that might be designed, hnt because our forefathers built in that 
manner. 

The ground plan of the present church is modelled, as nearly as 
the difference of. style would admit, on the plan of a Gothic cathedral 
of the first class. Internally it is 460 ft. long, 240 ft. wide across the 
transepts, and 94 ft. across the nave. The only gi*eat innovation on 
Gothic principles is the introduction of a central dome, and even for 
tliat authority may he found at Ely.‘ Here, however, the great arches 
are not managed so haj^piiy as in the first design. Tlie intorniediato 
arches lead nowhere; and the archivolts of all the eight being carried 
to the same height, f lie alternate arches are filled up l)y a series of 
constructive expedients as destructive of architectural effect as any- 
thing ever designed.- Even the vista obtained along the aisles is 
neutralised by the way in wliich it is obtained ; and the eye, looking 
along them, never reaches beyond the great void of the dome; nor 
does it occur to any one that the little passage seen beyond is in fact a 
continuation of the aisle. If we may judge from this one experiment, 
it may safely be said that it was a mistake artistically to rest the dome 
on eight instead of four arches, though constructively there is some 
ineclianical advantage in so doing. Even if it were possible to have 
eight equal arches, 40 ft. each in diameter, they would be too small for 
a dome exceeding 100 ft. in width, and the naves that the}^ lead to 
must always appear narrow and disproportioned. Eonr great arches 
of 60 ft. each, wliich is al)out the propoi’tion adopted at St, Genevieve 
of Paris, would have been a far nobler and better proportional scheme, 
and had it been adopted here would have saved much that is extremely 
objectionable.** The Byzantine architects adopted generally a support- 


^ >See * Handbook of Ai'cliitecture,’ Wood- could be more suitable than these tribunes 
cut 700. ^ in such a situation. 

Wren’s own suggestion for getting over ^ Nothing can well show more clearly the 
the awkwardness he felt he had introduced extraordinary ability with which the modiaival 
liere was to place seated statues of the four architects adapted their style to exigencies of 
fivTingelists in the upper loggie, and with this sort than the mo<le in whicli tiiese diffi- 
woodeii curtains supported by cherubs to hide culties were got over at Ely, The octagon 
the cheeks of his opening. In addition to there is practically about 8U ft. across; into 
these he proposed to place two figures of this four arches opcni each 37 ft. wide, and 
angels resting on each of the segmental cor- four others only 27 ft. each, but, the arches 
nicies, like the Night and IMoniing in Michael being pointed, they all spring from the same 
Angelo’s tombs of the Medici. With all these level, and rise to the same height witliout 

he would no doubt have been able to distract inconvemence ; and the dome, to the opening 

the attention from the badness of his archi- of the lantern, being only 94 ft. high, tbe 
tecture. A more legitimate mode of doing it proportion of the whole is infinitely more 
— which might be adopted now — would be to pleasing than in any Kenaissance building. It 
mask tlie sides of the opening by real curtains, may be a question whether a dome lOo ft. in 
and to use the segmental cornices to support a diameter, or even 80 ft., could be constructed 
balcony which would give relief, vund meaning in stone in the form of that at Ely. It never 

to the wdiole design. As the central area is has been attempted, but there seems no great 

now appropriated to Divine service, nothing reason to douht hut that it might be effected. 
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ing arcli as wide as tlae dome itself, wliich is perliaps a little in excess 
tlio^ otRer way, tRongli it is certainly the most snccessfiil arrangement 
wliicli lias yet been adojited ; its defect is that it gives rise to a certain 
appearance of weakness and want of aceenttiation. Tire best propor- 
tion between the width of a dome and the arches that lead into it 
would probably be as 80 to 100, or double that adopted by AVrend 


1 When, as at Granada (Woodcut Ko. 76), success. The abore remarks apply to domes 
the dome is the closing feature of the vista, with transepts and leading to clioirs. 

a different arrangement may be adopted with 
















ns. Half Section, half Elfvatiun of the Dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Tlie Whispering Galleiy is exactly 100 ft. from the floor, above 
which is a plain hand 20 ft, in height, on which stand thirty -two 
Corinthian pilasters, leaning forward in a manner most painful to the 
spectator. The introduction of a cone to carry the lantern was a 
master-stroke of mechanical skill ; but there is perhaps no instance in 
Monnmental Architecture where the mechanical exigencies have been 
allowed so completely to govern the artistic as this, and we cannot 
blit feel that we are verging so nearly on the limit of stability as to 
give rise to a feeling either of falsehood or insecurity utterly destruc- 
tive of all grandeur in the building. The remedy for this was easy. 
It would have been to let the dome spring from the stringcourse 
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above tbe Whispering Gallery, and light it at the base. Had this been 
done then, — or were it done now, — the construction of the whole vv^onld 
have been far easier and lighter, the proportion of height to width far 
more agreeable, and the proportions of the dome far more in harmony 
with the rest of the building than now. The architect was evi- 
dently hamited with the idea that the whole of the external dome, or 
at least as great a part of it as he could scoop out, ought — as at St. 
Peter’s and the Cathedral of Florence — to have been included in the 
church. It would have been far better io have admitted at once that 
the external dome was, like the spires at Salisbury, Noiwich, and else- 
wdiere, merely an ornament of the exterior of the building, and then 
liave arranged his interior wholly irrespective of its external form. 
Or he might have adopted an internal dome wdth an opening of half 
its width, as is done in the Invalides at Paris (Woodcut No. 103), •which 
would have hidden this defect wdthout detracting from the internal 
height he was so ambitious of obtaining. 

When -we turn to the nave and choir we hardly find them freer from 
faults than the dome and its adjuncts. As at St. Peter’s, the pier- 
arches are too few to give perspective effect ; the architrave and 
frieze of the Order are cut away to give them the recpiired heiglit ; and 
the vaulting is singularly confused and ineirtistic, consisting of a series 
of small flat domes, 2G ft. in diameter, each surrounded by a very 
heavy wreath of mouldings, wdiich the little string of ornament along 
the arriss of the supporting vaults seems painfully inadecpiate to sup- 
port. Many of these defects might be remedied or concealed by 
judicious painting ; but nothing that can now be done wdll effectually 
cure them. The fact seems to be that Wren wms met by the same 
difficulties which all architects have experienced in trying to adapt 
Classical details to Gothic forms ; and, besides this, he seems alw'-ays 
to have had before his ejms the mechaiiiGal difficulties of his task, 
and, when the two appeared to conflict, invariably to have allow^ed 
the mechanical exigencies precedence over the aiiistic. This has 
enabled him to construct a singularly stable cburch, but one which, as 
an artistic design, is infernally very inferior to St. Peter’s at l?ome, 
immeasurably so when compared to such a church as St. Genevieve at 
Paris, and which must not be mentioned in conjunction with the 
Byzantine or Gothic designs whose features he w^as trying to ada|>t. 

The effect of the interior of St. Paul’s depends on the largeness of 
its dimensions, on its materials, and on the amount of its decoiution, 
while the latter has also the advantage of being in a style which is 
never vulgar, and must always possess some beauty, liownver it ina}^ 
be misapplied. With these elements, it would be difficult indeed to 
produce a building which would not to some extent be effective 
or imposing. But with more artistic feeling Wren might Iiave pro- 
duced an interior at least twice as effective, and it is pi-obable that 
Inigo Jones WK)uld have accomplished this had the task been intrusted 
to him. 

The truth of the matter appears to be, tliat, both from the natural 
bent of his mind and from the circumstances of his education, Wren 
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was more of an engineer tliaii an arcliitect, and, conseqiKnitly, always 
preferred tlie display of liis meclianicai skill to tlie expi'cssion ef liis 
artistic feelings ; and, generally speaking, lie had not tliat intimate 
knowledge of the resonrees of Architectnral Art— especially the 
celam artem '' — wliicli niight have enabled him to avoid parading his 
mechanical expedients so oftensively as he has frerpiently done, and 
most especially in the interior of St. Fanl’s. It is only fair to add, how- 
ever, that if the building had been completed and omamented with 
sculpture and painting to tlie extent designed by its arcliitect, the effect 
would have been extremely different from what we now see. If all its 
structural defects could not have been concealed, attention might have 
been at least so far distracted from them that they would hardly have 
been remarked, and it might have been internally, as it certainly is 
externally, the second in rank among the Eenaissance cluirches of 
Europe in beauty as well as in dimensions. ' 

The arrangement of the exterior is infinitely more successful than 
that of tlio interior. The general design of the dome is liy fir the most 
pleasing wliich has yet been aeeomplislied, and the employment of a 
wooden covering b}’' no means objectionable under the circumstances. 
It is only what every Gothic building in Europe possesses— a wooden 
roof externally over a stone vault in the interior ; and it enabled Sir 
Christopher to mould it to any form that pleased the eye, and to carry 
the whole gracefully to the height of 360 ft. from the floor-line to the 
top of the cross, without any apparent effort externally. 

The colonnade surrounding the dome is also quite unsurpassed. 
By blocking up every fourth intercolumniation he not only got a great 
apjiearancc of strength, but a depth of shadow between, which gives it 
a richness and variety combined with simplicity of outline fulfilling 
every requisite of good architecture, and. rendering this part of the 
design immense^ superior to its rivals. Owing also to the re-entering 
angles at the junction of the nave and transepts coming so close to it, 
you see what it stands upon, and can follow its whole outline from the 
ground to the cross without any tax on the imagination. 

The great defect of the lower part of the design arose from Wren 
not accepting finnkly the Mediasval arrangement of a clerestory and 
side aisles. If liis aisle had projected beyond the line of the upper 
storey, there would at once have been an obvious and imperative reason 
for the adoption of two Orders, one over the other, which has been so 
much criticised. Supposing it were even now determined to fill up 
the interval between the propylma and the transept, as shown by the 
dotted lines on the plan at A, the whole would be reduced to harmony ; 
it would hide the windows in the pedestals cif the upper niches, which 
are one of the great blots in the design ; and, hy giving greater sim- 
plicity and breadth to the lower storey, the whole would obtain that 
repose in which it is somewhat deficient. 

The west front is certainly open to criticism as it now stands, with- 
out any suggestion externally of two stories, or two aisles of different 
heights. But its dimensions, the beauty of its details, the happy 
outliue of the campauiles, the proportion of these to the facade, and 
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17J. Wf^st View or St. PiUiriS Cathedral. From a PliofograpU. 


of all tlie parts one to another, make np the most pleasing design that 
has yet been executed of its class. 

The same may be said of the transepts. Their circular jx'irticocs, 
and the proportion of all the parts, their harmony with, and subor- 
dination to, the principal fli^ade, are all extremeh^ pleasing ; and 
though it would be easy, to mention minor points which orir greater 
knowledge of the style Avonld enable ns to remedy, it will hardly be 
disputed that the exterior of St. Paul’s surpasses in beauty of design 
all the other examples of the same class wdiich have yet been carried 
out; and, whether seen from a distance or near, it is, externally at 
least, one of the grandest and most heautiful churches of Europe. 

If the position of Sir Christopher Wren as an architect were to be 
estimated solely from wdiat he has done at St. Paul’s, the result would 
probably be, that his character would stand higher as a eoTistructive 
than as an artistic architect* There are, however, two buildings close 
by, an examination of which must considerably modify the verdict. 
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I’lie stoe]j]e of Bow <.lnircli i*s ]>oyoiid all doubt the most elegant bnikl- 
ing of its class erected since tlie liefoianation^ no Iti-otestant 
elnu‘<;li is more artiKsticaliy or gracefully arranged than the interior of 
St. Stephen’s, Wall]>rook. 

Like all Wren’s steeples, that of Bow Church stands well on tln.^ 
ground ; for lie never was guilty of the absurdity of placing his spires 
astride on the portico, or thrusting them thimigh the roof. It consists 
first of a plain square tow^er 32 ft. 0 in. wide by 83 ft, in height, above 
wliieli are four stories averaging 38 ft. each. The 
lirst, a square belfry, adorned with Ionic pilasters, 1 

is 39 ft. ; the next, which includes the beautiful ■ 

circular peristyle of twelve Corinthian columns, M 

is 37; the third coniprehends the small lantern, 
and is 38 ft. higli, which is also the height of the 
spire, the whole making up a height- of ft, WOW ' ' 

There ai;e errors of detail which probably the ilJjll 

architect liimself would have avoided in a KSecond 
attempt, and, as lliey arose only from an imperfect 
knowledge of Classical details, might easily be 
remedied at the present day. It only wants tins 
slight revision to harmonize what little incon- f||l ||| 

gruities reiiiain, and, if it were done, this steeple 
might challenge comparison with any Gothic ex- 
ample ever erected. Indeed, even as it now is, , 

there is a play of light and- shade, a variety of ’ 

outline, and an elegance of detail, which it would 
be very difficult to match in any other steeple. Ip^Mriq 

There is no greater proof of Wren’s genius than |fe ^St|| 

to observe that, after he had set' the example, not |J| ^S||j| 
only has no architect since his day .surpassed him, ' 
but no other modern steeple can compare with 
this, either for beauty of outline or the appropriate- 
ness with which Classical details are applied to so 
novel a purpose. ' • 

The interior of St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook, con- i 

tains as innch originality, and, as far as its arehi- 

tect was concerned, as much novelty, as the steeple j 

of Bow. Aa remarked in a previous part' of the ■ ■ 

work,^ the plan of placing a circular dome on an / 

octagonal base, supported by eight pillars, was an 1 W i| PI 

eaily and long a favourite mode of roofing in the 1 f 

East, and the consequent variety obtained by steepieof uow cimrcii. 
making the diverging aisles respectively in the ^ 

3*atio of 7 to 10,^ infinitely more pleasing than the Goihio plan of 
doubling them, unless the height was doubled at the same time. 
Wren, however, is the only European architect who saw this, and 
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iivailed liiiEsjclf of it ; and, stranger still is it that, though no elnireh 
has been so admired, no architect has ever copied the nri-angeinent. 
Had Wren ever seen an Indian hnikling designed on this principle, 
he no (lonht would have carried it further; hut, as it is, he certainly 
has produced the most ])]easing inteiior of any Kenais- 
sance church' which has yet hoen erected. Like most 
of his works, it fails a little in the detail. There is too 
much of the feeling of Giinling Giljhons’s wood-carving 
carried into what should ho constructive ornament ; hut, 
notwithstanding this slight defect, tliei'c is a cheeiful-- 
ness, an elegance, and appropiialeness about the interior 
which pleases every one, and which might he carried 
even further, if desired. 

extremely difficult for us to know now what 
Sraie 100 ft. to 1 in. influences were brought to bear on Wren in making his 
designs ; hut it seems unaccountahle that the architect 
wdiu could design Bow steeple and the interior of St. Stex-ihen’s should 
have added to the former, a church which is an ill-designed barn 

outside, and is paltry and 
overloaded to the last de- 
gree inside. Had he joined 
such an interior as that of 
St. Stephen’s to hi»s steeple 
in Cheapside, he would 
have produced a design 
that would have raised 
his character as an artist 
higher than anything he 
did at St. Faul’s ; and had 
any architect the courage 
to do so now, 'with such 
uiodificatioiis as -would 
patiirally suggest them- 
selves, w'e might hawe a 
chuj'ch as heautiful, and far more appropriate to Protestant WKirship, 
than any of the Gothic designs recently erected. 

St. Bride s, Fleet Street, is another of Sir Christopher’s most admired 
designs for a steeple. It wants, however, the poetry and the evi- 
dence of caj'cful elaboration wffiich characterize its rival of Cheapside. 
There is something commonplace in the five upper stories, eacli more 
or less a repetition of the one below it, and without any apparent con- 
nection. It is impossible to avoid the idea that they might all sink 
into one another, and shut up like the slides of a telescope. A console, 
a buttress, a sloping roof, anything, in short, between the stories, would 
have remedied this ; and could so easily have been applied then — 
eould, indeed, now — that it is wt)nderful that some such expedient 
escaped the attention of so great and so constructive an architect. 
Wren conquered this difficulty with perfect success at Bow chuinh, 
but all subsequent architects have failed in reconciling the horizontal 



Section of the interior of St Stephen’s, AVallbrouk. 
Scale 50 feet to i inch. 
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lines of GlassicMl witli tlic aspiring forms of GotMc Art, and, as in 
tlio case of St Bride’s, been unsuccessful in fusing together the two 
Opposing systems. 

Externally the church is not remarkable for anything but its sim- 
plicity and absence of pretension ; and internally the design is con- 
siderably marred by the necessity of introducing galleries on each 
side-— a difficulty which no Classic or Gothic architect has yet fairly 
grappled with and conquered. Here the coupled columns which run 
through and support the arches of the roof are amply sufficient for the 
purpose, and the dwarf pilasters that are attached to them to cany 
the galleries tell the story with suffi;cient distinctness. But it makes a 
xery thick and heavy pier below, which impedes vision more than is 
desirable, and the i-ear column that runs through the floor of the 
gallery has a very disjointed and awkward appearance. Kotwith- 
standiug these defects, it is a well-lighted, commodious, and appropriate 
Protestant church, -which has seldom been surpassed in these respects, 
unless it is by St. James’s, Piccadilly, wffiich is another and somewhat 
similar design by the same architect. 


View of tbe Interior of St. James’s, Piccadilly. 


The two are, as nearly as may be, of the same area, — St. Bride’s 
being 99 ft. long by 58 wide, St. James’s 86 by 07, wliich is more 
appropriate for an auditorium ; and the square pier which supports the 
gallery, and tho single column that stands on it to carry the roof, is 
not only a more artistic, but a more convenient arrangement tlian tlic 
other. Its greatest merit, however, is the mode in which the roof is 
constructed ; first as a piece of cai'pentry, but more as an appropriate 
mode of getting beiglit and light with a pleasing variety of form. After 
St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook, it is Wren’s most successful interior ; and, 
though the church is disfigured by a hideous east window and an ob- 
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jecti enable rcredos, and many of its minor details arc nnpleasing, it is 
one of tlie very best interiors of its class that we possess. 

There are few of Wren’s other clnirches in the city of London 
whicli do not show some good points of detail, — some ingenious means 
of getting over the difiiciilties of site or destination, and not one show- 
ing any faults of eoustruction or useless display of unnecessary ad- 
juncts ; hut seai’cely any of them are so remarkable as designs as to 
admit of being illustrated in a general history; and, without illustra- 
tions, a mere enumeration of names and peculiarities is as tedious as it 
is uninteresting. 

Altliougli W'ren, like most of his contemporaries, affected to despise 
the style of our ancestors, he seems occasionally to have been subjected 
to the same kind of pressure as is sometimes a|)i)lied to Gothic archi- 
tects at the present day, and forced to build in what he considered the 
])arbarian stylo. When tin's was the case, he certainly showed to im- 
mense advantage ; for though the details of his Gothic works are 
always more or less open to criticism, the spirit of his work was 
always excellent, and ho caught the meaning of the Gothic design as 
truly as many of the most proficient of our living architects have been 
able to do. 

One of the most successful of such designs is the tower of St. 
Michael’s, Curnhill, ■which is exceedingly rich and bold. The church 
attached to it was elegant, classical Italian, and has recently been con- 
verted into Italian-Gothic, which accords neither with the locality nor 
the tower, nor those features of the church w'hicli it has been impos- 
sible to disguise. 

A more successful design than this was the spire of St. Bunstan’s- 
in-the-Bast, which, though not so strictly Medieval in its details as to 
attain peifection as a counterfeit, is still sufficiently imitative for 
effect, and the spiio which crowns the whole, resting on four arches, 
possesses more cleginee than the specimen at jS^ewcastle whicli is said 
to Iiave suggested it, or tlian any other examples of this peculiar type 
which have come down to us from the Middle Ages. 

Tlie Avesteni towers of Westminster Abbey were, as is well known, 
added by Wren, and their proportions are perfect, though their details 
deviate more from the Gothic tyjDe than is the case with either of the 
examples last quoted. This was a singular mistake for such an archi- 
tect to make; for being here joined to a really old Gothic building, 
the contrast is painfully apparent, and a more exact imitation would 
have been most desirable. 

The tower which reii added to the parish church at M'arwick is 
another example of how he caught the spirit wliile despising the details 
of the style. At a distance it seems one of the best-proportioned Gothic 
towers that can be found. On a close examination the details are all so 
completely Classic that, whether it is from the prejudices of education 
or any real or essential incongruity, wo are offended at having been 
cheated into admiration, and feel inclined to put the whole down as a 
specimen of bad taste. 
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Presides the churches which lie huilt, JVreTi had the }::>*ood furtmie tu 
]>o called upon to ca*ect more Eoyal palaces than any architect since liis 
day; hut ho was far from being so successful with them as with Ins 
( ‘C clesiasti cal hu i Idi ngs . 

That which lie erected at Winchester is little better than a, great 
brick barrack, to which purpose it is now most appropriately applied. 
It possesses a portico of six Corinthian columns in the centre, and some 
veiy attenuated specimens of the same family in the angles, ■which are 
an attic taller than those they flank; but neither seem to belong to the 
building to which they are attached. 

lie was more successful at Hampton Court; though here the base- 
ment is too low, especiallj’’ in the courtyard ; and the dignity of the 
“bcl etage” is destroyed by the circular windows over the iirincij>al 
ones, and, where Orders ai’e introduced, they are merely as ornaments, 
and overpowered by the attic that crowms them. The great merit of 
this design is its largeness, and being devoid of all aflectation. From 
the possession of the first cpiality, it contrasts favourably with Wolsey's 
palace, to 'wbioh it is attached. Keither is of the best age of its 
peculiar style, nor perhaps the best of its age; but thei’e is a little- 
ness and confusion about the Gothic, as compaied with the simplicity 
and graiicleiir of the Classic, which is altogether in favour of the latter. 
When, how^ever, the earlier design is looked into, it displays an 
amount of thought and adaptation to its uses which is wholly wanting 
in the Classic. When’s design looks as if it could have been made in a 
day,- — Wolsey’s bears the impress of long and patient thought applied 
during the whole time it was in execution ; and though, therefore, the 
conception of the first is grander, the ultimate impression derived from 
the latter is more satisfactory and more permanent. 

The less said about Chelsea Hospital the better. It wH:)uld not be 
easy to find a worse building of the same dimensions anywhere ; but 
the architect’s fame is redeemed by what he did at Greenwich. The 
two rear blocks are certainly from liis designs, and are not only of great 
elegance in themselves, hut group most happily with the tW'O other 
blocks nearer the river, the design and the partial execution of wliich 
belong to an earlier period. 

As before mentioned, one of Wren’s earliest works wns the Sliel- 
donian Theatre at Oxford ; and though externally it does not possess 
any great dignity, the facade is elegant and appropriate, and the intro- 
dnetion of any larger features wajiild have been inappropriate, and not 
in accordance with the twai ranges of windows and other features 
which the necessities of the building required in other parts. The 
roof wns justly considered to be in that age a perfect masterpiece of 
scientific carpentry, covering an area 70 ft, hy 80, without any support. 
The whole interior is arranged so scientifically, and with such judg- 
ment, that a larger number of persons can .see and hear in this hall 
than in any similar building in the United Kingdom ; and wliy, conse- 
quently, neither AVren nor any one else ever thought of adapting its 
peculiarities to Church Architectui*e is not easy to explain. 

The library at Trinity College in the sister University is an 
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equally successful, though a far easier design. Practically it is not 
unlike the Library of St. Genevieve at Paris, which is so miicli admired 
(Woodcut No. 143), except that there the lower storey is occupied by 
books, — at Cambridge by an open cloister, but which no doubt the 
architect meant to be used as an extension, if ever more books were 
required by the College authorities. Not only is the upper storey well 
arranged and well lighted for the purposes for which it was intended, 
but exteJ'nally it is a remarkably pleasing and appropriate design. The 
effect towards the courtyard is very much sfjoiled by the floor of the 
library being brouglit down as low as the springing of the arches of 
the arcade which supports it. Had the scale been sufficient, it w’-ould 
have been easy to remedy this defect by introducing smaller pillars to 
support the floor; but, there not being room, all that is done is to 
block up the tops of the arches, and it looks as if the floor had sunk to 
that extent; the whole design being characteristic of Wren’s ingenuity 
aud good taste, but also of his want of knowledge of the artistic prin- 
ciples of design. 



Seville’s Court, and Library Trinity College, Cambridge. From a X^hotogi'ai)h. 


It is singular that the architect of these two buildings should ever 
Imve^ erected auytliing so commonplace as the College of Physicians 
ill Warwick Lane ; but it is just this inequality that is so p>uxzling in 
W ren’s designs, — as, for instance, the Monument at London Bridge is 
one ut the most successful and most Classical columns which have been 
erected in Einnpe, though their name is Legion ; but Temple Bar is, 
perhaps,^ the most unsuccessful attempt that ever was made to repro- 
duce a Classical triumphal archway. Had AYren been regularly edu- 
cated as an architect, or had he thoroughly mastered the details of the 
style he was using, as Inigo Jones had done, most of these incongrui- 
ties would have been avoided ; and there is no reason for supposing 
that such an education would have cramped his genius; — on the 
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contrary, every reason for believing that a perfect knowledge of liis 
tools would liave enabled him to work with more facility, and to avoid 
those errors which so frequently mar the best of his designs, and, it 
may be added, must inevitably vitiate the designs of any man who is 
practising an art based on false principles, and depending for its per- 
fection on individual talent, and not on the immutable laws of Science. 

Though he did fail sometimes, it cannot be denied that Wren was 
a giant in Ai*chitecture, and, considering the difficulties he had to 
contend with, not only from the age in which he lived, but from the- 
people he had to deal with, and the small modioiim of taste or know- 
ledge that prevailed anywhere, we may well be astonished at what he 
did accomplish that was good, rather than wonder at his occasional 
tailiires. His greatest praise, however, is, that though he showed the 
wny and smoothed the path, none of his successors have surpassed — if, 
indeed, any have equalled— him in what he did, though more than a 
century has now elapsed since his death, and numberless opportunities 
have been afforded in every department of Arcliitecturfd Art. 
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liiE liirttory of Arcliiteckire in Englund iliiriiig tlic eigliteciitli ceii- 
till}, ii not cliaracterized by anjtHng so bi’illiant as ilie career oi 
eltber Jones or Wren, is marked in the beginning liy tlio daring origin- 
ality of A anbrngli, and closes with the correct ciassicality of ciiambei’s. 
it is also inieresting to watch during its closing years iho gradnal 
1 lifuj'Cat ion of styles wliich has since divided the pi’ofossion into two 
hiwtilc camps, following principles diametrically opposed to each other, 
and, in their angry haste, diverging further and further from the tnui 
priiici]>les wliieli alone can lead to any satisfactory r(.^sult in Art. 

Ih© two men who- ■succeeded:- .to' Wren’s practice and position — 
Hawksmoor' and Vanbrugh^— were both born in the ‘‘Annus Mira- 
.)ilis 0 which made the name and fortiin of their great proto- 
type. Tha former was his friend and pupil, and, in some instances at 
cash employed to carry out his designs. From what -we know of the 
pupils own works, we mayalmGst certainly assert that the double 
spires of All Bouk’ College at 'Oxford -were designed by the master. 

same intimate appreciation of the essential qualities 
ot (nithie Art, combined with the same disregard of its details which 
dumictenze the western towers of W^estminster Abbey, or the towers 
at arvick or in Conihill ; but in so far as poetry of conception or 
beauty of ouilnio is concerned, they are iiifiiiitely preferable to most 
of the portals erected in Oxford even during the best age, and hrr 

suipass any of the very correct productions of the present day. 

iiawksmoor was also the architect of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
which IS inmarkable as one of the earliest of the cliiirehes with pm- 
ticoes wludi Jiecame afterwards so fashionable. Tlie portico hero 
consists ox SIX well-Dronnrtinnpfl ^ i 
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ilic whole would form as picturesque a group as almost any church in 
London. 

St. Mary’s Woolnotli, in Lombard Street, is -another church by Iho 
>samo architect, but in a very different style. Here the effect is 
sought trj be attained by bold rustication and massive forms. All the 
hums arc origiiial, and to them the Classical details are entirely suIj- 
ordinated. Intornally the lighting is principally from tlie roof, and 
very successful for a church of this size, though the mode in which 
it is introduced is such as would hardly be applicable to one on a larger 
scale. ' 

He built also the now celebrated church of St. George’s in the East, 
from the design of which almost every trace of Classicality has dis- 
appeared; and where the effect is sought to be* obtained by grand 
massiveness of form and detail, accompanied well-marked, and, it 
must be admitted, perfectly intelligible, distribution of the various 
parts of tlie (imposition. The result, however, is far from being sati>s- 
factoiy ; and the term vulgar expresses more correctly the effect pro- 
tfiiced than perhaps any other epithet that could be applied to it. 

It shows how unsettled men’s minds were in matters of taste at this 
period, that an architect should have produced three such churches so 
utterly dissimilar in principle : the one meant to be an exact repro- 
duction of Heathen forms ; another pretending to represent what a 
Protestant church in the beginning of the eighteenth century should 
be, wholly freed from Classical allusions ; and the third intermediate 
between the two, original in form, and only allowing the Classical 
details to peer through the modem design as ornaments, but not as 
essential parts of it. It is evident that no progress was to be hoped for 
in such a state of matters, and that the balance must before long turn 
steadily towards either originality or towards servility. 

Whether Sir John Vanbrugh derived his love of ponderosity from 
the Dutch blood that is said to have flowed in his veins, or from some 
accident of taste or education, it was at least innate and overpowering. 
Wdiatever his other faults may have been, Vanbiugli had at least the 
merit that he knew what he wanted ; — whether it was right or wrong 
is another (piestioii; — and he knew also howto reach what he aimed at. 
He never faltered in his career; and from first to last — at Blenheim 
and Castle Howard, as at Seaton Dclaval and Grimsthorpe— there is 
{.iiie principle runs through all his designs, and it was a worthy one — 
a lofty aspiration after grandeur and eternity. In a bettor ago this 
might have led to infinite success, and even in his, if applied to the 
construction of mausolea or temples, where accommodation -was not 
of importance, he would certainly have surpassed all his compeers. 
But fate decreed that he should only build palaces or country seats, 
and the result has been a certain amount of gloomy grandeur, coupled 
with something that looks very like pretentious vulgarity. 

Blenlioiin was to Sir John Vanbrugh what St. Panl’s was to Wren — 
the groat opportunity of his life, and the work hy which he will he 
judged and Ids name handed down to posterity. Of the two, perhaps 
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Vanbrngh’fci cliaiice was tlie best. To build a monninental palace in a 
noble park, on siicli a scale, and backed by Ibo nation’s purse, \vas at 
least as g'rand an occasion as to erect a inetrop)olitan catliedral, 
lianipered as Wren was l.*y liturgical difficulties and critical nobodies. 

At tirst siglit Yanbriigli would seem to Lave been quite equal to 
the task. Nothing can well be grander than his plan and the general 
conception of the whole. There is a noble garden fjont, 323 ft. in ex- 
tent, tianked on one side by the private apartiuents, on the other by a 
noble library 182 ft. in length, and an entiunco fa(;ado with wings, 
ciii'ving forward so as to lead u]) to the grand entrance ; and beyond 
these, great blocks of buildings containing the offices, &c. : all forming 
pai’t of tlie design, and extending to 850 ft. east and west. In design- 
ing his elevation he avoi<led all the faults that can be charged against 
Versailles, which was then the typical palace of the day, as well as 
tin.) tanieness which his predecessor had introduced at 'Winchester and 
at Hampton Court ; yet with all this, Blenheim cannot be called suc- 
cessful. The principal Order is so gigantic as to dwarf everything 
near it ; and as it oveiywhere covers two stories, it is always seen to 
be merely an ornament. In the entrance-front especially there is such 
a confusion of lines and parts as to destroy that repose so essential to 
grandeur, while the details are too large to admit of their being pic- 
turesque; and though the sk3-line is pleasmgl}^ broken, it is bj^ fan- 
tastic and not by constructive elements. If we add to all this that tlie 
details are alwaj^s badl}^ drawn, and generall}^ capriciously applied, it 
will be easy to understand how even so grand a design may be marred. 

The design of the Park front is much more successful than, that of 
the entrance facade, its outline being simple and grand, and the angles 
well accentuated by the square tower-like masses which terminate 
them on either hand ; its one defect being the gigantic Order of 
the centre, which is as inappropriate as J^iichael Angelo’s Order at 
fc)t. Peter s, and producing the same dwarfing and vulgarizing efiect. 



Lesser Garden Front, Blenheim. Scale 50 feet to l inch. 


Peiiiaps tlie happiest part of Ihe whole are the two lateral fa evades, 
each 192 ft. in extent. Their details may be a little too large and too 
coarse for Domestic Architecture, but the proportions are good, the 
ornanients appropriate to their situation, and the outline pleasingly 
broken. The hleinish is the want of apparent connection between the 
rusticated towers at the angles and the plain centre between 
Had the lower storey of the centre been rusticated, or the rustication 
been omitted from the upper storey of the towers, it would have been 
easy to bring them into accordance ; as it is, they hardly seem parts of 
the same design. 

Internally the hall is too high for its other dimensions ; and 
library, which is the finest room in the house, is destroyed by the big- 
ness and coarseness of the details. Altogether the palace looks as if it 
had been designed by some Brobdingnagian architect for the residence 
of their little Gulliver. There are many things that recall the fact that 
it is meant for the residence of men of ordinary stature, and as many 
wliich make ns wonder why an attempt should bo made to persuad 
us that the inhabitants were giants. 

Castle Howard is the next in importance of Yanbrugh’s works, and, 
though erected about the same time, is a far more successful design 
tlian Blenheim. In plan it is somewhat similar, and looks almost 
extensive ; hut being only one storey high over the greater part, it is 
in reality much smaller; and its defects arise principally from the fact 
tliat Vanbrugh seems to liave had no idea of how to oiiiament a building 
except by tlie introduction of an Order, and to have had the greatest 
horror of placing one Order over another : hence the incongruity of his 
designs. If the Order of the centre is of the proper proportion, tliat of 
the wings must be too small, as the one Order is as nearly as may he 
double the height of the other, though they are used precisely in the 
same manner ; while from the position and size of tlie windows we 
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1^2. Elevatioii of Park Front of Castle Howard. 


cimnot lielp perceiving tliat tlie rooms are of tlie same height throngli- 
out. At Castle .Howard the whole design is mneh soherer and simpler 
than that of Hleiiheim, The cupola in the centre gives* dignity to the 
wjiole, an<I breaks the sky-line much more pleasingly than tlio towers 
of tlic other palace. The wings and offices are more subdued; and on 
the whole, with all Vanbrugh’s grandenr of conception, it has fewer of 
his faults than any other of his designs ; and, taking it all in all, it 
wonld be di Hi cult to point out a more imposing country house pos- 
sessed by any nobleman in England than this palace of the Howards. 

He was much less successful in his smaller designs, such as Seaton 
iJelaval, Eastbiiry, or Grimsthorpe, as in these the largeness of the 
parts and the coarseness of the details become perfectl}^ offensive from 
the ef)mparative smallness of the objects to which they were applied ; 
and, lunl we only these to judge from, we might pronounce him to be a 
sncc<.‘ssful playwright, but certainly no architect. Castle Howard and 
llleidieim redeem him from any such reproach, but it can hardly be 
said that even there he was equal to his opportunities, which were 
sucli as seldom fall to the share of an architect in this country. 

Contemporary with these men was Colin Campbell, a man of no 
genius or originality, but of considerable taste, as is shown by his own 
designs, published in the ‘ Vitruvius Britaimica,’ which prove at all 
events that he had sufficient sense to appreciate and thoroughly to 
understand the pjiinciples of Inigo Jones’s school. The patrons of 
Architecture in that age seem, however, to have fancied that they had 
progressed beyond that stage ; and as porticoes liad become the fashion, 
nothing would go down without one. In CampbcH’s designs they arc 
used ^vitli as much propriety and taste as the feature is well capable of 
as applied to a dwelling-house ; and he may be said to have fixed the 
Amreshiiry type as the mansion of the eighteenth century. 

His most celebrated production was Wanstcad House, which was 
long considered as the most perfect example of the class of porticoed 
houses. Though its design is certainly a mistake, still, if once people 
get imbued with the idea that a portico means nothing, but that it is 
so beautiful an object in itself that they are willing tlieir windows 
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fc^o that it is clifFiciilt to know on the one hand how much of his designs 
should he assigned to the Earl, and on the other how far the Earl may 
have heeii assisted hy the practical knowledge of his dependant, 
lletwcon tliem they rofronted Bniiington House as we now see it, in a 


^ Born 1(384-, died 1748. 


1W3, Front Elevation of Wanstead House. 

should be inconveniently darkened in order that they may enjoy the 
dignity it confers, a portico may go anywhere, and he of any size 
required ; hut it will never cease to be an offence against all the host 
principles of architectural design. 

The extent of the front at Wanstead was very ncaiiy the same as 
that of Castle Howard (about 300 ft.) ; hut when we compare the two 
it must he confessed that even the bad taste of Vanbrugh is infinitely 
pi’eterahle to the tameness of Campbell. His design is elegant, but no 
one cares to look at it a second time ; and though it certainly does not 
otfend, it can hardly be said to please. 

Kent^ was another rather famous architect, of about the same 
calibre as Campbell; but fortunately for him he was a friend of the 
Earl of Burlington, who was a man of taste and skilled in Architecture, 


'i'lio Xurtli Front of tlu; rroiiaury Huikliugs, as designed by Kent. 
The central portion only has been executed. 
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manner worthy of the best Italian architects of an earlier clay, though 
it cannot after all be said that there is anything either very grand or 
very original in the design to jnstify all the praise that has been 
bestowed upon it. Between them also they probably designed the 
northern Park front of the Treasury Buildings at T hitehall, -which, if 
completed, would be more worthy of Inigo Jones than anything that 
has heen done there since his time. The only design that we know to 
be his own is the Horse Guards, and the less said about that the bettor. 
It is tolerably inoffensive, but has little else to recommend it. 

dVliether it was that he was more fortunate, or that ho had more 
genius, than tlie two last-named architccis, James Gibbs * produced t-wo 
buildings which gave him a higher position among the artists of his 
country than they can aspire to. 


rS'5. liiterior View of St. Martin’s-in-{he--FieIds. • 

The first of these is the Church of St. Martin’s-in-tho-Fields, which 
is certaiidy one of the finest, if not the handsomest chureli of its 
age and class. The octasfylo portico of Corinthian cohnnns, 38 ft. in 
height, and two intercolumniations deep, is as perfect a reproduction 
of that Classical feature as can well be made ; and the mode in whicli 
the pilasters are repeated all round suggests a Classical temple to a 
very considerable extent, if we can persuade ourselves not to see the 
two stories of windows between them, which however mar the effect 
considerably. Internally it is a combination of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
arrangement for St. Bride’s and St. James’s ; but overdone, and with 
the usual objectionable feature of a fragment of an entablature placed 

^ Born 1674; died 1754. 
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over eacli column before receiving the arch.' This, as before remarked, 
is frequent! j seen in Spain, in Italj in the worst days of her Art, and 
very rarely in France ; but wherever it is introduced it is fatal. It 
must also be added that the ornamentation of the roof throughout is 
overdone, and not in good taste. Externally, the great defect of the 
design is the mode in which the spire-^in itself not objectionable— is 
set astride on the poitico. h[ot only does it appear unmeaningiy stuck 
through the root^ but, over so open a poi-tico, has a most crushing 
and inharmonious ehect. ITad it been placed alongside, as at Blooms- 
bury, for which the situation is singularly favourable, not only would 
the church have reached more nearly the Classical effect to which it 
was aspiring, but the whole composition would have been very much 
improved., . ' ■ , 

Gibbs’s other great work was the Badcliffe Library at Oxford. He 
perhaps cannot be congratulated on his choice of a circular or domical 
form for the purpose ; but if his employers were willing to sacuutice 
the lower storey wholly for the sake of giving height to the building, 
and consented to the adoption of a form by which hardly more than 
half the accommodation was obtained that might otherwise have been 
the case, he perhaps was not to blame, as in doing so he has produced 
one of the most striking, and perhaps the most pleasing, of the 
Classical buildings to be found in Oxford. Its great fault is that 
nothing in the design in the least degree indicates the purpose to 
which it was to be applied ; and even after all the sacrifices made for 
efiect, lie was obliged to introduce two ranges of windows between the 
columns. The proportions, however, of the whole are good, the details 
appropriate to their places, and well drawn, so that the building has a 
monumental and elegant look of which its architect might well be 
\proud. 

The most successful architect of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century was Sir William Chambers,® and he was fortunate in having 


^ Had the architects only had 
the sense to turn the fragment 
topsyturvy, it would then have 
been constructively correct. It 
would in fact have become the 
Moorish horseshoe arch, and 
with a very slight moditication 
of detail might have lost much 
of its offensive character, while 
it would have ranged as well 
with anything on the wail. 
Of course any feature inventeil 
for the place would have been 
better than either ; hut if Olas- 
sical features must be used, it 
is best that it should be done 
so tliat they shall be as con- 
structive as the form will ad- 
mit of. 

- Born 1726 ; died 1790. 
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lladcliffe Library, Oxford. From a 1‘iiotograpii. 


an opportniiity of displaying Ris talents in the erection of Somerset 
House, wliicR was undoubtedly tbe greatest arcbitectiiral %vork of the 
reign of George tlie Third. 

The best part of the design is the north or Strand front, which is 
an enlarged and improved copy of a part of the old palace bnilt by 
Inigo Jonesd and pulled down to make w^ay for the new buildings. 
The width of this front is 132 ft., its height 62, or nearly one half, and 
it consists of a bold rusticated basement storey more than 25 ft. in 
height, supporting a range of three-quarter Corinthian columns, wdiicli 
are designed and modelled with the utmost purity and correctness ; 
but w^e can hardly help regretting that two stories of windows sliould 
be included in this Order. The arrangement, how^ever, is so usual and 
so thoroughly English, that, from habit, it ceases to become offensive ; 


^ This has a savnd thne been more literally reproduced in the County Fire OlHce, Begent 
Street. 
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‘Southern Fu9ade of the Northern portion of Somerset House, 

and where the whole is treated with such taste as in this instance, it 
seems almost nnobjectionable. The three arches in the centre which 
form the entrance into the courtyard occupy quite as much of the 
fac;ade as ought to be aj)propriated to this puipose, and constitute a 
sufficiently dignified approach to the court^’^ard beyond. 

The south front of this portion of the structure is also extremely 
pleasing ; it is so broken as to give great play of light and shade, thus 
preventing either the details or number of parts from appearing too 
small for the purposes to which they are applied. The great areas, 
too, to the right and left of the entrance are an immense advantage, as 
ihey allow the two sunk stories to be added to the height of the whole. 
The same praise cannot be awarded to the other sides of the court, 
which consist of blocks of building of 277 and 224 ft. respectively, and, 
being under 50 ft. in height, are proportionally much lower than the 
entrance-block just described, and far too low for their length. They 
are besides treated with a severity singularly misapplied. Except 
small spaces in the centre and at the extremities, the whole is rustic- 
ated, even above the level of the upper windows. Such a mode of 
treatment might bo excusable in an exterior of bold outline, though, even 
then, hardly in conjunction with a Corinthian Order ; but a courtyard 
is necessarily a mezzo-termine between a room and an exterior, and it 
would generally be more excusable to treat it as if it might he roofed 
over, and so converted into an interior, than to design it with the cold 
severity which is so offensive here. 

The river front, however, was Chambers’s great opportunity, but it 
unfortunately shows how little he was equal to the task he had under- 
taken. To treat a southern fa9ade nearly 600 ft. in extent in the same 
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manner as he had treated a northern one only 132 ft. long, would have 
been about as great a blunder as an architect ever made. In order to 
produce the same liarmony of effect, he ought to have exaggerated the 
sixo of the parts in something like the same proportion ; but instead 
of this, both the basement and the Order are between one third and one 
fourth less than those of the StiYind front, though so similar as to de- 
ceive the eye. As if to make this capital defect even more apparent 
than it would otherwise have been, he placed a terrace 46 ft. wide, and 
of about two-thirds of the height of las main building, in front of it ! 

Xo wonder that it looks hardly as high, and is not more digni- 
fied, tliun a terrace of private houses in the Iicgeiit’s Park, or else- 
where. This is the more inexcusable, as he had 100 ft. of elevation 
available from tlie water’s edge, without adding one inch to the height 
of his buildings, which was more than sufficient for architectural effect, 
if he had known how to use it. Even with the terrace as it is, if he 
had brought forward tlie wings only to the edge of tlie terrace, and 
thrown his centre back 50 or 100 ft., he would liave improved the court 
immensely/ and given variet}^ and height to the river front, and then, 
either with a cupola or some higher feature in the centre, the worst 
defects of the building might have been avoided. 

It was evident, however, that the imagination of Chambers could 
rise no higher than the. conception of a srpiare, uiipoetie mass ; and, 
although he was one of the most correct and painstaking architects 
of his century, we cannot regret that he was not emplo 3 "ed in an}” 
churches of importance, and that the nobilit}" do not seem to have 
patronized him to any great extent. He had evidently no grasp of 
mind or inventive faculty, and little knowledge of the principles of 
Art beyond what might be gathered from the works of Vignola and 
other writers with regard to the use of the Orders. This may pro- 
duce correctness, but common23lace designs can be the only result, and 
this is really all that can be said of the works of Sir William Chambers. 

The architects who, in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
enjoyed the jiatronage of the nobility to the greatest extent were the 
brothers Adam, who, after the puhiication by Eobert* of his great 
work on Spalatro, acquired a repute for a knowledge of Classical Art 
which their buildings by no means justified, as in this respect they were 
certainly inferior even to Chambers. Their great merit — if merit it 
be— is, that they stam23ed their works with a certain amoniit of origin- 
ality, which, Ixad it been of a better quality, might have doue something 
to emancipate Art from its trammels. Tlie jirincij^al characteristic of 
their style was the introduction of very lax’gc windows, generalh^ 
without dressings. These they frequently attem^ited to groiqi, three 
or more together, by a great glazed arch over them, so as to ti’y and 
make the whole side of a house look like one room ! And when they 
did use Classical Orders or ornaments, they wei’e of the thinnest and 


A somewhat similar treatment to that Pennethonie, with the happiest result, 
here indicated has, within the last few years, - Born 1728 * died 170^>. 
heeii applied to the western facade by Mi*. ' ’ 
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most tawdry elas.s. Tlie fa(;ade of the Assembly Kooms at Glasgow is 
one of tlie very best sjjeeimens of their style, and freer from its defects 
than most of their designs. In London, there is the Adelplii, so called 
from being the creation of the four brothers, and two sides of Fitzroy 
Square, where all their peculiarities come into play. They also 
designed Portland Place and Finsbury Sqiiare, in tlie latter ofVliich 
their peculiar mode of fenestration is painfully apparent. 

The most important public building intrusted to their care was the 
College at Edinburgh, the rebuilding of whieh was commenced in 1 789, 
from a design by Kobert Adam, Only the entrance front, however, 
measuring 255 ft. north and south, was completed in their day. The 
central court was added about forty years ago, from a design by Play- 
fair. The part erected by Adam is four stories in height, without 
the least attempt at concealment, and with a cornice at the top, the 
only fault of whieh is, that it is not sufficiently bold for its position. 



189. View of the ijrincipal Fa^aiie of the College, Edinburgh. 


The centre is piierced by three bold arclies, those on the sides 
adorned by two monolithic pillars of -the Doric Order, one on each 
side, measuring 26 ft. in height. The whole composition of the centre 
is bold and monumental, without any feature so gigantic as to crush 
the wdngs or to overpower the other parts. It is unfortunately situ- 
ated in so narrow a street, that it can nowhei'e be properly seen, and 
it wants a little more ornament to catch the eye. But we possess few 
public buildings presenting so truthful and so well-balanced a design 
as this, and certainly the Adams never erected anything else which 
was nearly so satisfactory. 
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Groiind Plan of Keddlestone Hall. From Ihe ‘ Vitruvius Brirannituis. 


xAmtaig file coimtiy-hoiises which they built, perhaps tlieir most 

successful pmclaction is Kedillestono in Dorbysliii-e. cliiefiv rwaaikuhio 
for tlio pleasing manner in wliicli four great liloeks of buildings wliieli 
fonn tlic wings are joined to the centre by semicircular colonnades, 
copied afterweards in the Government Ifouso at (_'alenfta. In other 
respects, the design is according to the nsnal recipe— a hexastylo 
Gorintluan portico, standing on a rusticated basement, with three 
largo and tlireo bedroom windows on each side, but with the puzzling 
pecnliarity of h.aving no windows in the centre on cither face, the hall 
being lighted entirely from the roof, and the only communication 
between tlie two sides of the house iip-stairs being by a concealed 

passage nnder the roof of the portico.' 


Porfeion of the Garden Front of Keddlestone Hall. 
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Ilarewood JTonse, in Yorkshire, by Carr of York, h a hir bcttei', 
because a more honest and straightforward specimen, of these porticocd 
houses of the last (3entnry. They are, in fact, so niimcrons and .<o 
tliorongddy Engdish and aristocratic, that one is inclined to overlook 
their detects of style in consequence of their respectability and tlie 
associations they call itp. It is much more satiKsfactory to contenijhite 
their easily understood arrangements than the ingenious puzzle of 
such a design as that of II olkham, "where we are left to conjectnie 
whether the noble host and hostess sleep in a bedroom 40 ft. high, or 
are relegated like their guests to a garret or an outhouse, or perhaps 
iiiay have their bedroom windows turned inwards on a lead flat. All 
this may suffice to display the jDerverse ingenuity of the architect in 
producing a monumental whole ; but both the proprietor and his guests 
would in the long run probably prefer rooms of appro j)riate dimen- 
sions, and so situated as to enjoy the view of the sceneiy of the park, 
or the fresh breezes of heaven. 



There were probably at least a couple of hundred of these great 
manorial mansions erected in England and Scotland during the course 
of the eighteenth century ; — more than one hundred are described and 
illustrated in tlie ‘Vitruvius Britannicus.’ Nine-ten tbs of them are of 
stone ; ono-half at least have porticoes ; and all have pretensions to 
architectural design in one form or other. Yet among tlie whole of 
them there is not one which will stand comparison for one moment 
with the grandeur of the Florentine palaces, the splendour of those of 
Iiome, or the elegance of those of Venice. Their style is the same, 
their dimensions are equal, their situations generally superior; btit 
from one cause or other they have all missed the effect intended to be 
produced, and not one of them can now be looked upon as an entirely 
satisfactory specimen of Architectural Art. 

Eobert Taylor^ was the architect who made a larger fortune than 
any of his professional brethren at the end of the last century, though., 
judging from his buildings at the Bank of England and elsewhea^e, 
there was very little in liis aid to justify tlie patronage tliat was 
bestowed on him. In this respect he seems to have been inferior to the 
city architect, Dance, who, in the Mansion House, produced a building, 
not certainly in the purest taste, hut an effective and goigeous design ; 
and, before it lost the two crowning masses which cariied the building 
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to a Iiciglit over 100 ft., it really stood proudly and well out of tlio 
surrounding masses. 3lis eliefaraMxvre, however, was the design for 
the prison at Newgate, wliich, though only a prison, and pretending 
to be nothing else, is still one of the best public buildings of the 
metropolis. 

It attained this eminence hy a process which amounts as much to 
a discovery on the part of its architect as Columbus’s celebrated iiiven- 
tion of making an egg stand on its end. By simplj?' setting his mind 
to think of the purposes to which his building was to be appropriated, 
without turning aside to think of Grecian temples or Gothic castles, a 
very second-rate architect produced a very perfect building. There is 
notliing in it but two great windowless blocks, each 90 ft. square, and 
])ctweeii them a very commonplace gaolers residence, five windows 
wide, and five stories high, and two simple entrances. With these 
slight materials, he has made up a fi.i(;ade 297 ft. in extent, and satisfied 
every requisite of good architecture. If any architect would only de- 
sign a churtdi or a palace on the same principles on which old George 
Dance designed Newgate, or as an engineer designs a bridge, he would 
be astonishcMl to find how simple the art of Architecture is, and how 
easy it is to do right, and how difficult to do wrong, when honestly 
b(*nt on expressing the truth, and the truth only. From what we 
know of Dance’s character, we are led to suspect that it may have been 
mere ignorance that led him to do right on this occasion, but it was 
‘list this amount of ignoiuiice which enabled every village architect in 
every part of England to produce those perfect churcbes which our 
everest and best educated architects find difficulty in copying, and 
scarcely even dream of emulating. 
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CHAPTEE IT, 

CLASSICAL EETIVAL IN ENGLAND. 


WirH tlie commencement of tlie present centtirj a new feeling came 
over tlie spirit of arcliitectiiral design, which, as suggested above, it 
may he convenient to distingnish by the name of Ivevival ; inasmnch 
as it differs essentially from the principles that gxiided the architects of 
the Eenaissance. . 

St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, though using Classical details, and these 
only, are still essentially Christian churches; the Escurial and Versailles 
are the residences of kings of the age in which they were built, and do 
not pretend to be anything else. No one could ever mistake St. Peter’s 
for a Eoman Temple ; and Yersailles is as unlike the Palace of the 
Camrs as any two buildings could well be ; and so it is throughout 
the three centuries during which the Eenaissance was practised. But 
the Walhalia pretends to he an absolute and literal reproduction of the 
Parthenon ; so does the Madeleine of a Eoman Temple ; and the archi- 
tect has failed in his endeavours if you are able to detect in St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, any feature which would lead you to suppose the 
building might not belong to the age of Augustus. 

This is even more pointedly the case with the now fashionable 
Gothic .style. The Gothic of Wren and his contemporaries was merely 
the last dying echo of a grand natural phenomenon which had so long 
been reverberating through the national mind, that it was slow to 
die away. The revived Gothic is more like the thunder of the stage, 
got up with all the best appliances of Art, and meant to strike with 
awe and admiration into the mind of the spectator ; and though the 
true Gothic style is one of the most beautiful and perfect of man’s 
creations, its copy has very little either of the spirit or the merit of 
the original. Nevertheless an architect is at once condemned if, in 
any of the numerous churches now heing erected, he introduces any 
feature or omits any detail which would lead you to suspect that his * 
building is not a church suited for the Eoman (Jatholic ritual, and 
such as might have been erected during the four centuries that pre- 
ceded the death of Henry YII. 

The division of the architects into two separate schools, one follow- 
ing the pure Greek, the other the literal Gothic, is another most 
important feature which distinguishes the Eevival from the Eenais- 
sance. It is literally impossible that any man or set of men can conti- 
nuously profess to obtain two diametric4ly opposite sets of I’esults, if 
reasoning from any one set of well-recognised principles ; hut when 
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reasoning is entirely put on one side, and mere imitation .sn])sti tilted, 
it Becomes easy. Tlie arcliitects of tbe Itcnaissance laid a distinct 
principle befoji*e them, which was, how to adapt Classical details so as 
to make them snhservient to modern purposes. To do this, always 
re<piired thought and invention on their part, — more, in fact, than they 
frequently could supply. If the Revival architects have a principle, it 
is that modern purposes should be made srdiservient to foregone archi- 
tectural styles. As the Church, at the instigation of the Itevivalists, 
has consented to become pseudo«Catholic in externals in order that its 
ar(diite(;ts may be saved Ihe trouble of tliinkiiig, there is now no diffi- 
culty, in so far as Ecclesiastical Architecture is concerned. When town- 
council lurs are willing to spend money that they iiiay be lodged like 
Roman senators, all is easy there too; and an architect only requires 
to ])osscss a good library of illustrated works in order to qualify liiiii- 
sdlf for aiij task he may be called upon to undertake. 

It is not difficult to trace the steps by which, in this country at 
least, the change took place. The pubiication of Dawkins and AVood’s 
‘ Illustrations of Palmyra and Baal bee ’ in 1750 first gave the English 
pul die a taste for Roman magnificence, nndi luted by Italian design. 
Adam's ' Spalatro,’ published ten years ul’terwards, increased the feel- 
ing, and gave its author an opportiuiity whicli lie so strangely threw 
away. But the works which really and penrianeiitly affected the taste 
(>f the country were ihe splendid series which commenced hy the pub- 
lication of tlie first volume of Stuart’s ‘ Athens’ in 17<)2, was continued 
by the Dilettanti iSociety, and, after the lapse of nearly a century, was 
worthily completed last year by the publication of Cockerell’s ‘Re- 
searches at Egina and Bassm.’ 

Though Stuart practised as an architect after his return from 
Greece, he does not seem to have met with much patronage, nor did 
he then succeed in introducing his favourite style 23ractieally to his 
countrymen. The truth was that, with all its beauties, the Grecian 
Doric is hiiigularly iintractahla and ill-suited to modern pui|3oses; and, 
so long as the jiriiiciples of the Renaissance prevailed, it could not be 
ap 2 »lie{l. It was, however, the beauty of this si}de and the desire to 
possess exam]3les of it, created by the enthusiasm wdiich the possession 
of the Elgin marbles raised in this country towards eveiytliing that 
savoured of the age of Pericles, which eventually led to tlie substitu- 
tion of the principles of the Revival for those of the Renaissance. 

Once the fashion was introduced it became a mania. Tliirt}^ or 
forty years ago no building was complete without a Doric portico, 
hexastyle or octastyle, prostylar or distyle in antis; and no educated 
man dared to confess ignorance of a great many veiy liard v’ords 
which then became fi^shionable. Churches were most afflicted in this 
way; next to these came Gaols and County Halls, — but even Raihvay 
Stations and Panoramas found their best advertisemeiits in these sacred 
adjuncts ; and terraces and shop-fronts thought tliey had attained the 
acme of elegance when either a wooden or plaster caricature of a 
Grecian order suggested the Classical taste of the builder. In some 
instances the founders were willing to forego the commonplace requi- 
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wites of light and air, in order to carry out their Classical aspirations ; 
hilt in nine cases ont of ten a slight glance round the corner saii^fies 
the spectator that the bxulding is not erected to contain a statue of 
Jupiter or Minerva, and suffices to dispel any dread that it might he 
devoted to a revival of the impiire worship of Heathen deities. 

The whole d e vice was, in fact, an easily-detected sha m, the xilrsmTlity 
of which the Gothic architects were not slow in availing themselves 
of. J‘If,” they said, “yon can copy Grecian temples, we can copy 
Christian churches ; if yonr porticoes are heantiful, they belong neither 
to om* religion nor to onr country; and your steeples are avowedly 
unsightly, jj-our churches barns, and the whole a mass of incongruities. 
Ours are harmonious throughout, suited to Christian worship and t 6 
our climate; every part ornamental, or capable of ornament without 
incongruity; and all suggestive of the most appropriate associations.” 

The logic of this appeal was irresistible, so far at least as churches 
were concerned : the public admitted it at once, and were' right in 
doing so. If copying is to be the only principle of Art, — and the 
Grecian architects have themselves to blame that they forged that 
weapon and put it into tlie hands of their (3nemics, — tliere is an end 
of the colltrovers 3 ^ It is* better to copy Gothic, when we must do so 
literally, than to copy Greek. But is copvdng the 011 I 3 " end and aim 
of Art? 

If it is so, it is hardly worth the while of any man of ordinary 
ahilit}^ to think twice about the matter. Xothing either great or good 
was ever ^^et done without thought, or by mere imitation, and there 
seems no reason to believe that it ever will be otherwise. The only 
liope is that the absurdit}’^ of the present practice lead to a reac- 
tion, and that Architecture may again become a real art, practised on 
some rational basis of common sense. 

There are veiy few churches in England built during the period of 
the Eevival, in the Classical styles of Architecture, inasmuch as, before 
the demand for extension of church accommodation began to be ex- 
tensivety felt, the Cilothic styles had come into vogue for the purpose. 
It may also he added, that the churches which were then built were 
very much after the old pattern; — a portico, of more or less pre- 
tensions, with a spire resting on its ridge, — ^the only novelty introduced 
being that, instead of a, conical spire, an %g-shaped cupola was fre- 
quently introduced as more correct; though, like most compromises, it 
failed in accomplishing the desired object. 

The new church of St. Pancras, built between the yeavti 1819 and 
1822, may bo taken as a typical example of this class, and, in its details 
at least, goes further to reproduce a Grecian Temple than any other 
church we possess. The selection of the Order eniplo 3 ’'ed in its con- 
struction was, however, very unfortunate, as the extreme delicacy of 
the Grecian Ionic is neither suited to our climate nor to so largo a 
building as this ; and details which were appropriate to an Order 
under 80 ft. in height, become inappropriate when applied to one a 
third larger. Tlxe worst feature of the whole design is, however, the 
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194. Wost Elevation of St. I*ancni.s New Clmrcli. 

steeple. Tlie idea of putting a small Temple of the Winds on the top 
of a larger one was a most unfortunate way of designing a steeple, 
and it was a still greater solecism to place this combination over so 
delicate a j^ortico as that used at St. Pancras. The introduction also 
of the caryatid portico on either flank, where they are crushed by the 
expanse of plain wall to which they are attached, was another very grave 
error of judgment. Putting on one side for the present all question as 
to the propriety of adopting Classical details for Christian purposes, it 
still was an unpardonable mistake to arrange in a formal monumental 
building of the dimensions of this church the elements of a small, 
elegant, and playful design, like the Temple of Minerva Polias at 
Athens, and a still greater one to select so delicate an Order for em|)loy- 
ment in our climate, to which the Eoman Orders were at least more 
appropriate. All these causes led to St. Pancras new church being 
acknowledged a failure ; and as it cost nearly 70,000/., it contributed 
more than any- other circumstance to hasten the reaction tow^ards the 
Gothic style which was then becoming fashionable. Internally the 
building is very much better than it is externally. The difficulty of 
the galleries is conquered as far as possible by letting their supports 
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stop at tLeir under side; and all the otlier arrangenients are snch as 
are appropriate to a Protestant clitii'ch of the first class. 

There are* seTeral other clmrehes in the metropolis and its neigh- 
hoiirhood, such as those at Kennington and Norwood, which aini at 
equal purity of Hellenism in style, though less amhitious in design and 
detail. They are now, however, all admitted to have Mled in the 
attempt to amalgamate the elements of Greek Art with the I'equire- 
ments of a Protestant church in our climate. It is, therefore, of little 
use adding further criticism to what has already heen passed upon 
them ; nor is it necessary to enumerate the churches in similar styles 
erected in the provinces. The fashion passed as quickly as it arose, 
and has scarcely left any permanent impress on the Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of the age. 

Turning to Secular Art, we find Sir John Soane ^ as one of the eai - 
liest and most successful architects of the Revival. On his return fimn 
studying in Italy, he was, in 1788, appointed architect to the Bank of 
England; and during the rest of his life was occupied in carrying out 
the rebuilding of tlmt institution, which was commenced there shortly 
after his appointment. This great design was the subject of his life- 
long study, and that by which posterity will judge of liis talents. 

The task proposed to him on this occasion was very similar to that 
undertaken by Dance in designing Newgate — to produce an imposing 
public building without any openings to^vards the street. But though 
the latter succeeded perfectly in his design, it is very doubtful how far 
the same praise can he awarded to Soane. 

In the first place, it w'as an unpardonable mistake to adopt an Order 
less than 30 ft. high, and standing at one angle on the ground, as the 
ruling feature of such a design. From the fall of the ground the 
Lothbury front is about 6 ft. higher,— but even then a height of 36 or 
40 ft. along an unbroken front of 420 ft. is contemptible in comparison 
with Dance’s 50 ft. in height along a fagade of 300 ft., which, besides, 
is broken into three well-defined masses. The mistake is the less 
excusable here, as the Bank was and is surrounded b}^ buildings so 
high as to dwarf it still more, and to neutralize, both in appearance 
and in reality, that feeling of security for which the whole design has 
been sacrificed. It would have been so easy to remedy this, either by 
raising the whole on a terrace-wail, with a slight hatter some 20 ft. in 
height, — in which case some or all of the blank windows, which are 
now supposed to be ornaments, might have heen opened, to the great 
convenience of tlie occupants, as 'vvell as to the improvement of the 
appearance of the building externally ; or he might, wuth a very slight 
alteration, have used the present block as such a terrace; and, at least 
over the centre of each front, have raised an upper storey, which w’ould 
have given dignity and variety to the wdiole. After these faults of concep- 
tion the worst feature of the design is the grand entrance, which, strange 
to say, is only an ordinary three-storied dwelling-house, through two 
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.small dooYH on tlie^round floor of wliicli yon enter tlii.s grand Iniilding ! 
On tlic other hand, the rccoBsed colonnades which flank it, and orna- 
ment the centre of the eastern front, are as pleasing features for the 
purpose as have ever been adopted in a modern Classical building: 
and, if an Order was to be copied litorally — which the newy school 
iiisisted should be the case— -Soane was fortunate in the selection of 
the Tivoli example for this purpose. The circular colonnade at the 
north-west angle is a very pleasing specimen of design, as well as 
most a])pro2)riate in overcoming the acuteness of tlie angle. But the 
most pleasing pait of tlm whole is the Lothbury Court, which, though 
small, and having an unfinished look in some parts, is perhaps the 
most elegant to be found in this country. 



195. East Elevation of the Bank of England, 

In the rest of the interior, as well as in most of his other designs, 
Boane aflected an originality of form and decoration, which, not being 
based on any well -understood constructive principle, or any recognised 
form of beauty, has' led to no result, and to us now appears little less 
than ridiculous. Still he took so much pains’ and bestowed so much 
thought on some of his designs,— -such fur instance as the staircase to 
the old ITouse of Lords— some parts of his own house— the dome of 
the National Debt Office, and some others, — that it is most discouraging 
to find that, when a man with such talents as Soane undoubtedly 
possessed deviated from the beaten path, he should have been so 
unsuccessful. It probably may ha%’'e been that he was crotchet}^ and 
devedd of gjod sound taste ; but it is a strong argument in the hands 
of file enemies of progress to find such a man succeeding when copy- 
ing, and failing when he attempts originalh^^ 

Holland, Burton, Nash, and one or two others, formed a group of 
architects who certainly have left their impress on the Art of their 
country, though whether they advanced the cause of true Architecture 
or not is not quite .so clear. The first-named introduced a certain 
picturesque mode of treating the classical styles, Avhich promised 
favourable results, and in his Carlton House certainly -was effective. 
I he last-2iamed was in feeling a landscape-gardener, and carried 
Holland’s iwinciples to their extremest verge. The tliree devoted 
themseBes moie esi^ecially to Street and Honiestic Architecture ; and 
with the aid of a few columns stuck here and tliere, or rich windo’w 
di-essings and nistications in another place, and aided by the fatal 
facility of stucco, they managed to get over an immense amount of 
space wifii a very slight expenditure of thQughfi Although none of 
these buildings will stand the test of sejiarate examination, to their 
architects is due the merit of freeing us from the dreadful monotony 
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of the Baker Street style. We can no longer consent to live heliind 
plain brick walls with oblong holes cut in them, and for this wc 
cannot be too grateful. 

These men were all more or less tnie to the old Classical school 
Art, thongli occasionally they indulged in a little bad Gothic, and their 
Classical designs were more or less tinged with the feelings of the new 
Eomantic school. Wilkins was probably the first who really aspired 
to pre-eminence in both styles. While he was building the severely 
Classical College of Downing at Cambridge, he was also building tlie 
picturesque Gothic New Court at Trinity College in the same uni- 
versity ; and while he was erecting his chef-d’oeuvre, the portico of 
University College, Gower Street, he was the author of the new bxiiid- 
ings at King’s College. It is absurd to suppose he could be sincere in 
both, if lio knew what Architecture was ; but the feelings of his 
so far as we can judge, were towards the pure Greek; and in 
portico in Gower Street he has certainly produced the most pleasing 
specimen of its class wdiich has yet been attempted in this country. The 
stylobate is singularly beautiful and well proportioned; the Order 
itself is faultless, both in detail and as to the manner in which it 
stands ; and the dome sits most gracefully on the wliole, and is itself 
as pleasing in outline and detail as any that ever was erected, in modern 
times at least. It is true the porch is too large for the building to 
wdiich it is attached ; but this arises from the wdngs, wdiich w^ere an 
essential part of the original design, not having been completed. It 
true also that it is useless; but so is a Gothic steeple; and we 
not apply the utilitaiian test too closely to works of Art. If it w^ere 
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desired io make tlie building both monumental and ornamental, it 
would not be easy to do it at less cost, either in money or convenience, 
than is attained by the arrangement adopted at University College. 

It is to be regretted that this building is so little seen, and that 
Wilkins’s standing as an architect must generally be judged by his 
having had the bad fortune to obtain the prize of being chosen to erect 
in the National Gallery one of our largest 'public buildings and on the 
finest site in the metropolis. Unfox’tunately for his fame the prize was 
coupled with such conditions as to render success nearly impossible. 
The money allotted to the purpose was scarcely one-half of what was 
necessary ; he was ordered to take and use the pillars of the portico of 
Carlton House ; to set back the wings, so as not to hide St. Martin’s 
Church; and, lastly, to allow two thoroughfares through it 1 He 
failed: and we pay the penalty. And most justly so; because we 
know that Wilkins Had talent enough to erect a creditable building if 
he had had fair play ; but the public thought proper to impose con- 
ditions which rendered his doing so next to impossible. The sad 
result to the architect is well known*; but on a fair review of tlie cir- 
cumstances it does not appear that he was to blame for the painful 
failure in Trafalgar Square. 



If the British Museum is not more sxiccessful than the National 
Gallery, it certainly is not so from the same causes. No architect ever 
had a fiiirer chance than Sir Robert Smirke bad here. The ground was 
free of all encumbrances; the design long and carefully elaborated 
before execution; and money supplied without stint. If the buildings 
there have cost a million sterling, which is under the mark, it is no 
exaggeration to say that half that sum at least has been spent in orna- 
ment and, ornamental arrangements, and at such detriment to conveni- 
ence that already they are being abandoned in spite of the money which 
has been wasted upon them. The courtyard to which the whole build- 
ing was sacrificed is already gone, and the portico is voted a public 
nuisance; though it will not be so easily got rid of as the other. 
Nothing, in fact, can well be more absurd than forty-four useless 
columns, following the sinuosities of a modern facade, and finishing 
round the corner; — not because the design is complete — for, according 
to the theory on which the portico is designed, they ought to be con- 
tinued along both flanks, — or because they abut on any building — but 
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Front View of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 




simply because tlie expense would not allow of its being carried 
further. As if to make matters worse, a splendid “grille has been 
erected in front, so high and so near the spectator, that, as seen fiem 
the street, the ii’on wall is higher and more important than the 
colonnade. Had the grille been carried back between the two wings 
of the portico, it would have been pleasing and appropriate. Where 
it is, its only effect is that of dwarfing what is already too low. 

The portico which Basevi erected in front of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge is very much of the same useless character as 
this, but much less object! onahie : in the first place, because more 
elegant in detail and better proportioned ; in the next, because it does 
terminate naturally at both ends; and, lastly, because evidently only 
a Classical screen to hide a building nearly as ornamental behind. 
A screen is always, of course, objectionable in Art; but if it is deter- 
mined that the building shall reproduce the efiect of a pre-Christian 
% temple or hall, it is perhaps better to cut the difficulty by this means 
at once than to attempt to mix the ancient and modem togetlier 
ill the hopes of producing a deception which very seldom can bo 
successful. 

The culminating, and by far the most successful specimen of this 
style of Art in England, perhaps in Europe, is St. Cleorge’s Hall, 
Liverpool. Its dimensions are, in the first place, superb—420 ft. in 
length by 140 in width— and ornamented by an Cider 58 ft. in height. 
The centre internally is occupied by one grand hall 1G9 ft. in length, 
85 ft. high, and 75 ft. wide, to which must be added recesses 13 ft. deep 
on each side. The design of this noble room is adapted from that of 
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the great halls of the Thermae at Rome, and its ornamentation so rich 
and tasteful as to make it one of the most splendid stnictiiros in Europe. 
At either end are court-rooms, 60 ft. by 50, opening into it, and hojmiid, at 

one end, a concert-room 75 ft. 
deep. The smaller rooms that 
are . grouped . round : these are 
so absolutely concea,ied on the 
east, ' north, and ■ south sides, 
that they do not interfere 
with ..the Classical effect .and, 

■ on the west, though windows 
do appear, they are so openly 
and so appropriately intro- 
duced that there is no appear- 
ance of meanness on this 
side, or anything to detract 
from the splen d our of the 
east front. The principal 
fa(^ade is ornamented, by a 
portico of sixteen Corinthian 
columns, each 46 ft. in height; 
beyond which on each side 
is a “ cryptoporticus ” of five 
square pillars, filled up to 
onedhird of their height by 
screens ; the whole being of 
the purest and most exquisite 
(ji’ecian, rather than Roman 
detail. The e ffect of so simple, 
yet so varied a composition, 
extending over 400 feet, with 
the dimensions quoted above, 
is quite unrivalled, and pro- 
duces an effect of grandeur 
unequalled by any other mo- 
dern building known. The 
south front, with its ootastyle 
portico, is very beautiful, but 
presents no remarkable fea- 
tures of novelty ; and its ^ 
principal merit is that it 
groups so pleasingly with the 
eastern fa(;ade, and almost suggests the semicircular teimiiiation at the 
other end. 

With these dimensions there is perhaps no other building in modern 
times which would enable us to compare more closely the merits of 
Grecian and Medieval Art. The plan and outline of St. George’s 
Hall is very much that of a Mediasval cathedral ; and if we could fancy 
York, or any other cathedral, without its towers, substituted for it, 



Plan of St. Gt'orge's Hall, Liveipool, 
Scale 100 feet to I inch. 





Grange House, Hampshire, which was reconstructed from designs hj 
Wilkins about the year 1820, is not only too characteristic an example 
of his taste in design, but also of the inappropriateness of the revived 
Grecian style as applied to Domestic Architecture. Kot only do the 
porticoes add immensely to the expense of such a building without in 
the smallest degree increasing either its comfort or convenience, hut 
they actually darken the windows, and suggest the arrangement of a 
class of buildings differing in every respect from the purposes of a 
nohlemaifs mansion in an English park. It is no wonder that a 
reaction soon set in against such a style as this. Wilkins’s own designs 
in Tudor Gothic afforded far more accommodation, for the same 
expense, and with iniinitcly more appropriateness and. convenience 
than is found in his Grecian buildings. Though fashion may at 
one time have induced noblemen to submit to tho inconveniences of the 
pure fdassio, the moment the Gothic became as fishioruihle, there was 
an end of tlio first; and it is very improbable that it can ever bo 
revived again in this country, for such purposes at least as we find it 
applied to at Grange. 

There are several buildings in Edinburgh and Glasgow -wliich, 
though on a smaller scale, must be considered as successful adaptations 
of Classical Architecture. The most so is perhaps the Eoyal Jnstitu- 

X 2 


we should be able to say wliieh is the most effective. Even in licngld 
tlioy arc not dissi}in]ar. But the one is a windowlfjss y^ile, simple in 
outline, severe from tlio fewness of its parts, hut satisfying tin/ must 
fastidious tastes from, the purity of its details. The other w<ai]d be. 
rich, varied, and far more cheerful in appearance; depending pi-inci- 
pally on its windows for its decoration, and making up, to a great, 
(oxtent, for its want of purity, by the appropriateness of its details. 


View of St. George's Hall, Liverpool. From a rhotograph. 
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201. Orange Houee, Hampshire. From Knight's ' I'ictorial History of Engtonth’ 


tion on tlio Mound at Edinbiirgli, where the Grecian Doric is used 
with a freedom, and at the same time a success, not to he fonnd in any 
other example in this country. The porticoes here cover entrances ; 
the dank colonnades are stopped against blocks which give them 
character and meaning ; and the whole is so well-proportioned as to 
produce a most satisfactory result. The great defect is its situation 
being so Ioav as to be looked down upon from the approaches either 
in front or rear. From George Street the spectator is on a level with 
the cornice, and so loses all effect of perspective; and from the 
Castle Hill he has a revelation of skylights and chimney-pots sadly 
destrnctive of the illusion produced by the purity of the external archi- 
tecture. Placed on the Calton Hill, or on any height, it would have 
been one of the most faultless of modem buildings. Where it is, it 
fails entirely in producing the effect which is due to the beauty of the 
design. 

The new High School by Hamilton is perhaps even a happier 
adaptation of the style to modern purposes, thougli on a less monu- 
mental scale, and with far less jDretension. The situation, however, is 
most happy ; and the adaptation of the front of the building to the site, 
and to the pniposes to •which it is ai^plied, so successful as almost to 
make us believe that it might be possible really to adapt Greek archi- 
tecture to modern requirements. A view, however, of the building 
from the Calton Hill rather dissipates the illusion. Though there is 
nothing mean about it, it turns out, like the Fitzwilliam Museum, to 
be merely a modern building behind a Classical screen. 

Such indeed seems to be the result of all our modem experience in 
this direction. Either we must bo content with good honest two or 
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View of the New Higli School, Kd inburgh. 

three storied buildings, like the Paris Bourse, the Liverpool Ciistoni- 
lioiise, or the Leeds Town-hall, adding columns to as great an extent 
as the front will admit of, and then, like the pheasants with their 
heads in the brake, trust to no one perceiving that the pillars are not all 
in all, but that the windo^vs mean something ; or we must go to great 
expense to put up screens and to hide our modern necessities, and 
hope no one will find us out. This has been nearly accomplished at 
St. George’s Hall, hut hardly anywdiere else ; and after all, supposing 
it successful, is this an aim worthy of the most truthful and mechanical 
of the arts ? 

Sir Charles Barry was almost the only one of the architects of the 
Eevival who seems to have perceived the hopelessness of the path they 
Avere pursuing; and if he had been left to follow the bent of his own 
genius, would probably have set an example that would have had the 
greatest influence on the style of Art in this country. One of his 
earliest works was remodelling the facade of the College of Surgeons 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. He found it with a veiy commonplace portico 
running through iwo stories, and with an attic above. Instead of 
trying merely to improve this, he boldly jdaced a cornicione over the 
wdiole, thus reducing the portico to the position of a mere adjunct, and 
making the whole three stories part of one groat consentaneous design. 
The attempt w^as so successful, and so like a great discovery, that the 
wonder is that an attic was ever introduced afterwards ; hut it is not 
tlie province of architects to think at the present day, and, though more 
rarely than formeily, attics are still introduced. 

His next and even more successful design was the soutliern front of 
the Travellers’ Club, where.])}’ simply grouping the window's together, 
w ith a very few'’ ornamental details, he produced one of the most agree- 
able facades of modern times. His Eeform Club was more ambitious 
and less happy, in consequence of a rather too great leaning towards 
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the Farnese Palace, wEiclx suggested tlie iiiotivo for the design. The 
windows are consequently too small for this climate, and the cornicione 
too solid for tlie range of windows immediately under it. There is also 
a degree of monotony in the equal spacing of the -windows throughout 
the two principal facades, wliicli would only he exciisahle in buildings 
of a more monumental class than this one can pretend to. The con- 
sequence is that the western end, though it can hardly be seen, is 
by far the most pleasing of the external facades of this Club. Its 
superiority arises simply from a slight grouping in the Windows’s, a 
larger plain space being left between the central group of four and the 
two outer groups of two windows each. It is not much, but even this 
slight evidence of design goes far to satisfy the mind. 

Most of the defects of the Eeform Cliih were remedied by him sub- 
sequently when superintending the erection of Bridgewater House, 
w^hich is very similar in size and arrangements, and shows how much 
can be done by a little grouping of the windows and taste in the details, 
with the usual elements of an English nobleman’s house, without the 
useless piorticoes which the previous century thought such indispens- 
able adjuncts. 

In both these buildings Sir Charles Barry introduced a modification 
of the Italian Cortile, which was a new feature in buildings in this 
country, hut one perfectly legitimate, and capable of the most pleasing 
efiects. As before remarked, the Cortile is a “ mezzo termine ” be- 
tween the architecture of the exterior and that of the rooms in the 
interior and an architect is perfectly justified in making it lean either 
to one side or to the other, as he may desire. 

In the instances now quoted, the Cortile being roofed over became 
a hall; and Sir Charles w^ould have been justified in treating this 
feature more as a room, than he did, and there can be little doubt but 
that after a few more trials it would have become so, and lost all trace 




Piirlc Front of Bridgewater House. 


of external arcliitect-are. As it is, these two are very pleasing specimens 
of as monumental a style of treatment as is compatible with internal 
purposes, and are as scenic features of internal decoration as can he 
found in this country. 

If Barry’s design for the Treasury Buildings was not so successful, 
it was owing to the fact that the task proposed to him here 
similar to that suggested above to improve the Bank of England 
raise a low colonnaded design of Sir John Soane’s on a stylobate, and 
give it the height requisite for accommodation and effect. The Order 
and all the elements w^ore given to Barry, and he made the best of 
them; but there is no doubt that he would have done bettor if less 
banipered. 

While pursuing so successfully this career of introducing common 
sense into architectural design, Sir Charles Bany was, unluckily for 
his happiness and kune, chosen architect for the greatest architectural 
undertaking in this country since the rebuilding of St. Taul’s. It was 
unfortunate for him, as at that time the Gothic mania had become so 
prevalent that the Parliament determined that their Kew Palace should 
be ill that style. The plea for this was that it must hamioiiLse 
Westminster Hall and the Abbey, though a greater misconception of 
the true elements of the problem could hardly have been conceived, 
for both these buildings' sutler enormously from their^ younger and 
gaudier rival, and would have gained immensely by being contrasted 
with a modern building in another style. However large and how- 
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over ornamental the latter might have been, it conld not have in- 
terfered with the older buildings in anyway; and both would liavc 
be(in great and characteristic truths, instead of one honest trnthfnl 
Medieval building being placed in juxtaposition with a mere nKjdern 
imitation. 

Had tlie arcliitect been allowed to follow the bent of his own mind, 
he probably would have adopted Inigo Jones’s river flx(;adc for the 
palace at Wliiteliall as the rnotivo of his design. It wns exactly fitted, 
both from design and dimensions, to the situation ; and with such 
(dianges as the difference of pui*| 30 ses recpiired, or his own taste and 
exquisite knowledge of detail might have suggested, would have re- 
sulted in a palace of which we might well be proud. A dome might 
then have covered the central hall, instead of the spire as at present; 
and in that ]>osition would have been as effective as the dome of 
KSt. Paul’s is, when compared with what the spire of Salislxury would 
have been in its place. The simple outlines of the Yictoria and Clock 
lb wars are much more suited to Italian than to Gothic details; and so 
in fact is the whole building, which is essentially Classic in form and 
]>rinciple, and ordy Gothic in detail. Eeing compelled to adopt the 
Gothic stylo, tlie building is anything but a success, for the task of 
producing a modern palace, with all its modern appliances, and which 
shall look like .‘I building of another age, and designed for other pur- 
poses, has hitherto proved a task beyond any architect’s strength to 
succeed in. 

As the buildings of the Parliament Houses however are Gothic, 
they do not belong to the (fiassic Eevival, and must in consequence be 
described further on wlien treating of the Gothic Pevival. 
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CHAPTER V. 
GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


The person who, in England at least, seems to have conceived the 
idea of a Gothic Revival, was the celebrated Horace Walpole. He 
pui'chased the property at Strawberry Hill in 1753, and seems shoiHy 
afterwards to liave commenced rebuilding the small cottage wliich then 
stood there. The Lower Cloister was erected in 1700-01, tlie Beanelerc 
Tower and Octagon Closet in 1706, and the Koith Bedchamber in 1770. 

^ We now know that these are very indiderent specimens of the true 
principles of Gothic Art, and are at a loss to understand liow either 
their author or his contemporaries could ever fancy that tliose very 
queer carvings were actual reproductions of the details of York Minster 
or other equally celebrated buildings, from wliicli they v'ere supposed 
to have been copied. Whether correct or not, they seeili to have created 
quite furore of Medievalism among the big-wigged gentiy who strutted 
through the saloons, and were willing to believe the Middle Ages had 
been reproduced, which no doubt they were with as much correctness 
as in the once celebrated tale of the ‘ Castle of Otranto.’ 

Bad as Walpole’s Gothic was, it was better, according to the present 
definition of the Beviml, than that which had preceded it, and was 
directed to a totally different result. Wren and the architects of his 
age, who may be taken as representing the Gothic lieuaissance, sought 
to reproduce the forms and the spirit of the Gothic style, while showing 
tlic most profound contempt for its details. The new school aimed at 
reproducing the details, wholly regardless of either their meaning or 
their application. The works of Wren at St. MichaoTs, Comhill, at 
St- Dunstan’s in the East, or of Hawksmoor at All Saints, Oxford, all 
show a perfect appreciation of the aspiring and picturesque forms of 
the style, coupled with an ignorance of or contempt for the details 
which is very offensive to our modern purists. On the other hand, tlie 
towers, the cloisters, or the libraiy at Strawberry Hill are neither de- 
fensible, nor monastic, nor Mediseval. It is essentially the villa resi- 
dence of a gentleman of fortune in the eighteenth century, ornamented 
with details borrow^ed from the fourteenth or fifteenth. 

It is very necessary to bear this distinction in mind, as it pervades 
all Gothic designs down to the present day ; and is in fact the cha- 
racteristic, as it is the fatal feature, of the whole system. 

The fasliion set by so distinguished a person as Horace Walpole 
was not long in finding followers, not only in domestic but in j’eligious 
buildings. Althougb London was spared the infliction, Liverpool and 
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other towns in Lancashire, which were then rising into importance, 
were adornocl with a class of ehtirches which arc a wonder and a warn- 
ing to all future ages. St. John’s, Liverpool, may he taken as a type 
of the class ; hut it is not easy now to understand how any one could 
fancy that a square block with sash windows and the details of this 
building was a reproduction of the parish churches of the olden time 
which they saw around them. The idea at that time seems to have 
been that any window that was pointed, any parapet that W’-as nicked, 
and any tower tiuit had four strange-looking obelisks at its angles, was 
essentially Gotliic; and proceeding on this system, they produced a 
chiss of buildings which, if they are not Gothic, had at least the merit 
of being nothing else. 

The same system was carried into Domestic Architecture, and it is 
surprising what a number of castles were built wdiieh have nothing cas- 
tellated about them, except a nicked parapet and an occasional windo w 
in the form of a cross, with a round tennination at the end of each branch. 
This is suj»posed to represent a loophole for archery, but on so Brobding- 
nagian a scale, that the giant who could have used it could never have 
thrust his body into the pepper-box which was adorned in this singular 
manner. Generally a circular tower at each angle was thought sufii- 
cient, and frequently a little solid “guerite,” about 3 ft. in diameter, 
attaelied to each angle of the parapet, represented the defensive means 
of these modern castles. Lambton, Lowther, Inverary, Tigliiiton, and 
fifty others, represent this class. The Adams were the greatest of these 
military arcliitects, and sinned more in this way than any others. 
They luiilt Colzean Castle, Ayrshire, which, from the circumstance of 
its situation, is one of the most successful of its class, and really a 
pictures(pie dwelling-house, though it would have been far better wdtli- 
uut its Gothic details, even if Italian were substituted for them. 

With the last century this wonderful style was dying out, at least 
if we may judge from Loudon Castle, built by Elliot, and some other 
specimens, where mullions were occasionally introduced, and something 
more like a Gothic feeling prevailed, not only in the details, but the 
general features of the design. The great impulse, however, that was 
given to the change was by Beckforcl, who, under very similar circum- 
stances, repeated at Eon thill what Walpole had done at Strawberry 
lli.ll, but with the improved laiowledge which the experience of half a 
century had afforded. 

It was about the year 1795 that Beekford was first seized with a 
desire to build, in the grounds of Fonthill Park, a convent in ruins,” 
to be a sort of pleasure-house and place of retreat. With the assistance 
of James Wyatt the building was very rapidly completed ; but, being 
wholly of timber and plaster, it tumbled down b^efore it was well 
finished, but only to be commenced on a larger scale, and with more 
durable materials. In 1807 it was so far com 23 lete that its owner 
went to reside in it, and the old mansion-house was abandoned. In 
1812 the east wing was commenced, and the works progressed with little 
interruption till nearly 1822, when the place %vas sold and dismantled, 
only to tumble down again and nearly to murder its new master. 




View of Fonthill Abbey, as it was in 1S22. 
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Architecture to all purposes. The discovery, as it w<as tlien thought to 
be, was hailed with enthusiasm, and nothing was thought of or built 
but Gothic castles, Gothic abbeys, Gothic villas, and Gothic pigsties ! 
Wyatt, whose fairy creation was the cause of all this hubbub, did not 
live to reap the benefit of it. Very few original churches or palaces 
are to be found of his design, but he was most extensively employed 
in restoring and refitting those which did exist. What he did with the 
cathedrals intrusted to his care we now know to have been deplorable, 
though he is hardly to blame for this. Classical fcelingvS were not then 
dead, and men longed for Classical effects in Gothic buildings, and funds 
were generally so sparingly supplied that stucco had often to be 
employed to replace decayed stonework. But with all this, it was 
a good work begun, and not before it was wanted. Since that time 
we have become wonderfully critical, but it is mainly to Wyatt and 
his contemporaries that we owe the origin of the present movement, 
and .of the work of restoration which is now being so enthusiastically 
carried out.* 

Though Wilkins was evidently Classical in his art taste, he probably 
built more in the Gothic than in the Classical style; and although his 
works do not show any real grasp of the principles of Mediieval Art, 
his designs are free from most of the faults -which are to be found in 
those of the architects who preceded him. He neither built abbeys 
nor castles for his clients to live in, nor did lie ever range beyond the 
one form of Gothic Art which was most suitable for domestic purposes. 
Taking for his models the Tudor mansions which remain, especially 
in the eastern counties, he rearranged the parts and modified the 
position of the details so as to suit his purposes, and to give a sufficient 
appearance of novelty to his designs, and generally with a fair amount 
of success. 

The furore set in just when Nash was in the height of his fame and 
in the full swing of his practice, and he too was called upon to furnish 
Gotliic castles for his admirers. Nothing was easier. In the true 
spirit of a modern architect, and with all the energy of a man of busi- 
ness, Nash was prepared to build pagodas, pavilions, Grecian temples, 
Gothic churches, Gothic castles, or abbeys, suited either for suburban 
residences or manorial dwelling-places— anything at any price ; for if 
stone and brick were too dear, brick Hoggings and lath and plaster or 
stucco would produce the most splendid effects at the least possible 
price ! The things which were done in these days are wonderful in 


i We are now hoi-rified at what Wyatt did 
with our cathedrals, and full of wonder at the 
blindness of our fatliers in not perceiving how 
wrong he was. Do we feel quite sure that 
our (;hildren will not be equally shocked at 
what we are now doing with the same build- 
ings? Are not the honest changes made by- 
Wyatt preferable to the forgeries of the archi- 
tects of the present day ? Who will in future 
be able to tell what was the work of our fore- 
fathers in the great days of old/' or what 


was concocted by a committee in a back parlour 
of an architects ofKce, and carried out, not 
because it was the best to be done, but because 
it was all their funds would admit of? 

Whatever may be the case in this country, 
it is quite certain tliat the French architects 
of the present day are worse than all the 
Wyatts tliat ever existed since the world 
began ; and he is lucky who saw France before 
the so-called work of restoration wiis com- 
menced. 
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(Hir eyes, and soon ] produced a reaction in favour of the presesit Ktato «>f 
tilings, lait a reaction that could hardly have heeii cHected lait for the 
labours of a class of artists who, though not strictly speaking archi- 
tects theiusolves, ha%a3 furnished the profeBsioti with the materials whifdi 
they are now using with such elfech 

The most reniarkahle among these men was John i.Jritton, who fur 
more than half a century laboured with most unremitting zeal in pul)- 
lishing the sphuidid series of Avorks which bears his name. Tlie ])rin- 
cipal of these were 'The Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain/ 
c^ominenced in 1 805, and ‘ The Cathedral Antiquities of England/ begun 
in 1814: and completed in 1835, besides some fifty or sixty other works, 
all bearing more or less directly on this favourite subject. To these 
succeeded the works of the elder Prigiii, who supplied by accurate 
detailed measurements the information which Britton’s works had given 
in a more picturesque form ; Lo Keux, the engraver, and a host of other 
men lent their aid during the first quarter of this cenfury ; so that, 
before the next stage was readied, not only was an architect inexcusable 
who did not employ correct details in liis work, or wdio used tliem 
incorrectly, but the public had beconie so learned and so fastidious 
that any deviation fro^i authority was immediately detected, and an 
architect guilty of this ofience at once exyiosed and condemned. 

Eickman was perliayis tlio man wlio did more to popularize the 
study than even those laborious men above named. By a simple and 
easy classification he reduced to order what before was chaos to most 
minds ; and, by elevating the study of an art into a science, he not 
only appealed to the best class of minds, but gave an importance and 
an interest to the study which it did not possess till the publication of 
his works. 

These works, together with the experience gained during the first 
thirty years of this century, had laid the foundation for a perfect revival 
of Gothic Art, should such be desired, when an immense impulse was 
given to the attempt by the writings and works of the younger Pugin. 
ITo set to work to reform abuses with all the fire of a man of genius, 
which he undoubtedly was, and all the still fiercer intolerance of a 
pervert from the religion of his forefathers. According to him, what- 
ever was modern or Ihaitestant was detestable and accursed ; whatever 
lielonged to the j\Iicldle Ages or his new religion wuis beautiful and 
worthy of all reverence. Unfoidunately for us, this simple creed had 
been adopted at that time by a large and most influential section of the 
(fliurch of England, who, shocked at the apathy and indifference 
which prevailed, hit iqion this expedient for rousing the clergy (iiid 
recalling attention to the offices of religion. Many, like Pugin, fell 
victims to their own delusions, and have gone over to Eomc, but not 
befo}*e they had leavened the whole mass with a veneration for the 
fourteenth century and its doings, and a pious horror for the nineteenth, 
in wdiich, unfortunately, they have been born, and in which they and 
we must live. 

If copying correctly is really the only aim and purpose of Architec- 
tural Art, Pugin liad some reason on his side when he said to his 
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co-religionists, ^‘Let ns clioose tlie glorious epoch "before the Hefor- 
niatioD as our type, and reproduce the gorgeous effects of the Middle 
Ages, "before the accursed light of reason destroyed the phantasma of 
that masswe darkness.” With less perfect logic ho appealed to the 
boasted immutability of the Church ; forgetting that, in so far as Archi- 
tec toe was concerned, it had been one series of continuous, unresting 
change, from the age of Constantine to this hour. During fifteen cen- 
turies progress in Art had been her watchword ; Pugin was the first to 
ask her to step backwards over the last four. 

The appeal to Protestants w^'as still more illogical. Why should 
wo deny the Reformation? Whj^ should we be asked to ignore all 
the progress made in enlightenment during the last four centuries? 
Why should we wish to go about wealing the inask not only of Catho- 
iicts, hut of Catholics of the Dark Ages? The answer was clear, 
though a little beside the question. You are now trying to reproduce 
Pagan forms and Pagan temples ; why not produce Christian forms 
and Christian churches ? It required a deeper knowledge of the sub- 
ject than is possessed by most men to give a satisffictory answer to this 
appeal. The Classic architects themselves had introduced the prin- 
ciple that copying was the only form of Art ; and if men must copy, 
they certainly had better copy what is Christian, and what belongs 
to their own country, than what belongs to another country and to 
another religion altogether. The error was that both were only on 
the surface, and so completely wrong that they had no right to im- 
pugn each other’s principles, and had no pomt du depart from which to 
reason. The consequence was that neither Pugin nor his antagonists 
saw to what their practices were tending. Every page of Pugin’s 
works reitex’ate, ‘‘ Give us truth,— truth of materials, truth of con- 
struction, truth of ornamentation,” Ac, Ac.; and yet his only aim was 
to produce an absolute falsehood. Had lie ever succeeded to the extent 
his wildest dreams desired, he could only have produced so perfect a 
forgery that no one would have detected that a work of the nineteenth 
century was not one of the fourteenth or fifteenth. They have not 
yet, and, if there is anything in the theory of morals, they never 
can succeed; but thei*e are few more melancholy reflections than that 
so noble and so truthful an art- as Architecture should now he only 
practised to deceive, and that it has no higher aim than the pro- 
duction of a perfect deception.' 


' The true bent of Pugin’s mind was to- Kean perform the same character with all 

wards the theatre, and his earliest successes the pcrtection of stage properties which he 

achieved in reforming the scenery and deco- introduced. Both these great men devoted 
rations of the stage ; and, throughout life, the their lives to the same cause, and with nearly 
theatrical wns the one and the only branch of equal success. What Kean did for the stage, 

his art which lie perfectly understood. The Pugin did for the chiircli. The one l opro- 

circunistance which would have brought his duced the drama of the hliddle Ages with all 

inherent madness earliest to a crisis would have the correctness and splendour with which it 

been if be could have seen Garrick play Richard was represented at the Ih-incess’s Theatre, and 

the Third in knee breeches and a full-bottomed with about the same amount of reality as the 

wig ; and we cannot but regret that he died other introduced into the building and deco- 

before enjoying the felicity of seeing Charles ration of the mediaeval churches of the nine- 
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NotwitliRtanding all ihm, tliere were certain obvious advantages to 
bo gained by tbo introdnction of Gothic Arcliitecture in chnnrli-bnild- 
ing ill preference to Classic, Avliich were 'almost certain — in the? hiatc^ 
in wliieli matters tlien were — to insure its being udoiited. 

The first of these was, tliat when applied to a modern elinreh eveia^ 
part could bo arranged as originally designed, and e very detail ommI 
for the purpose for which it was originally intended. * It i-efpiired, 
therefore, neither ability nor tboiight on the part of the architect to 
attain appropriateness, which is one of the jirincipal requisites of a 
good design. 

In using the Classical style, it required the utmost skill and endless 
thought to make the partsor details adapt themselves oven moderately 
well to the purposes of Modern Church Arclii tec tnre. With Gothic, 
every sliaft, every arch, every bracket was designed alisoliitely for tlni 
place in which to be again employed ; and it was only so much the 
better if tliere were neither thought nor originality *in the mode in 
Avhicli tliey were applied. 

A second advantage was the almost infinite variety of forms tliat 
could be selected from Mediaeval buildings, as compared witli the 
limited repertoire of tlie Classical architect, rract.ically the latter was 
restricted to five Orders, tlie dimensions, the details, and the orna- 
ments of which had been fixed immutably by long custom, and could 
not now be altered. 

The Gothic arcliitect, on the other liand, had window's of every 
shape and size, pillars of every conceivable degree of strength or 
tenuity, arches of every span or height, and details of every degree 
of plainness or elaboration. He had, in fact, a hundred Orders instead of 
five, and as, according to the canons now in force, he is not answerable 
for their elegance or beauty, his task is immensely facilitated by the 
richness of materials, 

A third, and perhaps even more important advantage of the Gothic 
style is its cheapness. In a Gothic building the masonry cannot be too 
coarse or the materials too common. Tbo carpentry must be as rude 
and as nnniechanically put together as possible ; the glazing as clumsy 
and the glass as bad as can be found. If it is wished to introduce a 
painted window into a clnirch of a Classical design, you must employ 
an artist of first-rate ability to prepare your cartoon, and he wiil 
charge you a very large sum for it ; and it may cost as much more 
to transfer the drawing to the glass. Any journeyman glazier earning 
his guinea to two guineas a week is good enough to represent the 
sublimest mysteries of the Christian religion, or the most solemn scenes 
of the Bible history, on the windows of a Gothic churcli. The Mystery 


teeutb centuiy; but so euohanted was Pugin, theatrical maguiHceiice is really an essential 

and unfortunately inauy others, that they part of the Christian rdigioiC and whether 

have forsaken the religion of their forefatliers the dresses and decorations of the Middle Ages 

to enjoy the pomp atul splendour of this me- are really indispensable for tlie pi'oper cele- 

diaival reproduction. It is no doubt very biation of Divine worship in a Protestant 

beautiful ; but, as Protestants, perhaps we community in the nineteenth century ? 

may be allowed to fisk whether all this 
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of the Trinity, or the most affecting incidents of the Passioii, are repre^ 
sen ted every day in this country in a manner that makes one shudder, 
and the surprising thing is that people of reJfinenient arc not offended 
by such barbarous exhibitions. 

A fourth advantage that told very much in favour of the Media^A-al 
styles was, that contemporaneously with their re-introduction the 
fetding arose that both ornament and ornamental construction were 
indispensable in Church Architecture. Pillars were introduced in the 
interiors wlicre they impeded both seeing and hearing, and towers were 
placed in the intersections where they endangered the construction ; 
hut they were thought beautiful, or at least correct, and no one com- 
plained, In like manner chancels were introduced for effect, galleries 
and pews were abolished, coloured marbles, stained glass, painted 
ceiPings, and decorations of every class were added. All these were 
assumed most erroneously to be parts of the style, but nine-tenths of 
them would have been as applicable, and possibly more effective, in 
any other. 

During the Renaissance period, though the architect was sometimes 
allowed to ornament his construction, he was very rarely allowed to 
construct ornamentally. In almost all cases his church must be a 
rechingular room, a fourth or a fifth longer than its width; and the 
most essential condition of his instructions always was, that no space 
must be wasted, but that Ms building must be so arranged as to 
accommodate the largest possible congregation, and in doing so to take 
care that all shall see and hear perfectly. Pews and galleries are con- 
sequently insisted upon. Colour was not tolerated ; and if plaster 
would do, no architect was allowed to use a more costly material. 
Under these circumstances, no fair comparison can be drawn .between 
the two styles as practised in -this country. 

In addition to all this, it must be borne in mind that at the time of 
the Revival the public began, for the first time for nearly three 
liundred years, to take a real interest in architectural matters. Not 
only are the clergy now generally very well versed in Gothic Architec- 
ture, but so also are the bulk of the better classes in their congrega- 
tions. Together they not only take an unusual interest in the con- 
struction of a new church, or the restoration of an old one; but they 
are able to guide and control their architect, to judge who is really 
the best skilled man for their purposes, and to see that his design is 
up to the mark and that he does Ms work efficiently. 

In the Renaissance times the vestry and the churchwardens settled 
who was to build their church, and the sum he was to spend upon it. 
That done, the architect was left to his own devices. No one cared 
much, or could judge, •what Ms design might he like, till it was too late 
to alter it ; and when it was finished, they contented themselves with 
criticising it, without seeking to remedy its defects. 

If the idea of introducing a new style had taken possession of the 
public mind at the same time that it adopted the Mediaeval, and if a 
Modern style of Art had been fostered under the circumstances which 
have just been enumerated as so favourable to the progress of the 
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Goiliie, we lua}" feel sure tlmt we sHouM by tins time have created a 
style wortliy of the nineteenth century, and tliat we sliould langli in 
aKstonislimeiit at any man who would now propose to erect a church or 
other building after the pattern of the Middle i^ges. 

If we add to these advantages the knowledge of the fact that the 
rising generation of architects work infinitely harder, and take far 
more interest in their work, than did the easy-going gentlemen of the 
last generation, and that a class of art- workmen are fast springing 
up to aid them in carrying out their designs, it will he easii}? under- 
stood with what advantage the Gothic style starts on its competition 
with the Classic, in so far at least as Church Architecture is concerned. 
When all this coincides with a strong bias of religious feeling, the 
pure Classic may be considered as distanced for tbe time, and never, 
probably, will be able to compete with the Medimval again ; and the 
common-sense style is not yet born which alone can free us from the 
degrading trammels of either. 

Before Pugin took the matter in hand, considerable |)rogress had 
been made towards producing correct Gothic clmrcbes. Tbe model 
generally adopted was Bishop Skirlaw’s chapel, at the village of that 
name in Yorkshire, wdiich was puhlished, with illustrations, in the 
fourth volume of Britton’s ‘ Architectural Antiquities.’ Like the 
model, most of these churches were in the Perpendicular style of Gothic, 
which was then thought the most essentially constructive and elegant 
fbrm, in so far especially as window- tracery w^as concerned; and such 
churches as St. Luke’s, Chelsea, the York Place Chapel, and the Cathe- 
dral at Edinburgh, the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Glasgow, and many 
others which every one may recall, belong to this style. These are ail 
Gothic in their details, and correct enough in this respect ; but all fail 
in being essentially Protestant in their aiTangements. None of them 
have deep chancels, in which the clergy can be segregated from the 
laity. They have no sedilia, no, r credos, nor any of those properties 
now considered as essential; worse than this, they have generally 
galleries, -which, though affording a greatly increased accommodation 
to the congregation, are now not tolerable ; and where painted glass is 
introduced, good drawing and elegant colouring have been employed, 
after the fashion of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s window at New College, 
Oxford, or West’s at W’indsor ; — all which are very incongruous with 
the aim of Architecture in the present day. 

If we compare the two rival churches of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, and 
St; Paiicras (Woodcut No. 194), which were being erected simultane- 
ously in London, and both in dimensions and arrangements are very 
similar to one another, we shall find very little to choose between them 
according to the present doctrines. It is the custom to call St. Panoras 
Pagan, and consequently detestable ; but not even the most blind 
partisan can fail to see in it that it is a Protestant place of worsliip of 
the nineteenth century, which is all it pretends to be. It is not a good 
design, as was pointed out above, and unnecessarily expensive ; but it 
fulfils all tbe conditions its designer intended, with as mucb suoeess as 
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St. Luke’s ; and, as tliat is now rejected as mi-Gothic hj tlie purists of 
the present day, it really becomes a question, in so far as these two 
clmrches are concerned, whether the Gothic or the Grecian ornament 
is the most elegant, or which is capable of producing the best efleot at 
a given cost. The one is not a Temple, though it pretends to be ; and 
the other is not a Mediseval church, though its architect fancied it 
might be mistaken for one; and they can only, therefore, bo classed 
as failures, with little to choose between them. 

Before this last church, however, was completed, the piihlic had be- 
come sufficiently instructed, 
through the labours of Brit- 
ton, liickman, and others, 
to see it was not Gothic, 
and demanded of the archi- 
tects something more correct. 
Nothing was easier. Every 
library furnished the requi- 
site materials, every village 
church was a model ; neither 
thought nor ingenuity was 
required. Any man can learn 
to copy, and every architect 
soon learned to do so. So 
that now there isnotatown, 
scarcely a village, in the 
length and breadth of the 
land, which is not furnished 
with one of these forgeries ; 
and so cleverly is thiiS done 
in most instances, that, if a 
stranger were not aware that 
forgery is the fashion instead 
of being a crime, he might 
mistake the counterfeit for a 
really old Medieeval church. 
There are hone of them, how- . 
ever, which possess sufficient 
merit of their own to make 
it a matter of regret that they 
206 . West Front ofst. Luke's, Chelsea. camiot he particularized in 

this place. 

It would be as tedious as uninteresting to enumerate even a tenth 
of the fierce castles or secluded abbeys, the Tudor palaces, the Eliza- 
bethan mansions or monastic villas, that, during the last forty jmars 
have been built in this wealthy hut artless land. There may he much 
to enjoy, but there is little to admire, in these curious productions. 
For our present puipose it will only he necessary to allndo to three 
great secular public buildings, which sufficiently illustrate the recent 
progress and present position of the art. 
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The first of these is AYincIsor Castle, where rostoratioias, amounting 
almost to a rehiiilding, were commenced in 1826, -under the superin- 
tendence of Sir Jefirey Wyatville. Nothing could he more legitimaio 
than the operation then attempted. The palace had been very mu cl i 
degraded by alterations at a period when Gothic Architecture was 
despised, and the question arose, when it was again determined to fit 
it as a Boyal residence, whether to persevere in modernizing it, or to 
restore it in the style in which it was originally built. The -former 
course was hardly possible without almost pulling the castle down and 
rebuilding it; and nothing could well have heen more happy than the 
mode in which the second plan was carried out- Instead of attempt- 
ing to make it, like some modern castles, as if it really was intended 
to defend it with hows and aiunws against some ancient enemy, Sir 
JeflTe^vholdty adopted the idea of making it appear as if it was an 
ancient building fitted for a Eoyal residence in the nineteenth century ; 
but he did so using only — externally at least — the details and forms of 
the age of the Edwards and Henrys, so that the eye of the artist is not 
offended by any incongruities, and the man of common sense knows 
that it is a palace, and a palace only, that he is looking at. With these 
elements he not only retained, hut improved, the Gothic outline of its 
original builders, and added a magnificence they were incapable of 
conceiving. Internally he w^as not so fortunate, — partly to meet the 
views of his Eoyal patron, and it may be also that funds sufficient were 
not available, but there is a ]poverty about some of the apartments, and a 
Belgravian drawing-room air about others, which is hardly worthy of the 
place. It must, however, he added that few architects could devote to 
the task time sufficient to design the details of every room separatel^q and 
there did not then exist a class of qualified assistants capable of taking 
the trouble off his hands. Notwithstanding all this, no modern build- 
ing of the class has so good an excuse for adopting a Mediaeval guise, or 
wears it more artistically, than this; and no one more happily combines 
the luxury and convenience of a modern palace with the castellated 
form which the barbarous state of society forced on our forefathers. 

The second great building alluded to above is the Houses of Par- 
liament. Here it was determined to go a step further. Not only the 
exterior, but every room and every detail of the interior, was to be of 
the Tudor age. Even the sculpture was to ho of the stiff formal style 
of that period : Queen Victoria and her royal nncles and ancestors 
from Elizabeth downwards were all to be clothed in the garb of the 
earlier period, and have their names inscribed in tlie illegible chaivacters 
then current. Every art and every device was to be emplo^md to 
prove that history was a myth, and that the British sovereigns from 
Elizabeth to Victoria all reigned before the two last Henrys ! Or 3’ou 
arc asked to believe that Henry VII. foresaw all that the lords and 
commons and committees would require in the nineteenth century, and 
provided this building for their accommodation accordingly. The 
Hindoos were actuated by the same childish spirit when they wrote 
their past history in the prophetic foim of the Puranas. The trick 
hardly deceives even the ignorant Indian, and does not certainly 
impose on any Englishman. 
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Jb>om a Piiotograpli. 


Apart from this absurdity, for which the architect was not respon- 
sible, the building can hardly be called a success at all commensurable 
with its dimensions or the richness of its decorations. An architect of 
Sir Charles Barry’s taste and knowledge could hardly have failed to 
perceive that a certain amount of regularity and symmetry was in- 
dispensable to the dignity of a great building, and that frequently it 
was allowable to sacrifice internal convenience to a certain extent in 
order to obtain this ; and generally that it was better to do so than to 
thrust forward every engineering or domestic exigence exactly where 
it may be most conveniently situated, in order to get that class of 
truthfulness which it is now so much the fashion to clamour for. It may 
however be the case that Barry did carry the principle too far when he 
made the Speaker’s House and Black Bod’s apartments exact duplicates 
of one another, and made both of the same ordinance as the libraries 


and committee-rooms between them. But having once adopted this 
principle of design, there can be no doubt but that it should have been 
carried out in all parts of the building; and it was Unpardonable to 
adopt three towers of such different design as those which form the 
principal features of the structure, and to arrange them so unsymmetric- 
ally as has been done. 

Following out the principle of the river front, the central dome 
ought beyond all question to have been the principal feature of the 
design, and nothing could have been easier than to make it so. Its 
cross section now is 70 ft. externally ; that of the Yictoria Tower 62, 
exclusive of the angle towers. That of the Octagon could easily have 
been increased to any desired extent; and if the four galleries that 
lead into it had been raised so as to be seen above the ordinarj^ 
level of the building, and the Octagon with its increased base carried 
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100 ft. liiglior, tlio whole design would have gained immeiisely in 
dignity.* 

As it now is, tlic Victoria Tower is 325 ft. high to the top of the 
vane; the Clock Tower 314; but the central Octagon only 2(5(!, 
and terminafes upwards in a much more attenuated form than "the 
otlier two. 

Besides this defect in the general arrangement of the dosion, the 
position of tlio Victoria Tower as it now- stands has a fatal effect in 
dw-arfing those portions of the building in immediate contact with it. 

In the original design this tower was intended to be of six stories 
in height, each storey four w-indows in width, and wdth no feature 
larger than those of the edifice to which it was attached. Had this 
been adhered to, the tower would have been much more beautiful than 
it now is, but, ow-ing to an unfortunate peculiarity of the architect’s 
mmd, he never remained satisfied with his original designs, thouo-h these 
wore generally wonderfully perfect. The consequence was that the 
ontranoo to the tower, instead of being only tte height of two stories 
ot tlio building, as was first proposed, now rises through all four and 
makes the adjacent House of Lords absolutely ridiculous. If the size of 
the gateway is appropriate, the Lords are pigmies. If they are men of 
ordinary stature, the gateway is meant for giants. Worse than this 
at the back of this pat arch is a little one, one-fourtli its height 
tliiimgh which everything that enters under the large arch must ;as,s 
< h . Lnfoitunately the ^ whole tower is carried out on the same 


system. The six original stories are enlarged into 


three, and all 


their parts exaggerated. The result of this is that the tower looks 
veiy much smaller than it really is, and it is difficult indeed to 
behove that it is as high as the dome of St. Paul’s; but the effect of 
this exaggeration in tte adjoining fiijade is even more di.sastrous. 
It would perhaps be difficult to produce in the whole range of Architec- 
tp a more exquisite piece of surface decoration than the fiigado of 
of Lords, from the tower round the end of Westminster Hall 
to the Law Churts ; but as it has no horizontal lines sufficient to rive 
It shadow It pnts vertical breaks to give it dignity and strength 
This could easily have been supplied by making the entrance toihe 
- ouse of Lords higher, and by raising it also the architect would have 
given dignity and meaning to the whole ; but by placing a loii- nn- 

broken hne of building m immediate juxtaposition with an'exage^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

vertical mass, he has done all that was possible to destroy tw"o thh 
which his op expisite taste had rendered beautiful in themselves ^ 
Internally nothing can well be happier than the mode in which 

.,pp„p„a,.d Westai.^, H.11 it. olo4° „ ft" 

eiitrano. to the I tu-lument House, • end tie four greot .rfeiie, mo” tino 

m a cential octagon were also well worthy of Ms srenins 
hitteriy regret that a fatal love for unifoimitv led Hm to I P 

the desrgiTrf’fram Abtey®(wLto'Nf opposite direction. 
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New Museum at Oxford. From a i^liotograpii. 


of a style in many respects imsiiitable for the purposes to which these 
buildings are applied. But taking it all in all, it is perhaps the most 
successful attempt to apply Mediaeval Architecture to modern civic 
pxirposes which has yet been carried out ; and barring the defects in 
conception pointed out above, it is probable that the difficulties of the 
attempt were so great that we can hardly expect to see another which 
shall be more successful. 

The third building chosen to illustrate the downwmr^ progress 
of the art is the New Museum at Oxford. This was designed to be 
Gothic in conception, Gothic in detail, and Gothic in finish. Nothing 
was to betray the hated and hateful nineteenth century, to the cultiva- 
tion of whose sciences it was to be dedicated. LTnfortunately the style 
selected on this occasion was not English Gothic, for, the architects 
having exhausted all the sx^ecimens found in their books, and, accord- 
ing to the new canons of Art, being obliged to be original without 
being allowed to invent, they have latterly in consequence been forced 
to borrow from Germany or Lombardy such features as are yet new 
to the English public. Generali^" speaking, these foreign forms and 
details are neither so beautiful nor so approjuiate as onr o^vn ; hut if 
the architect can pxrodnee a certificate of origin, and throve that Ixe has 
cox)ied and not invented them, the public are satisfied that all the 
exigencies of true Art have been complied with. 

The roof of the Great Central Hall of the Oxford Museum, and the 
ironwork that su].oports it, are made x>urposely clumsy and awkward. 
The Lecture-rooms are cold, draughty, and difficult to sx^eak in. The 
Library is a long ill-pro xiortioned gallery, with a rudely constructed roof, 
X^ainted in the crudest and most inharmonious colours ; the windows 
glazed in the least convenient manner with the worst x^ossiblo glass ; 
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and the bookcases arranged, not to accommodate books, but to look 
monkish. You take a book from its press, and are a.stonislied to find 
that men who could spend thousands on thousands in this great forgery 
have not reprinted LyolFs ‘ Geology,’ or Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Spedes,’ 
in black letter, and illuminated them, like the building, in the style of 
the thirteenth century. It is to be hoped that no stuffed specimen of 
the modern genus Felis will be introduced into the museum, or we may 
lose the illusion to be gained from contemplating the long-backed speci- 
mens of the Medieval species which crawl round the windows of the 
Library in such strangely pre-historic attitudes. The one really good 
point in the whole design is the range of pillars with their capitals wbich 
surround^the inner court; but they are good precisely because they 
arc not Gothic. The shafts are simply cylinders of British marbles ; 
the capitals adorned with representations of plants and animals, as 
like nature as the material and the skill of the artist would admit of, 
and as unlike the Gothic cats of the facade as two representations 
of the same class of objects can well be made. On wandering further 
you enter what seems a kitchen of the age of that at Glastonbury, and 
find a professor, not practising alchemy, but repeating certain experi- 
ments you believe to be of modem invention ; and the only relief you 
experience is to find that his thermometer and barometer and other 
instruments must, from the style of their ornaments, belong to an ao-e 
long anterior to that when those impostois Torcelli, or Galileo, or 
Newton, are said to have invented these things. 

If the student of Architecture g-ains but very little gratification in 
an artistic point of view from a visit to the Oxford Museum, he may 
at least come away consoled with the reflection that the Syndics of 
that learned University have gone far in producing a reductio ad ab- 
surdum ; and that a system which results in such a mass of contradic- 
tions and niaisems as are found here is too childish long to occupy the 
serious attention of giwvn-up men, and when the fashion passes away 
wo may hope for something better. Till it does, Architecture is not 
an art tnat a man of sense would care to practise, or a man of taste 
would cai-e to study. 


The great lesson we have yet to learn before progress is again 
possible IS, imt ArchcBohgy is not Architecture. It is not eYcn Art 
in any form hut a Science, as interesting and as instrnctive as any 
other; but from the very nature of things it can neither become an 
art nor in any wy take the place of one. Our present mistake is 
first, in insisting that our architects must be archaiologists ; and fan- 
cying, in the second place, that a man who has mastered the science 
IS necessarily a proficient in the art. Till this error is thoroughly 
exploded, and till Architecture is practised only for the sake of 
supplying the greatest amount of convenience attainable, combined 
_ ith the most appropmte elegance, there is no hope of improvement 
in any direction in which Architecture has hitherto progressed 

T,^!: Wl« 1>«S oH.V™d entire, 

possession of the Church ; and any architect who would propose to 
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erect an ecclesiastical edifice in any other st}de would simply be 
laughed at. It is employed also, exclusively or nearly so, for schools 
and parsonage-liouses— generally, wherever the clergy have influence 
this style is adopted. If it is true that the Gothic period was the best 
and purest of the Christian Church, and that we are now in this 
respect exactly where we were between the thirteenth and fifteenth 
centunes, this is perfectly logical and correct; but if we have pro- 
gressed, or been refined, or take a different view of these matters from 
the one then taken, the logic will not hold good ; but this the architect 
is not called upon to decide. 

On the other hand, the Classical styles still retain a strong hold on 
town-halls and municipal buildings. Palaces are generally in this 
style, and club-houses have hitherto successfully resisted the encroach- 
ments of the enemy; and but very recently all the domestic and 
business buildings of our cities were in the non-Gothic styles. In 
this country, mansions and villas are pretty equally divided between 
the two, and it is difficult to estimate which is gaining ground at this 
moment. Generally it may be said that the Gothic is the style of the 
clergy, the Classical that of the laity ; and though the buildings of tlie 
latter are the most numerous, those of the former are the most generally 
architectural. 

For the philosophical student of Art it is of the least possible con- 
sequence which may now be most successful in encroaching on the 
domains of its antagonist. He knows that both ai-e wrong, and tliat 
neither can consequently advance the cause of true Art. Jlis one 
hope lies in the knowledge that there is a tertium stylo which, 

for Avant of a better name, is sometimes called the Italian, but should 
be called the common-sense style. This, never having attained tlie 
completeness which debars all further progress, as was the case in the 
purely Classical or in the perfected Gothic styles, not only admits of, 
but insists on, progress. It courts borrowing principles and forms 
from either. It can use either pillars or pinnacles as may be 3*equired. 
It admits of towers, and spires, or domes. It can either indulge in. 
plain walls, or pierce them with innumerable windows. It knows no 
guide but common sense; it owns no master but true taste,* It may 
hardly be possible, however, because it requires the exercise of tiicse 
qualities; and more than this, it demands thoxight, where copying has 
hitherto sufficed ; audit courts originality, which the present system 
repudiates. Its greatest merit is that it admits of that progi'oss b^y 
Avliich alone man has hitherto accomplished anything great orgtnxi, 
either ill Literature, in Science, or in Art. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

In clescnbing^ the modern Architecture of Germany, it will he con- 
venient to insist more strongly than has been necessaiy in the preceding 
pages on the distinction which exists between the llemmmnce and tlm 
hemml styles of Art, which was pointed out in the last chapter. 

By the former is meant that style which was practised in Europe 
duiing the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, and mar 
be described as an attempt to apply the details and principles of 
assic Art to modern forms, and to adapt them to modern usages and 
requiiements. The lievtval — which is wholly the creation of the nino- 
tecuth century-.pretends to reproduce the actual buildings of the 
earner styles, with such correctness of detail as to cheat the most 
practised connoisseur into a belief that he is looking on an actual 
production of the age to which it professes to belong, provided ho can 
bring himselt to believe he “ didna see the biggin’ o’t.” 

Bearing this distinction in mind, the Renaissance Architecture of 
Germany may bo dismissed in a very few lines, inasmuch as, during 
iiese three centuries, not a single architect was produced of whom 
even his compatriots are proud, or whose name is remembered in other 
countries ; and not a single bnilding erected the architecture of whicli 
IS woit ij of much study, nor one that calls forth the admiration of even 
the most iiatriotic Germans themselves. 

I he excuse for this state of things, so far as concerns Church 
ArcJntecture, is, that the struggles of the Reformation, and the dovas- 
ations of tlie Tliirty Years’ War, threw Germany back for a century 
at least, and left her with a divided establishment and a supeiiiuity of 
churches—inherited from the ages of united faith and ecclesiastical 
supremacy; while, ^ on the other hand, the number of small kingdoms 
anc piincipalities into which the country was divided, each with its 
own smail capital, prevented them from indulging in that magnificence 

in ecu ai Ai t which the unity of the greater monarchies enabled them 
to display. 

+1 cause probably lies deeper, and will be found in the fact 

la , lowever great or good the Germans may be in other respects, 
ley lave no leal feeling for the refinements of Art, and no taste for 
architectural display. In fact, since the great age of the Hohen- 
sAaulen, Germany has done nothing great or original in this direction, 
s was pointed out in a previous chapter,* she borrowed her Pointed 
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Got] lie style from tlie Frencli, and very soon marred it entirely by 
fancying tliat mechanical dexterity and exaggerated tours de force were 
the highest aim and objects of an art whose best qualities are ex- 
pressed by solidity and repose. In their painting, too, technical skill 
and patient elaboration of detail were qualities more esteemed than 
the expression of emotion or the presentation of a poetical idea. There 
was a good deal to admire and much to wonder at in the Art of the 
Germans of the age immediately preceding the Eeformation, but little 
that either appealed to the feelings, or awakened any of the deeper or 
more lasting emotions of the human heart. 

When, after the troubles of the sixteenth century, the Germans 
settled down to the more quiet and prosperous years of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, the Teutonic mind seems almost to have forgotten that 
such a thing as a tine art existed — ^at least, as a living form of utterance 
that could be jnactised in those days. 

It is true that the wealth of the Saxon kings induced them to 
spend enormous sums on works of art, but their patronage took the 
form of purchasing the pictures of foreign artists, and manufacturing 
expensive toys at home, while they lived in a palace so mean in 
appearance, that it requires strong fiitli in the veracity of your valet 
de place to believe that such is really a royal residence. It is true 
also that Frederick of Prussia displayed his greatness in building 
French palaces as he wrote French verses ; but it is difficult to say 
which is the least worthy of the admiration of posterity. The truest 
type of Teutonic Art is perhaps the Burg at Vienna — the im2:)erial 
residence of the Emperors of Germany — on which each succeeding 
member of the House of Hapsburg has left his mark, but without 
one of them showing the least appreciation of the value of architectural 
display, or the smallest desire to depart from the most homely form of 
utilitarian convenience. 

Notwithstaiiding this Teutonic apathy to Art, there are a few build- 
ings which cannot be passed over, being interesting, if not for their 
beauty, at least for their originality, and the constructive lessons they 
convey. . ^ 
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Ecclesiastical. 

One of tlie earliest and most remarkable clmrclies of tins epoch is that 
of St. Michael at Mnnich, built from the designs of an architect called 
Muller, between the years 1583 and 1597, The nave is one grand 
spacious hall, 180 ft. long by 67 in width, covered by a simple 
waggon vault of brickwork wuthout any pillars or apparent abutment 
inside ; the choir is narrower, but in most pleasing proportion to 
the nave ; and the lighting, which is ke|)t high, is just sufficient without 
being obtrusive. It would perhaps have been better if the transept, 
had been omitted or differently managed ; but the real defect of the 
church consists in the execrable details with which this noble design 
is carried out. These are so offensively bad that few trouble them- 
selves to realize the grandeur of the design which they disfigure, and 
externally they are so much worse that few travellers care to enter a 
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church which promises so little that could be worthy of admiration; 
but if these can be forgotten or overlooked, its dimensions are such as 
few, if any, churches can equal, eithei* as regards spaciousness or har- 
mony of proportions; nor has any church of its age a vault of such 
daring boldness of construction. 

The real interest of this design consists in its illustrating, as clearly 
as any that can be quoted, what the early Eenaissance architects were 
really aiming at in the changes they were introducing. They felt— 
whether rightly or wrongly may be questioned — that the pillars wdth 
which the Gothic architects crowded their naves not only occupied a 
great deal of useful space, but interrupted the view of the ceremonial 
at the altar, and interfered with the grandeur of the processions. The 
great vault of the Eoman Tliennas showed them how much larger 
spaces could be roofed without supports, and, captivated with their 
discovery, they sought instantlj^ to adopt it, but in doing so rushed to 
the other extreme. It was accidental that at the same time the rage 
for Classical details should also have sprung uj), but that was not the 
primary feeling which captivated the early architects. The real 
motive was the vastness of Eoman designs ; and, whether at St. Peter*s, 
at Matitua, or in this instance, they sought to emulate the greatness 
more than the forms of the Classical structures. It was really not till 
the time of Palladio and his school that they sought also to reproduce 
the plans and details — at least as the principal object of a design. 
Had they adhered to the former system, we might perhaps liaAm hardly 
regretted the change. It was the second inspiration that really ruined 
the art, and produced all the incongruities which we afterwards lament. 

More original than this, and perhaps the most satisfactory church 
in Germany of this age, is the Liebfrauen Kirche at Dresden, It is a 
square church, 140 ft. each way, 
exclusive of the apse, covered by 
a dome 75 ft. in diameter, resting 
on eight piers ; but its great pecu- 
liarity being the perfect truthful- 
ness with which it is constructed 
throughout. Internally and ex- 
ternally it is wholly of stone ; not 
only the dome, but the whole of 
the roof is shown, and all is con- 
structively true — a merit possessed 
by no other Mediasval or modern 
church. The shape, too, of the 
dome is sufficiently graceful ex- 
ternally; and, with its four sub- 
ordinate turrets, forms the most 
pleasing object in every view of 
the city. Internally, it is too high in proportion to its other dimen- 
sions, and, having no nave or transepts, it is rather 'well-like in 
appearance, while the effect has been further marred by the theatrical 
manner in which it has been fitted up. There is a regular pit, two 
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View of the Lieblrauen Ivirche, Dresden. From a Photo^n-aph. 
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was by a different arcliitect, in a different style. The principle died 
with its aiitlior, as is the case with most modern designs ; and all, con- 
sequently, fail in producing tbe effect that might easily have been 
attained by a more persistent system. 

Tire only Eenaissance cliurcb of any architectural pretensions that 
Yienna can boast of is that of San Carlo Borroineo, built by Charles YI., 
in 1716, from designs by Johann 
Fischer,^ the most celebiuted archi- 
tect of his day. The nave is covered 
by a dome, elliptical in plan (75 by 
1 10 ft. ?), and, consequently, of most 
disagreeable and ever varying out- 
line externally, with two short tran- 
septs and a very long narrow choir. 

The facade is disproportionately 
wide, terminating in two towers, 
and with a portico of Corinthian 
pillars, on each side of which are 
two tall Doric columns, covered 
with bas-reliefs winding spirally 
round them, like those of Trajan’s 
Column at Home. These represent 
scenes in the life of Carlo Borro- 
meo, with all the incongruity of 
modern costume adapted to Classical "'"s'iSrdoubnu" 

design. Altogether, it is a strange 

conglomeration of parts, and, being principally in hadiy-moulded 
stucco, the effect is neither tastefol nor imposing. 

Even this church is better, howevei', than the Hof Kirche at Dres- 
den, commenced in the year 1737, from designs by Claveri, and which, 
notwithstanding its dimensions and its situation— -which is unrivalled 
— -is as unsatisfactor}’' a church as can well be imagined. Bad as this 
is, even it is better than the starved, poverty-stricken, stucco erection, 
dignified by the name of cathedral, at Berlin, which was built in the 
year 1750, by an architect of the name of Bowman. 

In the last-named city there are two great churches in the Gens- 
d’arines Platz, of the most commonplace architecture : so mean, that 
Frederick the Great determined to beautify them ; but instead of re- 
building or redecorating them, he left the churches in their original 
iigliness, and added a great mass of masonry in front of each. This 
consists of a square block, with a handsome Corinthian portico, — in 
stucco of course,— on three of its faces, with two stories of -windows 
under the porticoes ; over this is an attic, and in the centre of each a 
tall dome, surrounded by a peristyle of columns. The outline of these 
domes is as graceful as any that have been erected of their class ; and 
owing to there being no constructive difficulties, they grow pleasingly 
out ot the masses below ; so that altogether, if they were real domes, 


^ Born 1650 ; 1724. 






Secular. 


The Germans were not more euccessful in their attempts at Secular 
Architecture during the period of the Eonaissance, than in their 


they would he deseiwingof considerable praise ; hut being mere shams, 
and executed in plaster, they lose much of the dignity to which they 
might otherwise attain. The design, too, of the blocks on wliich they 
stand is by no means ungraceful, and if their area had been added to 
the churches might have been excused ; but, whatever their original 
destination, they are now mean and dilapidated residences, and mere 
screens so far as the churches are concerned. 


2 15. Chiu’cli and Theatre in the Gens-d’annes Platz, Berlin. BYom a Photograph. 

A better class of churches are such as the Dom at Salzburg, built 
h}^ Solario in 1014, the cathedral at Munich, the church at Molk, 
and many more. These and others are built on tho Italian plan- 
small copies of St. Peter’s — with a dome in tho centre, on the inter- 
section of the nave and transept, and generally two western towers. 
They are neither so elegant in design as their Italian prototypes, nor, 
from their being generally in stucco, have they the same redeeming 
quality of richness of material. P>ut they are Catholic churches of a 
well-understood type and ordinance, and, if they do not call forth much 
admiration, they do not offend by incongruity, or vain attempts to 
show off the ingenuity of the architect wdio designed them. Xone of 
them, however, present any distinguishing features not to be found on 
the other side of the Alps, and they hardly therefore deserve a place 
in a chapter devoted to German Architecture. 
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Ecclesiastical buildings. The architect wanders in vain through the 
capitals of Germany in hopes of finding something either so original 
or so grand that it should dwell upon the memory, even if it does not 
satisfy the rules of taste. 

The best known and the most picturesque example is certainly the 
Castle at Heidelberg, though it perhaps owes more to its situation, to 
its associations, and to its present state of ruin for its interest, than to 
its merits as an architectural production. The first arcliitectural part 
was engrafted in 155G on the older feudal buildings, and is a pleasing 
specimen of the style we should call Elizabetlian in England ; but the 
most admired is the Fredericks Bau, built in 1607. It is a rich but 
overloaded specimen of the style which prevailed in France in the 
reign of Henri lY. Situated in a courtyard as this is, we can forgive 
a considerable amoxint of over-ornamentation, but, even then, the 
effect produced is by no means equal to the amount of labour bestowed 
upon it ; and with every allowance for divergence of taste, there is an 
amount and style of carving here which might be appropriate in cabinet 
work, but certainly is inappropriate and offensive in anything more 
monumental. 

At Cologne there is a pleasing porch added to the old Eathhaus in 



21 <3. Porch of Rathhaus, Cologne. From a Photograph. 
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1571, and tlioiigR so late in date tRe arcRes are sligRtly x^ointed, not- 
witRstanding tReir being placed between Classical pillars, and tlie roof 
is groined after a tolerably pure Gotliio type. TRoiigR small, there 
is more tliongRt bestowed on its design than may be found in many 
buildings of very mucR larger dimensions ; and this, eombined with a 
considerable degree of elegance, has resulted in producing the most 
pleasing piece of ArcRitecture that Germany can boast of during these 
three centuries. It is true the Order here employed is a mere orna- 
ment, but it does not pretend to be anything else. The real constrnc- 
tive work is seen to he done by the arches hehind it ; and great pains 
are taken to make it appear that the pillars and their accompaniments 
are added not only to give richness to the design, hut also to call hack 
the memories of Classical Art most apx)ropriate in the Caj)itol of the 
great Colonia of the Romans. 



!^17. Part of the Zwiruer Palace, Dresden. From a Drawing by Prout. 


The most original, and jierhaps also the most picturesque building 
in Geimany of this age, is the Zwirner Palace at Dresden, commenced 
in 1711 by Augustus IT. Unfortunately it is only a fragment — the 
forecourt to a palace which would have been of wonderful splendour 
had it ever been completed, though the taste in which it was designed 
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may Lave been more provocative of laughter than of feelings of respect. 
In a courtyard certain vagaries are admissible ; but in no age, and in 
no place in Europe/ has so grotesque a style been carried into execu- 
tion as here. It is an exaggeration of the Eococo style of Louis XV., 
such as in France was only applied to internal decoration, and employed 
in this palace more extravagantly than ever dreamt of by any French 
architect. It could only have been applied to external architecture 
by the kings who wasted their treasures on the toys of the Griine 
Gewolbe. 

In singular contrast to this, the same Elector built the Japanese 
Palace as a country residence, — in the German sense of the term, — 
within a gunshot of the 
Zwirner, It is a square 
block of buildings, di- 
vided on each face into 
five compartments, eacli 
three windows in width. 

The basement is rusti- 
cated ; the two upper 
stories adorned with, 
and included in, one 
range of pilasters. The 
roof is pleasingly broken 
into masses, and being 
covered with copper, 
which is now of a bright 
green colour, the effect 
of the whole is peculiar 

but pleasing perhaps 21s. Japanese Palace, Dresden. From a Photograph. 

as much SO as any palace 

in Germany ; though this arises not from any remarkable beauty or 
originality it may possess, but simply because it is a design, and 
because there are no offensive extravagancies about it, or any attempt 
to make it appear other than it is. 

The Schloss at Berlin ought to be an interesting building, inasmuch 
as it contains specimens of the work of each succeeding elector or king 
since Prussia first emerged from obscurity to the present day ; and its 
dimensions are such that it must have a certain dignity in spite of any 
faults of desigm. It measures 565 ft. east and west, by 385 ft. north 
and south ; the exterior being nearly uniform in style,— having been 
principally erected between the years 1699 and 1720,— and is four bold 
stories in height. Internally the mass is divided into two courts 
by a block of the earlier palace, which apparently it w\as intended 
to remove, though, were it rebuilt, its being retained would give more 
effect to the interior. 

It may also be added that there is no very striking instance of bad 
taste in the whole design ; still with all this it is far from being satis- 


^ The thing most like it i.s perhaps tke Kaiser Bagh at Lucknow. 
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factory. Tiro material is Brick and stucco-^tlie latter not always kept 
in repair. Tlie window-dressings are coarse and vnlgar. Pillars, 
wliore used, are merely ornaments stuck on liigh basements, and alto- 
getlier, but for its mass, few would pause to impure its destination. 
There is not in any part, or in any of its details, evidence of that 
elegance or refinement which is the first and most indispensable recpii- 
site in the architecture of a king’s palace ; a look of coarseness, almost 
of vulgarity, pervades the whole, and this is heightened by the appear- 
ance of neglect and dirt which is everywhere observable. 

The palace at Schonbrunii, near Vienna , is supposed by the inhabit- 
ants of that city to make up for the defects of the Burg in architectural 
display. It was erected in 1(>96, from the designs of the same Fischer 
who built the San Carlo, and meant to be a copy of Versailles on a 
small scale. It is in plaster, of course, and having recently been 
adorned with a new coat of white and jmllow washes, and the Venetian 
blinds painted of the brightest green, its etfect is as gay as the Govern- 
ment House of a West Indian colony, bnt by no means admirable as a 
specimen of Architectural Art. 

The Now Palace built by Frederick the Great at Potsdam is superior 
to Schonbnmn as an architectural object, tliongli something in the 
same style, and more to be admired for its dimensions than the art 
displayed in its design or adornment. 

Germany is singularl}'- deficient, as might be expected, during the 
Eenaissance period, in monumental trophies, such as h'inmphal arches, 
columns, &c. ; the only really important example being the Branden- 
burg Thor, at the end of the Linden, at Berlin. This very narrowly 
escaped being a really fine building, and, considering its age (it was 
erected between 1784 and 1792), it is one of the very best reproduc- 
tions* of Greek Art that had then been erected. It consists of two 
ranges of six Doric columns, joined in the direction of their depth 
by a screen of wall, which was necessary for the attachment of the 
leaves of the gates which fold back against them ; and above the 
colonnade is a quadriga, bearing a figure of Victory. 

It was not, perhaps, a very legitimate use of an Order to employ it 
where gates were necessary, which the columns only serve to mask, 
and the details of the Order are not such as to satisfy the critical eyes 
of the present da}- ; but there is a largeness and a grandeur about the 
whole design which in a great measure redeem these faults, and, taking 
it all in all, except the Arc de PEtoile at Paris, it wmuld be difficult to 
find any modern triumphal gateway in Europe which could bear a fair 
comparison with this. 

At Berlin there are several buildings, such as the Arsenal, the 
Public Libx'ary, the University, &c., on wdiich tourists have been con- 
tent to lavish their commendations for want of something to vary the 
monotony of blame that runs through all that can bo said of the German 
Architecture of this age. But none of these ai’e beyond the level of the 
merest mediocrity, and there does not appear to be a single municipal 
or administrative building, either at Vienna, Dresden, j\Iunich, or any 



of tlie minor capitals, whicli is worthy of commemoration as an arclii- 
I tectnral object. 

j During the three centuries of the Eenaissance period, the German 

[ nobles bnilt no city jDalaces to be compared in any way with those 

I wliich adorn every town in Italy, nor one single conntiy residence that 

can match in grandeur tlie countiy seats that are found in every county 
in England. From the great high roads a barrack-like residence is 
occasionally discovered at the end of an avenue of stunted trees; hut 
it would he as great a mockery to call it an object of Architecture, as to 
dignify its entourage hy calling it a park. 

I Nothing, in fact, can well be more unsatisfactory and less interesting 

history of German Architecture during the Eenaissance period. 
It was not that they were afSicted by a hankering after Classicality, or 
I any other form of Art ; or were seized with that mania for porticoes, 

by which so many of our public and private buildings have been dis- 
figured. It was simply indifference. After the last echoes of the 
Middle Ages had ceased to vibrate, men forgot the fine arts, and were 
content with any form of building which suited best the utilitarian 
purposes to which it was to he applied— and there tlie matter rested, 
lliey have now awakened from this trance, and am energetically bent 
on achieving success in architectural design. The inquiry how far 
the result has answered to the endeavour forms the subject of the 
succeeding chajAer. 
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Although it is scarcely probable that Germany could long have 
remained uninfluenced by the demand for a higher class of Art which 
spread throughout Europe after the termination of the great war which 
arose out of the catastrophe of the French Revolution, still great credit 
is due to King Louis of Bavaria as being the first to give practical efiect 
to the call, and it was his example that stimulated the other States to 
exertion in the good cause. 

When a young man, residing at Rome, and as Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, Louis seems to have been struck with admiration for the 
great works he saw there, and from their contemplation to have 
imbibed a love of Art, which led him to resolve that when he came to 
the throne he would devote his energies to the restoration of German 
Art, and make his capital the central point of the great movement he 
was contemplating. Earnestly and perseveringl}" he worked towards 
this end during the whole of his reign ; and if the result has not been 
so satisfactory as might be wished, it has not been owing either to want 
of means or of encouragement on the part of the king, but to the 
system on which he proceeded, either from inclination, or from the 
character of the agents he was forced to employ in carrying out his 
designs. 

The ruling idea of the Munich school of Architecture seems to have 
been to reproduce as nearly as possible in fac-simile every building 
that was great or admirable in any clime, or at any previous period of 
history, wholly irrespective either of its use or of the locality it was 
destined to occupy in the ne’w capital. Whatever the king had admired 
abroad his architects were ordered to reproduce at home. The conse- 
quence is that Munich is little more than an ill-arranged museum of 
iied specimens of foreign styles, frequently on a smaller scale, and 
generally in plaster, but reproducing with more or less fidelity build- 
ings of all ages and styles, though in nine cases out of ten designed for 
other purposes, and carried out in different materials. 

Had the king, on the other hand, insisted that his architects should 
copy nothing, but must produce buildings original in design and 
adapted to the climate of Germany and the usages of the nineteenth 
century, he had it in his power to be the founder of a school of Art 
which would have rendered his name illustrious in all future ages. 
Probably such a conception was as much beyond the calibre of the 
royal patron’s mind as it might have exceeded the talent of his 
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artists to execute it. Unfortunately the reiDroduction of tlie Par- 
thenon or the Pitti Palace enabled flatterers to suggest that he had 
equalled Pericles or the Medici, and it was not thought necessary to 
hint that the printer who multiplies the work of a great poet need not 
necessarily be as great as the author of the first conception. To the 
architects it was Elysium ; — they had only to measure and repeat : 
authority sanctioned all blunders and relioTed the aidist from all 
responsibility. 

The experiment was so novel, at least in Germany, that it was at 
first hailed with enthusiasm ; but after this has subsided, the mind recoils 
from the total want of thought displayed in the buildings at Munich, 
and common-sense is revolted at their want of adaptation to the circum- 
stances in which they are placed. The result may eventually prove 
fortunate for the development of the art of Architecture. The king 
has placed before his countrjmeii specimens of all schools and all 
styles; and the contemplation of these may arouse the German mind to 
emulate their beauties instead of servilely copying their details. But 
meanwhile the mind of the student is puzzled by the variety of 
examples submitted for his admiration. Is it the Walhalla or the Aue 
Kirche he is to admire? — the Konigs Ban or the AVittelbacher Palace ? 
To which end of the Ludwig Strasse is he to look for his model of an 
arch? It may prove to be a useful school; but it is now only a 
chaos, and no master’s hand exists to guide the student’s mind through 
the tortuous mazes of the unintellectual labyrinth in which he finds 
himself involved. It is difficult to imagine in what direction the tide 
may ultimately turn. If the German mind is capable of originality 
in Art, it ought to be for good. They have copied everything, and 
exhausted themselves with imitations ad nauseam* It remains to be 
seen whether they can now create anything worthy of admiration. 

Ecclesiastical. — Munich. 

One of the earlier churches undertaken by the late king was that 
of St. Ludwig, in the street of the same name. It was designed by 
Gartner, in the so-called Byzantine style. Externally the building 
is flat, and has little to recommend it, except some very tastefully 
executed ornaments in stucco. The two towers that flank it are 
placed so far apart as scarcely to group with the rest of the design, 
and are in themselves as lean and as ungraceful conceptions as any that 
have been perpetrated during this century. JnteT’nally, the fiescoes 
which cover its walls redeem its architectural defects, and are in fact 
the only excuse for the employment of a style so little tractable as this 
is. If a law were in existence, either artistic or statutory, that frescoes 
shall only be used in conjunction with this style, no one of course would 
object to its employment. But it is difficult to discover any reason 
why a building in any other style should not be so designed as to admit 
of painted decorations being introduced, so as to cover every foot of 
space from the floor to the roof ridge ; and if it is so, the idea that 
Byzantine churches only should be so decorated can only be consi- 







Far more successful tlian either of these is the Basilica erected 
under the superintendence of Ziehland ; which, as a whole, is perhaps 
one of the most successful of modern iuiitatiYc churches. Its dimen» 
sions are considerable, being 285 ft. in length, with a width of 
114 ft. ; with the apse, narthex, &c., coYering nearly 40,000 ft. Ex- 
ternally the simplicity of the style has prevented any offence against 
taste being committed, and the portico is a simple arcaded porch, in 
good proportion with the rest, and suggestive of the interior. Inter- 
nally the arrangement is that, on a smaller scale, of the Basilicas of 
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dered as one of those self-imposed ta-ammeLs so characteristic of the 
modern school of Art. In hxet, the art of forging fetters to be worn 
for display, seems the great discovery of the Itevival ; and, though a 
knowledge of the means by which this is done is necessary to under- 
stand the arts of other countries also, its trammels are nowhere so 
prominent and so universally adopted as in Munich. 

The Aue Kirche, which was proceeding simultaneously wdtli the 
Ludwig Kirche, is another prominent example of the same system. It 
is in the late attenuated German Gothic style, withont aisles or break 
of any sort externally ; and, as an architectural design, very little to be 
admired; but its pointed windows, like St. Ludwig’s frescoes, are 
suj^posed to redeem its other defects. It need hardly be added that 
if the one is right the other must be wrong; two diametrically opposed 
modes of decorating and building, to be used in the same age for the 
same purposes, can hardly both be equally good ; and in these two 
instances, at all events, neither can be considered successful in an 
architectural point of view. 


220 . 


Exterior View of the Basilica at Munich. 


From a Photograph. 
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tlie old St. Paiirti, or St, Peter’s at Eome ; — a nave 60 ft. wide, and 
two side aisles, divided from each other hj sixty-four monolithic 
columns of grey marble, with white marble capitals, each of a diSereiit 
design, but all elegant, and all appropriately modelled to bear the 
impost of an arch. The timbering of the open roof is perhaps too 
light, and has a somewhat flimsy appearance. 

Except the pillars and their capitals, there is scarcely an architec- 
tural moulding or ornament throughout the interior. Every part 
is painted, and depends on painting for its effect ; and though the 
result is satisfactory and beautiful, it might easily have been better. 
The old hasilioa-bnilders had an excuse for omitting architectural 
details. They borrowed their pillars from older edifices, and had not 
art sufficient to do anything beyond building a plain rubble or 
brick wall over those pillars, and then trying to hide its poveidy by 
gilding and paint. Though the canons of the Munich school of Art 
would not allow anything but servile copjung, even of defects, there 
can be no doubt l^ut that an architectural archivolt from capital, 
to capital, bolder stringcourses, and mouldings round the windo\^'s, 
would not only have improved the interior immensely, but would have 
aided the effect of the painted decorations, and given value to the 
frescoes, wliich, ffir want of framing, lose considerably of the effect 
they might otherwise have produced. As these things, however, did 
not exist in the original, it is not fair to blame th.e arcliiteot for 
3iot introducing them in the copy. The task proposed to him was to 
reproduce a basilica of the fifth centuiy, and the standard by which it 
must he judged is how far, in the nineteenth century, he has repro- 
duced the arts of that peiiod of decay and degradation. He could easily 
have improved on his model, but that was forbidden. Such being the 
case, it would he easy to point out other defects than those above 
noted; but on the whole there is probably no modern church more 
satisfactory, or which, from the simplicity of its arrangement, and the 
coinpleteness and elegance of its details, produces so solemn and so 
pleasing an effect. 

Walhalla. 

Is the W'alhalla a church ? If not, it w^ould be difficult to say what 
it is. At all events there seems to he no other class under wliich it 
can well he ranged. Externally it has no merit but that of being an 
exact and literal coipj of the Parthenon ; but situated on a lone hill on 
the banks of the Danube, surroiinded by the tall roofs of German vil- 
lages, and village spires, without one single object to suggest how^ it 
came there, it is the most singular piece of incongruity that Architec- 
ture ever perpetrated. Minerva descending in Cheapside to separate 
two quarrelling cabmen could hai'dly be more out of place. Internally, 
too, the strange mixture of German’^sagas with Grecian myths, and the 
clothing of German traditions and German savages with the exquisite 
poetry and grace of Grecian Art, pi’oduces an effect so utterly false 
as to be painful. 
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The architect, no doubt, saved himself an enormous amount of 
trouble and of thought when he detemiined on reproducing literally 
a copy of the Parthenon, and he also escaped an immense amount of 
responsibility by adopting so celebrated a design in all its integrity. 

It would have taken him years of patient study to produce anything 
original at all approaching it in merit ; and we know that neither Klenze 
nor any modern architect could possibly design anything so perfect. 
Kotwithstanding all this, there is nothing in all the principles of the 
art so certain as that any carefully elaborated design would have been 
better than this, if appropriate to the situation and ihe climate, and if 
it expressed truthfully and clearly the objects for which the building 
was erected, as well as the feelings of the age in which it was 
executed.' Though Klenze only did what most of his brother architects 
are doing, it was treason against the noble art he professes; and his 
oiDportunities have been such that he is more to blame than most of his 
brethren for the present state of the art in this respect. 

Fortunately the architectural ari’angement of the interior has some 
novelty, combined with considerable appreciation of the elements of 
Grecian Art, and, putting aside all question as to 
its appropriateness and all reference to the mean- 
ing of its decorations, it reproduces not unworthily 
the effect of such a hall as might have existed in 
Greece in the days of her prime. Had Klenze 
been content to reproduce the interior of the 
Parthenon with the same servility as he did the ' 

exterior, he would have lost a great opportunity 
of showing how easily the details of Greek Archi- 
tecture lend themselves to modern purposes, 
when a|)plied ■with a sufficient amount of care and 
thought. The hall, -^^hicli is 50 ft. wide by 150 
in length, is divided into three nearly square 
compartments by projecting piers. The light is 
pleasingly introduced in sufficient quantities 
through the roof, the sculpture well disposed, 
and altogether it may be considered as one of the 
most elegant as -w^ell as one of the richest halls 
which have been produced in this century. Its ^ 

great and only worthy rival is St. George’s Hall, Liverpool,— the two 
forming curious illustrations of the adaptability of Grecian or Eoman 
Architecture to our modern purposes. , 

The Euhmes-halle is a better attempt at apptying the detail 
of pure Greek Architecture to modern monumental purposes. Here 
the statue is meant to be everything ; and the architecture not only 
allows it -fco be so, but aids the effect by tying, as it were, the statue to 
the hill-side, and suggesting a reason for its being there, while the 

$ 



^ original for 501 . ; yet the picture is quite as appropriate 

work by Holman Hunt, while we can huy an to London as to Milan, 
excellent copy of the Spozalizia of Raphael 
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Hiibmes-halle, near Munich. From a Photograph, 


bnilding is kept so low and subordinate as rather to aid the colossal 
effect of the statue than to interfere with it. So far, therefore, as 
the Grecian principle of design was thought indispensable for the 
sctilptnre, the application of the Grecian Doric Order was not only 
legitimate but appropriate, and has been effected with more skill and 
originality in this instance than is to be found in any other adaptation 
of it in Munich. 


SeCULAB. — 

The Glyptothek is one of the earliest as it is one of the best of 
Klenze’s IMnnich designs. As in the Enhmes-halle, there is a certain 
amount of appropriateness in a Classical windowless bnilding being 
erected to contain ancient sculptures, or modern exam2des executed on 
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Glyptothek, Munich. From a Photograph, 
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tlie .same principles; and both externally and intei-naliy iliis gallery 
is singularly well an’anged for ilie purpose to which it ^vas to ho 
applied. Having been erected before any buildings existed in its 

neighbourhood, the architect docs not 
seem to have foreseen that it would 
appear low when brought into com- 
petition with taller edifices ; and this 
defect is further increased by the size 
of the portico ; which, though elegant 
and well-designed in itself, is too 
large for the structure to which it is 
attached. The Exhibition building, 
which forms the pendant to the 
Glyptotliek on the opposite side of 
the square, avoids these defects by 
being placed on a lofty stylobate, and 
its portico approached by a handsome 
flight of steps. It thus gains con- 
siderahly in dignity, though it is at 
the expense of its older and less pre- 
tentious neighbour. 

Internally the Glyptothek is better 
ari’anged and better lighted than any 
other sculpture-gallery in Europe;^ 
and although the ornaments on the 
roof may he open to the reproach of 
heaviness, they were the fruit of the 
first attempt to eniploy Grecian de- 
tails ill this manner, and the^^ are 
always elegant and appropriate ; and 
with a better treatment as to colour 
and gilding, these defects might he 
made much less prominent. 

The Pinacotliek, which was erected 
about the same time by the same archi- 
tect, is in some respects superior to 
the Glyptothek. Both externally and 
internally the design is that of a pic- 
ture-gallery, and so clearly expressed 
that it is impossible to mistake it ibr 
anything else. ITie materials too— 
brick with stone dressings— are left to 
tell their own tale, and add to the air 
of truthfulness which pervades the 
whole building. The worst feature of the design is the glazed arcade 
extending the whole length of the front on the principal storey. It is 



224. Plan of Pinacothek, Munich. 
Scale 100 feet to l inch. 


^ The mode iu which the Eginetau marbles fall to the lot of a nation which cannot erect 
are liglited and seen here, goes far to obviate a more suitable building fortius puiyose than 
even an Englishman's regret that they did not the British IMuscum. 
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quite true tliat tliere are similar arcades in the Vatican, wliicli it lias 
been found necessary subsequently to glaze in order to protect tlieir 
frescoes from tlie aimospberio induences ; but it is a singular instance 
of tlie Chinese habit of mind of Munich architects that they should 
build a glazed arcade in imitation of those a.t Rome which have been 
so perverted from their original purpose. One-fourth or one-sixth 
of the window-space would have been more than siifficient for this 
corridor, and architecturally the back of the building is far more satis- 
factory than the front, though there are two stories of commonplace 
windows under the Order that represents this pretentious arcade in the 
front. They, however, are useful, and consequently easily excused ; 
whereas the corridor is so hot in summer, and so cold in winter, that it 
cannot be used as an approach to the galleries ; and at all seasons so 
exposed to atmospheric changes that it is impossible to preserve the 
frescoes with which its walls are adorned. In other respects the 



225. Half Section, half Elevation of Pinacothek, Munich, Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 


arrangement of the gallery is the most perfect yet devised for its 
purposes. Xotliing can be finer than the range of great galleries down 
the centre for large pictures, of smaller cabinets on one side, and (if 
properly designed) of a corridor of approach on the other. It would 
nevertheless have been better if the entrance had been in the centre 
of the principal front, and the staircase projected ont behind ; but the 
object evidently \vas to use the corridor, though that advantage has 
])een lost in consequence of the way in which the design was carried out. 

Behind this gallery a new one has recently been erected, which 
certainly is original, inasmuch as it is unlike any building that ever 
was erected before, and, it is to be hoped, ever will he erected here- 
after ; hut it loses the advantage of even this merit by pretending to be 
in the Byzantine style, though adorned externally with frescoes, the sub- 
jects and design of winch most unmistakably belong to the present hour. 
But, in addition to these defects, the building is unpleasing in form, 
and so deficient in light and shade as to he positively disagreeable. 
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Tlie Royal Palace at Mimicli is by no means so successful an attempt 
as tliese last-named buildings. The facade towards tbe Theater Platz is 
only a bad copy, on a reduced scale, of the Palazzo Pitti at Florence ; 
and as if it were not degradation enough to see its bold rustication 
repeated in bad stucco, the eifect is further deteriorated by an increase 
in the relative size and frequency of the apertures, and the introduc- 
tion of a very lean range of pilasters in the upper stories, and a conse- 
quent diminution of the projections as a compromise between the rusti- 
cations and the Order. The garden front has less pretension, and is 
consequently less open to criticism ; but at best it is scarcely superior 
to a stuccoed terrace in the Regent’s Park, and executed in the same 
material, tlie only striking difference being that the loggia in the centre 
is painted in fresco internally, but, as there is no colour elsewhere, it 
has moie the effect of a spot than a part of one great design. 



Tart of the Facade of the Public Library, Municli. 


Till veiy recently #lie Ludwig Strasso was the pride of Munick. 
Gartner’s great buildings, the Library, the University, the Blind 
School, Klenzo’s War OfSce, and the Palace of the Prince of Licht- 
enstein, were thought to be the m plus iHtra of Architecture. It is now 
admitted that, notwithstanding a certain elegance of detail, there is a 
painful monotony in the endless repetition of similar small openings 
in Gartner’s buildings, and a flatness of surface not redeemed by a 
machicolated cornice, for it is so small as to bo absurd if intended to 
represent a defensive expedient, and not sntBoient to afford shadow to 
such monotonous facades. !Nor is the dull monotony of the street much 
relieved by the introduction of a Eoman triumphal archway at one end, 
far too small to close such a vista, or a shadowless repetition of the 
Loggia dei Lanzi at the other. 

Ihe good people of Munich themselves seem aware of the mistak(3 
that has been made in the design of the Ludwig Strasse, inasmuch as 
they have commenced a new street, on nearly tbe same scale, at right 
angles to this, and extending from the Palace to the river. Instead, 
however, of the grand simplicity of its rival, the Maximilian Strasse 
IS of the gayest typo of modern Gothic, if the term Gothic can be 
applied to a style that is like nothing that ever existed in the Middle 
Ages; but it is assumed to acquire this rauk from having pointed 
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openings, wooden mnllions, and contorted mouldings, witli an occa- 
sional trefoil or qnatrefoil of tlie Wittelbacher Falace pattern. "Wliat 
file effect will be when finished, it is not easy to guess. As far as can 
be now judged, it is the flimsiest and most unsatisfactory attempt that 
has 3'et been made to reproduce the style of a bygone age. The 
Iiailway Station, on the other hand, may be considered as a successful 
attempt to adapt the brick architecture of medimval Italy to modern 
uses. The general design is very pleasing, and the details elegant ; 
and if it were not that the style is assumed to j)rohibit cornices and 
copings, the whole might be pronounced a success ; but it wants eye- 
brows, and there is a weakness arising from want of shadow -which 
reduces it to a very low grade in the scale of architectural effects. 

On the whole, the survey of the Eevival of Architecture, as seen at 
Munich, from the accession of Ludwig I. to the present day, is by no 
means encoiu’aging. Immense sums have been lavished, with the very 
best and highest motives— men of undoubted talent have been em- 
ployed, not only as architects, but. as sculptors and painters, to assist 
in completing what the architect designed ; but with all this, not one 
perfectly satisfactory building has been produced, and the general 
result may be considered as an acknowledged failure, inasmuch as 
the principles on which the school of Ludwig -was based are alread}^ 
ignored by that of Maximilian. It is not clear -^vhether it is the fault 
of the artists or their employers, but both are hampered and weighed 
down by the false idea that mere memory can ever supply the place 
of thought in the creation or production of works of Art. 

Berlin. 

Although the city of Berlin has not been remodelled to anything 
like the same extent as Munich, and the architectural movement there 
has not been heralded to the world with the same amount of self- 
laudation which the iiihahitants of the soutliern capital have indulged 
in, still the northern people seem on the whole to have been fully as 
successful, if not more so, in the architects that have been employed on. 
their great buildings. The I’evival also seems to be more real, and 
to have descended deeper, inasmuch as many of the modern houses in 
Berlin are models of elegance and good taste, while the private archi- 
tecture of Munich is commonplace to a degree astonishing in a city of 
such pretensions. 

The Prussians, however, are not a church-building race ; and they 
are very far from being successful in the few attempts they have made. 
One of the most prominent examples in Berlin is the Werder Kirclic 
near the Palace, a brick building in the so-called Gothic style, but both 
internally and externally as little to be admired as any structure of its 
class and age. It must, however, be mentioned that Schinkel, who 
designed it, was essentially a Classical architect, and understood or 
admired the Gothic style about as much as our Sir Christopher IVren. 
His owui original design for this church was Classic, and a far more 
beautiful and appropriate composition than the one which the then 



From a I’iiotograph. 


c school forced upon him. This 
more to be regretted for his sake, as his greatest executed 
design in his favourite style is the Xicholai Church at Potsdam, and, 
whether from his fault, or that of those who employed liim, cannot be 
considered successful as an architectural com 2 :)Osition. 

Externally the church consists of a nearly cubical block 120 ft. 
square in plan, by 87 in height, with a Corinthian portico attached to 
one side, far too small for its position, and with a great dome placed 
on the top, as much too large for the other proportions of the chui'ch. 
Internally the proportions are even worse, for it is practically a room 
105 ft. square, and 162 in height ! — a blunder which all tlie eh‘gaiices 
of detail, which ■Schinkel knew so well how to employ, can neither 
render tolerable nor even palliate in any degree. The truth seems to 
be that the Gennans have had very little experience in church-building 
of late years, and have no settled canons to guide them, -while it requires 
a man of no small genius or experience to foresee wliat the exact effect 
of his building will be when executed, though on the drawing-board it 
may seem to fulfil all the conditions of the problem.^ 


1 If the good people in Berlin carry out the de^^ign which is understood to have been 

the rebuilding of their cathedral according to accepted for that purpose, the result will be 
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Althougli Berlin cannot boast of any clmrob so beantifnl as 


Ziebland’s basilica, 
or so complete a 
forgery as tlie Wal- 
balla, lier Museum 
is a more perfect and 
more splendid build- 
ing than any of tlie 
cognate examples at 
Mnnicb. The por- 
tico consists of eigh- 
teen Ionic columns 
between two antae, 
extending in width to 
275 ft., and in height, 
from the ground to 
the top of the cor- 
nice, it measures 64 
ft. It has also the 
very unusual advan- 
tage of having no 
windows in its shade, 
but an open recess- 
ed staircase in the 
centre, sufficient to 
give meaning to the 
whole ; and, now that 
the internal wall is 
painted with frescoes 
— though these in 
themselves are by 
no means commend- 
able — it has more 
meaning and fewer 
solecisms than any 
other portico of the 
same extent which 
has been erected in 
modern Europe. The 
great defect is, per- 
haps, that it is not 
high enough for its 
situation. The space 
before it is large, and 
some of the buildings 



228. Plan of tlie Mnsenms at Berlin. Scale 100 ft. to 1 incb. 


around it are high, while the square block which conceals the dome in 


the centre is not sufficiently important to give the requisite height and 


something very dreadful indeed. It has all 
the faults of proportion of this church, hut 


designed with a strangeness and inelegance of 
detail which is very remarkable. 
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dignity to the building. It is also another proof of the extreme diffi- 
culty of adapting purely Classical Architecture to modern purposes, 
that most of the beauty and all the fitness of this beautiful portico 
disappear except when seen directly in front. The moment you view 
it in connection with the flanks, you perceive that it is only a mask to 
a very commonplace building, with three stories of rather mean win- 
dows inserted in a stuccoed wall 1 

It is difficult to understand why Schinkel did not light his upper 
storey, containing the picture galleries, from the roof. All modern 
experience goes to prove that the pictures would have gained by this 
iirrangeinent, and by it the exterior of the building would certainly 
have been brought much more in harmony with its portico. 



229 . View of the New Museum, Berlin. From Schinkcl’s own de^ign. 


Internally the square form of the building admitted of very little 
opportunity for ar'chitectural display; and the mode in which the 
picture gallery is crowded with screens takes it wholly out of the 
category of architectural designs, but the whole is in good taste, and 
the central hall with its dome is a very noble and well proportioned 
apartment, in perfect harmony with the portico, though, like it, 
overpowering the more utilitarian part of the building. 

Immediately in rear of this Museam another has been recently 
erected by Stiller, which, though making little or no pretensions to 
architectural display outside, is a far more satisflictory design as a 
whole than its more ambitious predecessor. In no part is there any 
attempt to make it appear anything but what it really is*-a thine -storied 
building, containing galleries for the accommodation of works of art; 
but the whole is carried out with so much judgment, and the details 
are so elegant, that, with infinitely more convenience and probably 
less than half the relative cost, it is as pleasing to look upon as 
SchinkeTs great creation. Its principal merit, however, consists in 
its internal an’angement. The great staircase — when its frescoes 
and decorations are completed, will probably be unmatched by 
any similar apartment in any building or palace in Europe, either for 
dimensions or design. It leads to a series of apartments on each 
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of tlic tliree floors, designed witli reference to the collection it was 
destined to contain, and tlie frescoes wliicli adorn each room are 
equally in accordance with its object. In fact, no modern palace, 
lunch less any modern innsenm, displays the same amoxmt of thonglit, 
or the same happj^ harmony of artistic design with ntilitarian pur- 
pose, as this building does. Without the introduction of a single 
detail that is not pleasing to contemplate, or which doas not add to the 
beauty of the whole, every part is decorated to the utmost extent con- 
sistent with the purposes of the Museum, and every ornament is 
approjniate to the place where it is found. 

Next to the new Museum, Schinkel’s best design in Berlin is the 
Theatre in the Gens-d’armes Place (Woodcut No. 215), which will be 
noticed further in the cl lapter on Theatres. 

Schinkel can hardly be said to have been equally successful in the 
facade he added to the old contorted design of the public library 
under the Linden. It is simple and well proportioned, and its details 
elegant and appropriate ; but the effect is monotonous and cold, and 
the little attic windows under the cornice lead one to suspect a sham 
which does not exist ; but its worst defect is, that its extreme severity 
is neither in accordance with its puiqDOses, nor in harmony with the 
older building to which, ill spite of the repudiation of its style, it is 
unfortunately attached. 

The Guard-house on the opposite side of the street has been much 
and deservedly admired. It is an elegant, and, as far as the Classical 
style would admit, an appropriate building for its purpose — much more 
so tlian that erected hy the same architect for the same qmrpose at 
Dresden. There is a massive simplicity about the Berlin example 
which speaks of resistance and security; at Dresden, the building, 
though pleasing both in proportions and detail, might be a casino, a 
villa, or anything. It bears no mark of its destination on its face. 

In all these, as in almost all his works, Schinkel adhered literally 
to the Revived Classical or Gothic styles as he understood them; the 
only important occasion on which he departed from those 
and attempted originality being in the design for the Bausehule, or 
Building Academy, situated near the Palace at Berlin. The design of 
this edifice is extremely simple. It is exactly square in plan, mea- 
suring 150 ft. each way, and is 70 ft. in height throughout. The lower 
storey is devotee! to shops ; the two next to the purposes of the insti- 
tution ; and above this is an attic in the roof, which latter is not, 
however, seen externally, as it slopes backwards to a courtyard in the 
centre. The ornamentation depends wholly on the construction, con- 
sisting only of piers between the windows, string-cornices marking 
the floors, a slight cornice, and the dressings of the windows and doors. 
All of these are elegant, and so far nothing can be more truthful or 
appropriate, the whole being of brick, which is visible everywhere. 
Notwithstanding all this, the Bausehule cannot be considered as 
entirely successful, in consequence of its arcbitect not taking sufli- 
ciontly into consideration the nature of the material he was about to 
employ dn deciding on its general characteristics. Its simple outline 
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of wliat is now the weakest place would have given the building that 
monumental character which elsewhere is obtained from massiveness of 
material. This would also have given vertically that light and shade 
which it is almost impossible to obtain from horizontal projections un- 
less stone or wood is employed. Though very nearly successful, this 
design fails in being quite so, because, though its details are per- 
fectly appropriate to the materials in which it is erected, its outline 
and general character are at variance with these, and belong to another 
class; had both been in accordance, it would have been Schinkers 


would have been admirably suited to a Florentine or Roman palace 
built of large blocks of stone, or to a granite edifice anywhere; but 
it was a mistake to, adopt so severe an outline in an edifice to be 
constructed of such small materials as bricks. Had Schinkel brought 
forward the angles of his building and made them more solid in 
appearance, he would have improved it to a great extent. . This would 
have been easy, as much less window space is required at the angles, 
where the rooms can be lighted from both sides, while the accentuation 


Part of the Facade of the Building School at Berlin, From Schinkel. 
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best perfoniiancG, and one of tlie most satisfactory stniotiires in Berlin. 
Even as it is, it marks an epoch in the art, when a man in Schinkers 
position dared to erect anything so original and so free from Classical 
or Gothic feeling as this design ceidainly is. 

Though these buildings ai^ not, it must be confessed, faultless, they 
have all a certain quality of grandeur and j)urpose about them which 
renders them pleasing and worthy of attention; but whether it arises 
from individnal caprice or a decadence of taste, some of the more recent 
erections of Berlin are far from being so satisfactory. The private resi- 
dence of the late King, under the Linden, now occupied by the Crown 
Prince and our Princess Royal, is, though of great pretence, still a 
very poor design. A low basement, meant only for ofSces, supports a 
portico of four Corinthian columns, covering two stories of windows, 
and these are repeated as pilasters all round the building. Over this 
is a very tall attic, overloaded with ornament, which is far from being 
in good taste. The whole looks more like an English country-house 
of the early Georgian era than anything that ought to be erected in 
Berlin at the present day. 

The new Exchange, too, is very much of the same character. A 
commonplace basement, rusticated on one side, and with a range of 
diminutive Doric columns on the other, supports a considerable number 
of Corinthian pillars on two faces, some detached, some stuck to the 
walls, some flattened into pilasters. There are two stories of windows 
under these pillars, and an attic above. The whole wdll be one of the 
most expensive and elaborately ornamented buildings in the city, but 
the amount of thought displayed is very small indeed, and its design 
very commonplace and questionable. 

If the Berlin architects, after so fair a start, are to sink to such 
mediocrity, it will be very sad indeed. But the state of private Archi- 
tecture gives great encouragement to the idea that better things may 
be looked for. In. no city of Europe has the elegance of Classical 
Art been so successfully applied to domestic edifices. In the new 
quarters of the city and the suburbs, especially about the Thiergarten 
and the Anhalt Gate, there are some specimens which it is really a 
pleasure to look upon. Seldom do we find pillars or pilasters running 
through two stories, and still more rarely do we find a cornice any- 
where but at tbe top of a building, which, of course, is the only place 
where it ought to he. The stringcourses are kept subordinate, but 
always mark the floors ; and each stoey is a complete design in itself. 
When oimament is applied, it is to the window-dressings or constructive 
features, and generally elegant and in good taste, so that the result of 
the w^hole is more satisfactory than any to he found elsewhere, not 
even excepting Paris. All that is wanted is a little more perseverance 
in the same course, that certain details may be more thoroughly 
naturalized, and the whole style settle into that completeness w^hich 
would prevent the probability of future aberration. 

Whether this will be the case or not is rather problematical. 
Already we find early French Renaissance ornaments and high roofs 
peeping through occasionally, and fashion, it is to he feared, wdll, as it 
generally does, prove too strong for common sense to be able to resist. 
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231. Group of Houses facing the TUiergarlen, Berlin, by Hitzig. 

It will be very sad indeed sliould this prove to be the case, for Monu- 
mental Architecture, to be satisfactory, must be in accordance with, 
and based upon, Domestic Art, if it is to be true and to speak to our 
feelings. Certainly there is no city in modem Europe tvhere the archi- 
tects have shown such aptitude in combining all that is elegant in tho 
Classical styles with the wants and requirements of modern habits; 
and if they now forsake the true path, it is difficult to say where we 
are to look for any indications of hope or promise for the future. 


Palace of Count Pourtales, Berlin. 




233. House at Dantzlg. From Hitzig, ‘ Ausgefulirte Bauwerke,’ 


The best class of the new houses at Berlin are of the type repre- 
sented in Woodcnt Ko. 231, where the windows are left to tell their own 
story, with only a slight rustication at the base of the building, a cornice 
at the top ; to these are added an occasional verandah or balcony, but 
which is neither a part of the construction, nor interferes in any way 
with the main lines of the design. With these simple elements mimeroiis 
veij elegant and imposing mansions have been erected of late years — 
some much richer than this example, some few plainer ; but all exhibiting 
the same strict adherence to truth, and the same absence of affectation. 

Occasionally, as in the house of Count Ponrtales just completed, 
there is, perhaps, too evident an attempt to reproduce Grecian details 
in more severity than is quite compatible with modern Domestic Archi- 
tecture; but when the whole is so elegant as this example, and when 
no really essential part of the design is sacrificed to produce this effect, 
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the introduction of these Classic details is pardonable. In the museum 
and studio which Klenze built for Count Eacyzinski, the principles of 
Greek Art are carried far beyond what are found in this palace,— -to 
such an extent, indeed, is Grecian feeling carried there, as to amount 
to affectation ; but this is a rare circumstance at Berlin. 

Another gradation of this style is illustrated in Woodcut Nfo. 233, 
which, though situated atDantzig, is by a Berlin architect ; and though 
ornamented with Classical details, approaches more nearly to Mediseval 
feeling. This tendency is, in fact, the rock on which the style will 
probably be shipwrecked. Already the Eomantic School in Germany 
is obtaining immense influence; and although all the attempts they 
have hitherto made in Gothic Architecture have proved utter failures, 
still the architects are working hard, and, with the examples of w^hat 
has been done in France and England before their eyes, may easily 
produce as good forgeries as we have done— ^ they wish it. Let us 
hope they may be saved this last and lowest stage of architectural 
debasement. 

Deesjden. 

Only two buildings of any importance have been erected at Dresden 
of late years, besides Schinkers Guard-house mentioned above. The 
first of these is the new theatre ; the other the new picture gallery ; 
both by Semper. 

The arrangement of the picture gallery is copied from that of the 
Pinacothek at Munich, with only such changes as the necessities of the 
situation rendered necessary. The front towards the Zwirner has 
much the same galleried arrangement ; but the openings are smaller, 
the piers more solid, and anything more in accordance with common 
sense would have been strangely out of- place in a facade forming as 
this does the fourth side of the Zwirner Coui't. On the front towards 
the river a third tier of galleries has been erected, lighted from the roof, 
which gives — externally — a considerable degree of dignity and solidity 
to the principal storey; and the centre is an elegant and an appropriate 
piece of design, though a little wanting in the dignity its situation 
seems to demand. 

Little or nothing has been done in Dresden in Private or Domestic 
Architecture that is at all worthy of admiration. The new buildings 
are as commonplace as the old, any imposing effect they may possess 
arising from their dimensions alone ; while occasional copies of Yene- 
tian palaces, and attempts in the style which modern German architects 
call Gothic, betray an unsettled state of public opinion in this matter, 
and a want of purpose which can only lead to confusion and to bad 
taste. 

■ Yienxa, 

The modern buildings of Vienna do not show that its inhabitants 
have profited by the movement taking place in other parts of Germany, 
or care more for the display of architectural design than their fore- 
fathers did at any period since the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

It is true that in a fit of enthusiasm arising from the acquisition 
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of tlie statue of Theseus by Canova, they, too, determined on having a 
Walhalla in which to enshrine their purchase, and forthwith commenced 
the erection of a copy of the so-called Temple of Theseus at Athens. 
Had they paused to investigate the matter a little, it would probably 
have been found that the temple they were copying was really dedi- 
cated to Mars, and that the shrine of their new god was of a different 
shape and style altogether. But the Viennese ai'e not antiquarians, so 
this did not matter. Had they been architects, they would have known 
that to be seen to advantage the Grecian Doric Order must be placed on 
a height where it can be looked up to, and the Grecians in consequence 
always chose elevated sites for their temples. There are no hills in 
Vienna suited for this purpose ; but there are some grand old bastions 
which would have formed the noblest terraces for such a building, had 
the idea suggested itself to them. The next best place was the crest of 
the glacis, where it could have been approached, though in a far less 
degree, on an ascending plane ; but even this advantage was neglected, 
and they finally determined on erecting it at t?ie bottom of the ditch ! 

When the Edinburgh people placed their Doric institution at the 
foot of the mound, it was as great a mistake as they well could make ; 
but a Doric peiistylar temple at the bottom of the ditch of a fortress 
surpasses everything that has yet been done in the way of architec- 
tural bathos. 

We may hope there has been an improvement in taste and judg- 
ment since then, as they are now 
erecting on the glacis a Gothic 
church, which will really be a 
very beautiful building. As 
will be seen from the plan, it 
is practically a copy of •Co- 
logne Cathedral on a reduced 
scale, being 295 ft. in length 
externally, with a nave 94 ft. 
wide internally ; and inside the 
transept it is 160 ft. from wall 
to wall ; so it is really a first- 
class church, so far as dimen- 
sions go. Its details are all 
designed with elegance, and 
executed with care ; so that, 
when completed, it will pro- 
bably be the best modern re- 
production of the stylo of Co- 
logne Cathedral. The poetry 
and abandon of the older ex- 
amples wall be wanting ; but 
after the completion of one or 
two such buildings we shall be 



Plan of the Votif Kirche in the glacis at Vienna. 
Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 


saved from the monstrosities of that strange style which the Germans 
have recently been in the habit of assuming were Gothic ! 
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A still larger cEuroE Eas recently been erected as tlie Gatbedral of 
Tdnz. It is 400 ft. long internally, and tlie transept is 188 ft. from 
wall to wall internally. It Eas only one western tower instead' 
of two, and is neitEer so ricE in ornament nor so complete in its 
details as tEe Yiennese example. BotE, Eoweyer, are very grand 
cEurcEes, and probably indicate that tlie future style of ecclesiastical 
edifices in Austria will— as witli ns— be in the style of tlie Middle 
Ages. If this sEoiild be the case, of course we can look for notbing 
from that country but reproductions of bygone designs. In a country 
so intensely CatEolic as Austria, this will at least be appropriate, and 
the adoption of this system there need be lamented only in an artistic 
point of view; if we may judge from the very little they have clone 
in past ages, this cannot be a subject of deep regret to the arcliitec- 
tural world. 

The most striking, as well as the most extensive, new building in 
or about Vienna, is the new Imperial Arsenal; and this is all the more 
creditable, inasmuch as this class of design is generally handed over 
to the engineer, and he is left to provide as best he can for the 
utilitarian exigencies of the case, with little, if any, reference to tlie 
artistic effect. In this instance, tliougE the whole is of brick, with 
only the slightest possible admixture of stone dressings in the more 
ornamental parts, the different blocks have been so arranged that their 
purpose is easily understood, and in order that they may group pleas- 
ingly with those around it. 

It is an immense square of building, measuring about 650 ft. in 
front by nearly 2000 ft. in depth. At each angle is a great casemated 
barrack. Between these the longer sides are occupied by blocks of 
storehouses. Opposite the entrance is the chapel, and in the centre are 
the cannon-foundry and small-arms workshops. 

Besides these, fronting the entrance, is the armoury; — by far the 
most ornate portion of the group, and a very pleasing specimen of the 
style of brick architecture adopted by the Italians in the Middle Ages. 
It may be objected that the style is too ornate, the parts too small and 
florid for the purpose to which they are here applied; and it is true 
that a more severe and massive style would have been more appro- 
priate to the purpose;— -but as it is in a courtyard, and not seen from 
the outside, this objection is hardly tenable, the effect of the whole 
being so pleasing that we must overlook such slight failings in this in- 
artistic country. 

At Pesth a Jews’ synagogue has just been completed in the same 
style, and by the same architect, — L. Forster; Avhich is the most 
striking building in that city. There is an affectation of Orientalism 
in the balloon-like cupolas — certainly not Oriental — which crown the 
towers and angles, and, being gilt, detract considerably from the 
otherwise sober appearance of the structure. Kotwithstanding this, 
nothing can well be more elegant than the mode in which the various 
bands of different coloured bricks are disposed, and the way in which 
they bind the various parts of the design together. The stone-work 
of the windows is also more than usually well designed, and in 



I 235. View of the Synagogue at Pesth. 


I perfect harmony with the details of the brick edifice to which they 

I belong. Greatness and grandeur are of coin-se iinathiinable in this 

I style and with this material, but tlie mode in which it is used at the 

if JMunich and other railway stations in Germany, with the taste dis- 

I played in this Synagogue, and in the Arsenal at Vienna, shows that a 

k very considerable amount of elegance can be attained by the use of 

^ difterent coloured biicks with a slight admixture of stone and of terra- 

cotta ornaments ; and there is no reason why these materials should 
not be employed with the most modern as well as with the Medimval 
styles. 

1 Although there are, besides this, some very large and important 

buildings in Pesth, and some very picturesquely situated ones in 
P)uda, there are none which can pretend to any architectural beauty. 
They are all according to the usual recipe, — pilasters and plaster, 
adorned with white or 3’ellow wash, relieved by green Venetian blinds. 
At Vienna another element is introduced, very destructive of archi- 
tectural effect, in the double windows which it is found necessary 
to employ everywhere. The outer ones in consequence being fiiish 
with the wall, there is no apparent depth of reveal to the windows, 
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and the wRole is as flat and unmeaning as it well can Be. YTien we 
add to tRis tliat all tRe walls are stuccoed and all tRe more delicate 
mouldings cRoked by repeated coats of wRitewasR, it is easy to under- 
stand Row vain it would be to look for any very pleasing examples of 
ArcRitectural Art among tRe modem Rouses of Vienna or its neigh- 
bourRood. 

TRe great naonastic establishments wliicR still exist in various parts 
of the Austrian dominions would Rave afforded numberless opportuni- 
ties for architectural display among a more artistic people ; but none 
of them are remarkable for any evidence of taste in this direction. 
One of the oldest and most celebrated is Klosterneuberg, near Vienna, 
In the year 1730, the Emperor Charles VI. commenced the present 
buildings on a scale of such magnificence that they are still incomplete ; 
but the parts that Rave been finished show so little real artistic feeling, 
that this is hardly a subject of regret. 

The most splendid of these establishments is, perhaps, the great 
Convent of Mdlk. It stands on a rock overhanging the Danube, in a 
situation so grand and so picturesque that it is difficult to understand 
an architect not being inspired by it to do something beautiful. Not- 
withstanding this, it would not be easy to point out any building in 
Europe of the same pretensions which possesses so little poetry of 
design as this. Its flanks externally are not unlike 
those of the Escurial— plain, barrack-like buildings of 
great extent, pierced with numberless windows, but 
without any ornament. The 
church occupies the same 
relative position as that of 
the Escurial, with a dome in • 
the centre and two west- 
ern towers ; and these are 
crowned by the contorted 
bulbous spires so prevalent 
throughout the Austrian do- 
minions. 

Several of the smaller 
establishments, perched on 
rocks, or nestling in secluded 
valleys, are picturesque or 
pleasing, in spite of the style 
in which they are built. But 
not one, so far as is known, 
is worthy of admiration as 
an object of Art. 

What we really miss most 
in reviewing the Architectural history of Germany arc the village 
churches and the country seats of the noblemen or squires, which form 
the bulk and the charm of the Architectural objects of this country. 
Even in the Middle Ages the village churches of Germany were little 
more than plain halls, without aisles or clerestory, — polygonal at one 




236. German Spire at Prague. 


23?. German Spire at 
Kuttenburg. 
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end, witli a few tall, missliapen windows at tlie side, and a rnde wooden 
roof over all. The single spire, which was intended to be their external 
ornament, was generally placed on a square tow^’er without buttresses 
or break, and the transition between the two parts was seldom even 
broken by battlements or pinnacles. After the Reformation, as may 
be easily understood, it was worse. The body of the church was little 
better than a barn ; the tower was, if possible, even plainer • and its 
spire, always in Austria and generally elsewhere, of the curious bulbous 
character which is even now so common ; ^ their only merit being that 
^ no two spires are like one another; but though the strange unmeaning 
vagaries in which the architects have indulged maybe creditable to 
their ingenuity, they are by no means so to their taste. 

The country seats are even more objectionable. With the fewest 
possible exceptions, the feudal castles are deserted and in ruins, and 
there is nothing to replace them. A man may travel from the Baltic to 
the Adriatic without seeing a single gentleman’s seat or country house 
worthy of the name. If a nobleman has a mansion where he can reside 
on his lands, it is only like a large public building at the end of a 
village, wdth an avenue of well-clipped limes leading from the front 
door to the public road, and perhaps an acre or two of ground laid out 
as a formal flower-garden. The most beautiful sites in the loveliest 
scenery are utterly neglected. The conviction is everywhere forced 
upon us that the Germans as a people have none of that real apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of nature which in this country goes so far to 
redeem our want of knowledge or of true feeling for Art in general. 
The country has no charms for them, and it is very questionable 
whether Art can be true or deep-felt without a love of Nature. At all 
events, in so far at least as Architecture is concerned, it seems in Ger- 
many to be an exotic forced into a transitory bloom in the hot-beds of 
the cities, but having no real existence beyond their walls — a matter 
of education or of fashion, but not a necessity, or a thing in which 
the people really take a deep or heai'tfelt interest. 

Beene. 

Although Switzerland is not in reality a part of Germany, it seems 
hardly worth while to devote a separate chapiter to a country wdiich, 
during the three hundred years over which this history extends, has 
only erected one building of sufficient importance to be mentioned. 
Being principally Protestant and generally poor, it is hardly to be 
expected that any new or important churches would be found ; and the 
cities. are, as a general rule, hardly important enough to indulge in 
any great display ill their municipal buildings. 

Recently, however, they have erected a Federal Palace at Berne, 
which is perhaps the best modern specimen of the Florentine style that 
has yet been attempted. The centre especially is bold and well de- 


^ Woodcuts 236 and 237 are selected as favourable specimens of these spires — if they may 
be so called. 




Federal Palace at Berne. From a Photograph. 


and with, its deep balcony, and the range of open arches under 
cornice, it has a dignity worthy of the style, and very superior 
of the same class at Munich or elsewhere. The wings are 
eqnal to the dignity of the centre. So bold a cornice suggests 
requires somotliing more important than a plain tiled roof; and the 
least over the great hall at the end, — ought to have had as 
bold a parapet as the central division of the front. These, however, are 
minor defects; and,- taken as a whole, it is one of the most sitccessfal, 
as it is, for its situation and jinrposes, one of the most appropriate 
buildings of the present day, and forms a singular and instructive 
contrast with the Parliament Houses which we were erecting simul- 
taneously and for the same identical pinposes. 

Putting on one side, for the present, the question whether the Swiss 
building is not too literal a transcript of the Florentine style, a com- 
parison of the two buildings fairly raises the question wliicli of these 
two styles — assuming we must adopt one of them — would be most suit- 
able for the situation at Westminster. 

Taking the outline of Barry’s river facade (Woodcut No. 208) as a 
basis for comparison, let us suppose a block like tlie centre of the 
Bernese Federal Palace placed at either end, where the Speaker’s and 
Black Pod’s houses now stand ; between these a central block, more 
but of the same height as the wings, and occupying the same 
extent of ground as the centre division of the Parliament Houses ; 
and then these joined by curtains four stories in height, like that at 
Berne, but more ornamental in character, which their being recessed 
would render quite admissible. Which would have been the nobler 
building, or the best suited to our purposes ? 
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The first answer that occurs is, that, though so much larger in hulk, 
owing to the increased height, the Florentine hiiilding would have 
been very ranch cheaper — probably to the extent of one-half, in the 
architectural parts at least. 

The next reply would be that it is more suited to our climate, 
having no deep undercuttings to be choked up with soot, and no 
delicate mouldings to be eaten away by damp and frost. 

The Bernese style would have combined perfectly with towers ot 
any height, or domes of any extent. 

It would have produced a far more massive and a manlier building, 
and therefore more appropriate to its pui-poses, than one carried out 
ill the elaborately elegant hut far too delicate style employed in the 
Westminster design. 

Internally it would have demanded painting and sculpture, not of 
the Mediaeval type, but of the highest class the art of the day could 
furnish ; while the furniture and decorations must all have been of the 
most modern and most elegant patterns. 

In addition to these advantages, the Hall and the Abbey would have 
been left in the repose of truth and beauty, not, as they now are, in 
competition with a modern rival imitating their ornamentation, but 
far surpassing them in richness of display. 

A few years hence, few probably will dispute that a simpler, a more 
massive, and more modern style would have been far better suited for 
our Parliament Houses than the one adopted. Whetlier it ought to be 
the one the Swiss have employed is a question not so easily answered. 
It seems however clear that they are nearer the truth than ourselves ; 
and with some modifications their style might be so adapted as to 
make it approach more nearly to what is really right and truthful 
than anything which we have yet seen in modern times. 
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I. — Belgium. 

There is a group of small nationalities extending from tlie northern 
honndary of France to the Arctic Sea, along the shores of the ocean, 
which may safely be grouped together ; and, as far as their Architec- 
tural history during the Renaissance period is concerned, may be *dis- 
posed of in a short chapter— not on account of any affinity of race 
or similarity of taste which exists among them, but simply because 
during the three centuries to whicli this volume is confined they have 
done very little indeed in the way of artistic building, and done that 
little badly. 

Much could not be hoped for from the Scandinavian group, inasmuch 
as, during the Middle Ages, when all the world were cultivating with 
success the art of Architecture, they erected very few buildings that 
were remarkable in any respect, and scarcely one that was original. 
Indeed they showed no taste for architectural display during that 
period, and it is consequently hardly to be expected that they should 
have developed any at an age when the more artistic nations 
of Europe were forsaking the wonderful styles they had for centuries 
been bringing to perfection. Still less could it be supposed that they 
should either have invented a new iDrocess, or done anything worthy 
of notice by that mode of proceeding which had proved so fatal in 
every other land. 

The honest Dutch are, and were, too matter-of-fact a people ever to 
excel in any decorative art. In Painting they delighted in reproduc- 
ing nature literally but truthfully, but with the rarest possible excep- 
tions never went beyond the limits of what might have been observed ; 
so in Architecture, good, honest, prosaic buildings, suitable for the 
uses for which they were designed, were all they cared to erect. 

Better things might have been expected of the Belgians. During 
the Middle Ages, architectural magnificence was in Belgium certainly 
one, if not the principal, mode of display ; and the country is even 
now covered with the gorgeous monuments which resulted from this 
taste. It is true her cathedrals are neither so pure nor so artistic- 
ally perfect as those of France or England, and that her town-halls 
are, generally at least, more remarkable for their dimensions and for 
the richness of their details than for the beauty of their design ; but 
still the Belgians were a building people, and strove always to build 
ornamentally. It is not at first sight very apparent why they should 
suddenly have ceased to indulge in a pursuit they had followed with 
such zeal, nor why, when they did return to it, they showed less 
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aptitude for it tlia,n is to be found in any of the neiglibonring lands. It 
may partly be that the Belgians are not essentially an artistic people ; 
but a great deal is also due to the practical loss of liberty which 
resulted from their connection with Charles V., and from their falling 
into the power of Thilip of Spain, whose iron rule put a stop to any 
national display. The loss of their commerce also, in consequence of 
the discoveries of Columbus and Vasco de Gama, deprived them of the 
means, even if they had had the taste, to continue the lavish exj^enditure 
they had hitherto indulged in on objects of architectural ma^gnificence. 

To this must be added that the Eeforination, although it did not 
change the outward form of the religion of the people, still destroyed 
that unhesitating faith in an all-powerful and undivided Church, 
which could do all and save all, and which consequently led men to 
lavish their wealth and devote their talents to purposes which were 
siire of some reward at least in this world, and certain of undoubted 
recompense in the next. 

Antwerp was the only one of the Belgian cities where the water 
was deep enough opposite her quays to be used by the larger vessels 
which, in consequence of the discoveries of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese in the sixteenth century, came to be employed in long sea 
voyages ; and she consequently retained something of her ancient 
pi’osperity long after Ghent and Bruges had sunk into comparative 
insignificance ; and as a natural consequence of this, Antwerp) has 
more the appearance of a modern town than any of her rivals except 
Brussels, and possesses some buildings in the Eenaissance style which 
are worthy of attention. 

The principal of these is the Hotel de Ville, erected in 1581 by a 
native architect of the name of Cornelius de Vriendt, and a very fair 
specimen of the style of the ^riod. The width of the facade is 305 ft., 
with a height to the top of the comice of 102 ft. This height is 
divided into four stories ; first, a bold, deep arcade, then two stories of 
windows of large dimensiouts, but each of them divided into four com- 
partments by large heavy ^ne mullions, which not only prevent 
their appearing too large, buPmake them part of the whole design, 
and part of the surface of the wall in 'which they are |)laced. Each 
window is separated from thp one next to it by pilasters, and above 
that there is an open gallery^binder the roof, with square pillars with 
bracket capitals in front. The employment of this oj)en loggia in this 
position is most successful, as it gives shadow without unnecessary 
projection, and seems to suggest the roof, while it appropriately crowns 
the walls. 

The building is more highly ornamented in the centre, being 
adorned with double columns between each window, and rising to a 
height of 185 ft. to the head of the figure which crowns the pediment, 
though this it must be confessed is the least successful part of the 
composition. The obelisks on either side are not onlj" unmeaning 
but ungraceful as used here, and the whole has a built-up appearance 
very unlike the quasi-natural growth of a Mediaeval design applied to 
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Front Elevation of Town-hall, Antwerp. 


Althougli tlie Belgians, from the circumstances above enumerated, 
have no buildings erected during the Eenaissance period which can 
rank with those of znore artistic countries, still it impossible to wander 
through the land without appreciating the strong feeling for the 
beauties of Art on the part of the people, who, under more favourable 


the same purpose. ISTotwithstanding this, there are few more suc- 
cessful designs of its class. It is free from all the extravagances 
which dishgui’e structures of its kind and age ; and equally free on the 
other hand from the affectation of grandeur which so often deforms 
buildings. Each storey here is complete in itself, and there is 
not a single ornamental feature applied which is either more or less 
than it pretends to be. 

In the present state of feeling on this subject it would be the height 
rashness to compare this town-hall wuth its Medimval rivals. But, 
take away their to^vers, and place them w-hei’e they can be equally 
w’-ell seen, and the Antwerp Town-hall will stand the comjwison as 
well as any other building of its age or class. Except to the extent 
to which the design of any one man must be inferior to that of many, 
and that a foreign st^de must be more difficult than a native one, it 
meets most of the requirements of good and truthful Architecture. 

The same praise cannot be accorded to the churches built in the 
same age. The principal one at Antwerp is that dedicated to San 
Carlo Borromeo ; but, like all churches built by the Jesuits, its facade 
is overloaded with misplaced ornament. Internally there is something 
majestic in the simple vault of the nave, resting on a double tier of 
arcades, rej)roducing much of the old Basilican effect ; but this is again 
spoiled by the tasteless extravagance of the details everywhere, by 
whitewash where colour was wanted, and by gaudy colours where 
simplicity and repose would be far more effective. 
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circumstances, miglit and would have done things of which tiiej might 
justly have been proud. 

In their churches the marble altai'pieees are structures often as 
large as Itoman triumphal arches, and frequently in very much better 
taste: and the rood-screens and pulpits are frequently equal, if not 
superior, to similar examples found elsewhere. In the construction of 
these edifices, too, they seldom fall into the absurdities too frequently 
met with in other countries. When, for instance, the nave of a church 
is separated from its side aisles by pillars supporting arches, it is the 



240. View of St. Anne, Bruges. From "Wild’s ‘ Arcliilectural Gnindeur.’ 


rarest possible thing to find a fragment of an entablature on the top of 
its pillars. The archivolt rises boldly from the capital, and with a 
vigour that shows that the i3illar is not a sham, hut really an essential 
and useful part of the construction of the edifice. 

In the church of St. Anne at Bruges the entablature over the arch is 
heavy beyond all precedent, and supporting a heavy clerestory, and all 
this upon a simple Doric shaft; but the effect is most satisfactory. 
The spectator feels not only that the support is sufScient, but that the 
architect knew it would be so, and secured the safety of his super- 
structure by the immense solidit}^ of the parts he employed. 
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Thougli in a less degree, the same remark applies to the nave of 
the church of the Carmelites at Ghent, and to most of the churches of 
the Kenaissance age in Belgium. They may not he models of taste, 
hnt they are not the tame apings of classicality which are so offensive 
in other countries. It was hardly however to he expected that, at an 
epoch when neither Italy nor France conld produce an ecclesiastical 
edifice which commands unqualified admiration, a small country 
situated as Belgium then was could do much. AIT that can he said 
is, that in so far as church-huilding was concerned she prohahly 
occupied the same relative position during the Eenaissance period 
that she had attained to during the existence of the true styles. 

Though Brussels has heen so long a capital, it possesses no huild- 
ings of any architectural impoi’tance which have heen erected since 
the Reformation, nor a single modern church which a traveller would 
step out of the street to visit in any second-rate capital of Italy. The 
Royal Palace is of very ordinary architecture hoth externally and 
intemally ; and that which a “ Patria grata ” erected for Prince William 
of Orange is as commonplace a dwelling as can well he conceived ; 
although there are some handsome apartments inside, their beauty 
depends far more on elahoration and richness than on any of the 
higher characteristics of Art. 

The buildings in which the “ Chambers” meet were erected under 
the Austrian rule, and are not unpleasing specimens of the usual 
portico style, which became stereotyped throughout Europe at that 
period. In the new quarter of the town are some fair imitations on a 
small scale of the style of Domestic Architecture prevalent at Paris, 
hut nothing either original or very well worthy of admiration ; and of 
course there are some churches in the ‘‘style Gothiqiie ” which 
would make an English archeologist shudder if he came within a 
mile of them. 

The new buildings erected for the Universities of Liege and Ghent 
afforded an excellent opportunity for architectural display, had there 
heen any one with talent sufficient to avail himself of it. These struc- 
tures are spacious, surrounded by large open spaces, and are at least 
intended to he of a monumental character. All, however, that has heen 
produced in the way of architecture externally is a large portico with 
a crushing pediment in the one instance, and an equally largo portico 
without any pediment in the other; and, internally, some halls and 
lecture theatres of very questionable taste. 

To this very meagre list might he added the names of some 
churches, — supposed to he Gothic, — recently built, or now in course 
of erection ; hut they are such that it will he better taste to x>^ss 
them over in silence. It is too evident that Architecture does not at 
present flourish in this industrious little corner of the earth. Still the 
knowledge of what they have done in this art during the Middle Ages, 
and of what they are now doing in Painting, affords every encourage- 
ment to hope that the Belgians may again resume the rank they are 
entitled to among the ornamentally building nations of Europe. 
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Front El<^vation of Town-hall, Amstordarn. 

II, — Holland. 


There is only one edifice erected in Holland during the Eenaissance 
period to which the Dutch can point with much pride as exemplifying 
their taste for architectural magnificence ; and, if bigness is meiit, the 
Stadthaus at Amsterdam is entitled to the position it claims in all books 
on Architecture. It has also the virtue of being a stone building in a 
city of brick, and in a country where every stone employed has to be 
imported by sea ; but, as an architectural design, it can only rank with 
the Caserta or the Escurial, and other buildings remarkable for their 
dimensions, but also for their want of Art. 

Its dimensions in plan are 310 ft. by 260 ; and, in height, there is 
a basement storey of 16 ft., raised on a stylobate or steps 4 ft. high; 
and, above this, two ranges of pilasters, which are spread all over the 
building— these occupy each 40 ft. in height, and together cover four 
stories of wundows. As if to make the disproportion between a basement 
of 16 ft. to a building 100 ft. in height even more apparent, there are 
seven small entrances, symbolical of the seven provinces, in the 
principal facade ; and as these are little more than 10 ft. in height to 
the top of the arch, it seems a puzzle to know how the inhabitants 
or traffic suitable to so large a building could be got in by such small 
openings. 

Internally, the arrangements are better than the exterior would 
lead us to expect. The four staircases at each end of the corridor are 
singularly convenient, even if not so artistic as one great staircase 
would be, and the position of the great hall in the centre is well chosen 
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both for convenience and effect. Tlie ball itself, wliich is (32 ft. wide 
by 125 ft. in length, is really a beautiful apartment, and by far tlie best 
feature in the building ; tbougk some of the minor apaidments are 
also good in proportion, and elegant in their details. 

As Amsterdam is a more modern city than Delft, Leyden, or 
Haarlem, and indeed the youngest of Dutch cities, inheriting, con- 
» seqnently, no churches from the Middle Ages, it has had to build 
those it required since the Reformation. There are the “ Oude ” and 
“ Kieuwe Kercken,”— large and pretentious edifices, but possessing 
no merit either in arrangement or in architectural design: and the 
other churches of the town — as indeed all the Reformed churches of 
Holland— -are plain utilitarian buildings, designed more to contain the 
greatest number of worshippers at the least possible cost, than to dis- 
play architectural histe, or to ornament the situations in which they 
are placed. 

III.— Denmaek. 

The Danes— or some one for them — built one or two respectable and 
* interesting ecclesiastical edifices in the round-arched Gothic style, 
during the early ages of the introduction of Christianity among them, 
but nothing in the Pointed styles ; and, since that period, it need hardly 
be said that Ai'chitecture, as a fine art, has not existed among them. 
The palaces at Copenhagen are large, and, it may be, convenient build- 
ings ; the churches are sufficient for their congregations, but pretend 
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to notliing more ; and the country houses of the gentiy—for the Danes do 
reside’ on their properties— are neat and cheerful residences, but with- 
out — in any published instance— pretending to architectural display. 
The one building of which the inhabitants of Copenhagen pretend 



to be proud is their Exchange, erected by Christian IV. about the 
year 1624. So much indeed do they cherish it, that when, in the year 
T 1858, it was transferred to the mercantile community by the govern- 

ment, it was expressly stipulated that no change should ever be made 
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in it which could detract from the character of the edifice. Even with 
this challenge it is difficult to discover wherein the beauty of the build- 
ing* consists. The principal facade is a characteristic specimen of the 
style, and free from affectation, but not beautiful in itself; and the 
seven great dormer windows which ornament its flanks are certainly too 
large for their position ; and the wall between them not being broken 
up so as to carry their lines down to the ground, they look as if merely 
stuck on, without any apparent connection with the building. The 
spire of twisted dragons’ tails is a capricio pleasing enough in its way, 
buthardly good Architecture. 

To us the Castle of Elsinore is interesting from the associations con- 
nected with its name, and also from its architecture being the exact 
counterpart of that found in Scotland at the same period. '\Ye could 
almost believe that some parts of the Castles of Edinburgh or Stirling 
were built by the same architects ; and Heriot’s Hospital and other 
buildings might be quoted as proving an almost exact similarity of 
stylo between Denmark and Scotland during the Jacobean period of 
Art. In itself, too, the Castle of Elsinore is a picturesque pile as seen 
from the sea, and has a certain air of grandeur about it which pleases, 
though its details will not bear too close iiispection. 

The Castle of Fredericksborg (Woodcut Xo. 243) was erected by 
the same Christian lY. who built the Exchange at Copenhagen ; and 
though ill the same quaint style, and with the same detestable details, 
is a palatial and picturesque edifice. When seen at a little distance 
its numerous spires group gracefully together, and accord well with 
the varied jAan and outline of the building. It has now also a certain 
air of antiquity and a weather stain about it, %vhich cover a multitude 
of defects ; but its details are far from being pleasing, and all that can 
be said in its favour is that it is a most characteristic specimen of the 
art — or the want of art — of the country in -which it is found, and is 
another w-arning not to look for true Art among people of such purely 
Teutonic blood as our cousins the Danes. 

IV. — Hamburgh. 

The great fire at Hamburgh, in the year 1842, afforded its wealthy 
citizens an opportunity of improving the appearance of their towm, of 
which they have availed themvselves to a very creditable extent. As 
this has been done chiefly under the influence of the example set them 
at Berlin, and under the guidance of the same architects, the new 
streets show the same appi*eciation of the requirements of Domestic 
Architecture which characterizes the new quarters of that city. 

In the new streets, every house, whether great or small, is a 
separate and distinct design, and, with scarcely a single exception, it 
is a design which exactly reproduces externally the internal arrange- 
ments of the building. There is no instance of great pillared porticoes 
darkening the light, or con^aling shop-fronts ; no instance of tall 
unmeaning pilasters running through two or three stories, vainly 
attempting to make small things look large. When cornices are used 
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they are always at the top of the house, and represent the eaves of the 
roof; and the architectural features are wholly confined to the doors, 
windows, and string courses, and other essential parts of the constrac- 
tion. Jt is true that the ornaments are not always in the very "best 
taste, nor so elegant or so well a2:)plied as those found at Berlin ; hut 
the general result is most satisfactory. The streets have all that 
variety and individuality which we admire so much in older towns, 
combined with, the elegance and largeness which belong to their age ; 
and they as fully and as clearly express the w’-ants and aspirations of 
the nineteenth century, as any of the buildings of the Middle Ages do 
those of the period in which they were erected. 

On the other hand, it may be confessed that in the Post Office, the 
National Society’s buildings, and one or two private edifices, the 
German architects have attempted what they call Gothic, and have 
failed as utterly as they generally do -when they dabble in this style. 
Not only are their details bad, but the outline of the buildings is 
always so a^vkward and unmeaning as to obtrude most unpleasingly 
on the otherwise harmonious result of the rebuilding of the city. 

So complete is their ignorance of the principles of Gothic Art, that 
it is no matter of surprise that an English architect bore off both prizes 
in the competition for the rebuilding of St. Nicholas’s Church and 
for the new Towui-hall. These are already far advanced, and when 
completed promise to make the good Irlamburghers believe that the 
nineteenth century is a myth, and that the clock of time has stood still 
for the last five centuries — if not in cotton-spinning and engine-making, 
at least in all tliat concerns Architecture, or its sister Arts. 

V. — Sweden and Noeway. 

If any buildings of the Eenaissance period exist in Sweden or Nor- 
w^ay which are worthy of admiration, all that can be said is that 
travellers have omitted to describe, or artists to draw them, and that 
they have been equally ignored by the writers of guide-books. 

The truth, however, most probably is, that, like their kindred the 
Danes, they are not an artistic,— - certainly not an architectural people. 

The one building of theirs known as worthy of admiration is the 
Palace at Stockholm, commenced by the celebrated Charles XII, in 
the year 1698, from the designs of a French architect, Nicodemus 
de Tessin. Considerable progress was made in the works during the 
next seven or eight years ; but the expenses in which his w'ars in- 
volved the King, and finally his defeat at Pultowa, arrested their pro- 
gress, so that they ^vere not so far completed as to render the palace 
habitable before 1753 ; but no departure seems to have been made from 
the original design then or at any subsequent period. 

The main body of the building is a nearly square block, 878 ft. by 
382, enclosing a courtyard 247 ft. by 270. The principal facade is 
extended by wings to a length of nearly 700 ft. ; and the general 
height of the great central block is 95 fi to the toj) of the balustrade, 
from the granite basement on which it stands. In addition to these 
noble dimensions, the situation is almost unrivalled ; one of its fiices 
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being open to tbe inlets of the sea which divide the city so pic- 
turesquely into islands, — the other two, towards the town and Hie 
cathedral, are sufficiently open for architectural effect. 
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Its great merit, however, is the simplicity and grandeur of the 
whole design ; in which it stands unrivalled among the palaces of 
Eiirope, with the single exception of the Famese at Eome ; and in 
some respects its proportions are even better than those of that far- 
famed palace. It is true the material here is only brick and plaster; 
but the parts are so large and so well balanced that we forget this 
defect ; and it is cro^^med by a comicione so well proportioned to the 
mass below, that the eye is charmed and the feelings satisfied from 
whatever point of view the palace is regarded. 



245 . View of the Palace at Stockholm, 


There are no two buildings in the world that stand in such distinct 
contrast to one another, in this respect, as this Palace at Stockholm 
and the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg!!. Though nearly of the same 
age, not differing much in size, and like one another in situation, the 
superior dimensions of the main block of the St. Petersburgh oxami^le 
is entirely thrown away by the littleness of its details, and it offends 
every one by the tawdriness of its bizarre decorations ; while the 
other gains not only size, but dignity, from its noble simplicity, and 
pleases universally from its expressing so clearly wliat it is, without 
affectation or attempt at concealment. 

It is to he regretted that, even here, the garden front is adorned 
with some three-tpiarter colrimns, which would be much bettor away ; 
and there are some details in various parts which might be improved. 
But these are trifles compared with the general merit of the design ; 
and, considering the age in which it was erected, the palace at Stock- 
holm must be regarded as a marvellous instance of architectural purity 
and good taste. 

The same Tessin erected several churches and -country houses, 
either in, or in the neighbourhood of Stockholm ; but in these he was 
not so successful as in the Palace ; and none of them are such as to 
command the admiration which that great work extorts from all who 
behold it. 
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Peter the Great 1689 

Catherine J 1725 

Peter H. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1727 

Anne 1730 

Elmheth .. .. ., .. .. .. 1741 


Catherine IJ 1762 

Paul I.. 1796 

Alexander 1801 

Nicholas 1825 


INTEODUOTION. 

Any one wlio is aware liow correctly and liow infallibly Arelaitecture 
must express the feelings and aspirations of a people, however they 
may attempt to disguise them, will of course be prepared to expect, in 
Eussia, a history of the Art diifering in many essential particulars from 
that of any of the other countries of Europe. 

Down to the time of Peter the Great the civilization of Eussia was 
more essentially Asiatic than European ; and her Architecture was that 
peculiar form of the Mongolic type which has been described in the 
‘ Handbook of Architecture.’ Occasionally, it is true, in later times, 
pilasters and other quasi-Classical forms were sometimes adopted from 
the styles of the Western world; but they were used without the least 
reference to their meaning, or to their aj^propriateness to the situation 
in which they were placed. 

With the foundation of St. Petersburgli in 1703 a new era com-=- 
menccd. Pier rulers then determined that Eussia should take her 
place among the nations of Europe, and have woi'kcd steadily and 
powerfully towards the attainment of this object during a century and 
a half. Success has attended their efforts to at least this extent, that 
in St. Petersburgli everything hears outwai’dly the aspect of ^\hstern 
Europe ; and he must have a keen eye who can detect anything in her 
Architecture that would lead him to believe he was so hir north as 
the hanks of the Keva, and nearly thirty degrees east^vard of Paris. 
Whether this exotic civilization extends far beneath the surface or 
not remains to be seen ; and it may well he questioned whether it has 
spread widely over the empire, or is only confined within the walls of 
the modern capital. 

So far as can, he gathered from such data as are available, Moscow 
still clings to her Tartar feelings, and Kieff remains lethargic, with 
more of the East than the West in her modes of thought. But, though 
the effect may not yet be apparent, there is a leaven spread over the 
old Tartar crust, which may penetrate deeper, and may eventually 
work a change ; but, till it does so, the history of the European form of 
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Russian civilization, and of her modern Art, must be chiefly confined 
to tlie capital. 

In so thoroughly centralized a monarchy, the history of the capital 
is generally that of the empire; and, in this respect, St. Petersbnrgh 
may be said to be even more essentially the representative of modern 
Russia than Paris is of France. What was done in the provinces had 
first been done in St. Petersbnrgh, and was copied with more or less 
exactness as the place was more or less remote; but it is only in the 
capital that the series is complete, and the history of Art thei^e is the 
history of Art throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Unfortunately the Art we find at St. Petersbnrgh is, like her civi- 
lization, essentially exotic. The architects who erected the greatest 
number of buildings were Tressini, Pastorelli, Rossi, Guarenghi, and 
other Italians. Thomond and Montferrand were Frenchmen; and 
Speckler and Klenze are Germans ; and though the names of one or 
two Russians do occasionally appear on the list, it is a fact that nine- 
tenths of the buildings of the capital were designed and carried out by 
foreigners, and the Russians who designed the remaining tenth— if it 
amounts to so much — weio only tolerated because they adopted the 
principles and copied the details of their foreign instructors. 

It is also a misfortune for Russia that she began to build in the 
Italian style just when the art in Europe, and especially in Italy, was 
at the lowest ebb of degradation, — when Borromini and Guarini had 
contorted everything to madness, and men neither could copy what 
was beautiful nor invent anything that was reasonable. Europe has 
since attained proficiency in the fii\st-named branch, and Russia has 
followed slowly in her wake. Had it been possible for her to have 
worked out her own civilization, she might perhaps have excelled in 
the latter walk and surpassed the other European nations in the exer- 
cise of true Art. But that was not the path she chose, either because 
the Russians are not an architectural race, or because the form of her 
government was such as to repress the development of artistic excel- 
lence on the part of its subjects. Judging from the experience of 
what they did from the time of the foundation of Kieff till the accession 
of Peter the Great, it would appear that the first suggestion affords 
the true solution of the difficulty.^ During the whole of that long- 
period they did not erect a single building remarkable for constructive 
excellence —though they had always the dome of St. Sophia before their 
eyes — nor one showing any true appreciation of the principles of archi- 
tectural design. 

It is true there is always an amount of local character and fitness 
about their buildings which pleases, and the decoration is purpose-like, 
even when not beautiful. But in the whole Russian Empire there 
is not an edifice which will stand a moment’s comparison with 
the contemporary buildings of Western Europe erected during the 
Middle Age period. 

In oilier respects St. Petersbnrgh is much more fortunately circum- 
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stenced for architectural display thau any of the older cities of Europe. 
When I eter the Great determined to found the capital of his vast 
empire on the hanks of the Neva, there was hardly a fisherman’s hut 
to be seen on the spot. It was a desolate, uncultivated plain, on the 
banks of a noble river ; but, with nothing whatever to impede the 
ahgnment of hw streets, or to prevent his planning the new town so 
as to^suit any visions he might have of its future greatness. 

The intention of the founder evidently was that the city should 
occupy the islands between the Neva and the Nefka, where the fortress 
stands and his own palace stood. The south side of the river was to 
be occupied by the dockyard, and the establishments belonging to it, 
these being the most important buildings in the empire in the estima- 
tion of Peter the Great. In fact, the object of fixing the capital on this 
spot was to obtain access to the sea, and to provide suitable accom- 
modation for the development of the future marine of the empire. 

_ The superior spaciousness of the site on the south side, coupled 
with the difBculty of communicating with the rest of the empire across 
the river at certain seasons of the year, led to a gradual abandonment 
of this plan. This change further led to the curious anomaly that the 
three great streets dividing the town into four quarters do not 
ladiate from the palace but from the dockyard, which still remains 
the principal object on this side of the river, occupying the best and 
most prominent position. 

Barring, this defect, the whole plan of the city is judicious and 
noble. The great river that sweeps through it, varied with its islands, 
and the canals that intersect it in various directions, prevent anythin*^ 
like monotony arising from its regularity ; and the noble quays 
t lat lino tlie river-side, and tlie splendid edifices rising everywhere 
tehind them, give to the whole an air of grandeur and dignity— -at 
first sight, at least— which is' unsurpassed by any city of Europe. 

It is only when we come to examine a little more closely these 
nobly planned edifices that we feel the want of Art shown in their 
execution, and we are soon satiated in consequence of the endless repe- 
tition of the useless and generally inappropriate features which foirn 
the staple of their design. 


L— -Ecclesiastical. 

It is said there are a thousand or fifteen hundred churches in 
Moscow, while there are hardly one-tenth of that number in the new 
eapital--a discrepancy arising, not from any difference in the intensity 
of religious feeling, but from the circumstance that in Moscow the 
churches are mere oratories, as they are in all truly Greek communi- 
ties. A coll a few feet square, with a picture of the Viro-in is a 
church at Moscow; and that city possesses at least four cathedrals, the 
largest of which would not suffice for the church of a small parish in 
any other part of Europe. 

At St. Fetersburgh, on the other hand, the churches are on the 
European scale, and many of them vie in dimensions with the proudest 

monuments of modem times. 


246 . 




Church in the Citadel, St. Petersburgh. From Durand, ‘ Voyage.^ 
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The oldest church in St. Petershurgh is tliat erected or Begun hy 
Peter the Great at the Citadel. Its plan is that of a Latin Basilica, 
about 200 ft. long by lOO ft. in width, divided internally into three 
aisles, and presenting no remarkable peculiarity inside. Externally 
there is one dome on the roof which suggests its connection with the 
Eastern Church, and at the west end a tall slender spire, reaching a 
height of 364 ft., a feature borrowed from the West, but in Eiissia, 
and in this form, especially suggestive of the Neva, for it is not to be 
found anywhere far from its banks. The details of the church are 
generally coarse, and more badly designed than would be expected 
from its architect, Tressini, who, as an Italian, even in that day, ought 
to have known how to draw a Doric Order. 

Had Peter the Great had his own way, every subsequent church in 
his empire would have been a Latin Basilica like this ; and there are 
several of this age in various parts of the empire, which are copies 
more or less exact of this typical edifice. But the old Tartar feeling 
was not so easily extinguished ; and when Eastrelli, in 1734, was called 
upon to design the Smolnoy Monastery near St. Petershurgh, he reverted 
to the old Muscovite type, but clothed it in the tawdriest finery of the 
then fashionable French school. The church, which stands in the 
centre of a magnificent square formed by the monastic buildings, is 
245 ft. in length from east to west by 198 ft. across the transepts, and 
the central dome reaches a height of 315 ft.- — or nearly that of our 
own St. Paul’s. It has not, however, one feature worthy of admiration, 
and the only thing that can be said for it is, that its five domes are 
Eussian in idea; but if their ornamentation is characteristic of Eussian 
civilization in that day, ‘‘tot pire pour elleT’ It would be difficult 
to find in Europe anything so really bad as this. 

It cannot be denied that this design has some architectoal merit, 
notwithstanding these defects. The church stands well in the centre 
of a great court, surrounded by buildings which are evidently and 
honestly the residences of the ecclesiastics attached to its service. 
The general outline of its five domes is pleasing, and they grou]o 
picturesquely with each other, and with the buildings surrounding 
them; above all, they are Eussian, affecting to 'be nothing but what 
they are, and their tmthfulness goes far to redeem most* of their 
other defects. It would be a great misfortune if anything similar were 
to be done again ; but it would be difficult to find a more essentially 
characteristic representation of Eiissia and her Art at the time this 
church was erected than this fantastic monastic establishment. 

The rival monastery of St. Alexander Newski, a little further up 
the river, is one of the few buildings of the capital designed by a 
Eussian. His name was Staroff, and his design is far more sober and 
less objectionable than that just mentioned. The monastery was 
erected during the reign of the second Catherine, and the church, 
though designed by a native, is a basilica in form, 255 ft. long by 
145 ft. across the transepts, the intersection being covered by a dome 
of Italian design and graceful outline, 60 ft. in diameter. At the west 
end are two towers of rather stunted and ungraceful forms ; but both 
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Elevation ot Smolnoy Monastery, St. Potersburgb. 
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internally and externally there is more design and a better adaptation 
of parts to the whole than in almost any other church in the capital. 
The principal defects iie in a directly opposite direction from those of 
the church last mentioned. It is neither Russian nor local, but simply 
a moderately good design of an Italian church of its age, such as 
might be found in any city of Italy. It looks like an Italian church 
transported to this place, and executed in plaster without any assign- 
able reason, and, in consequence, loses that amount of meaning which 
*goes so far to redeem its fantastic neighbour. 

The plan of the Church of St. Nicholas is worth recording, as it 
is unknown in any other part of Europe, though found in the Caves at 

Ellora, and in many other 
buildings in the East. It is 
simple, but affording great 
variety of perspective, suited 
to the Grreek ritual, which is 
not congregational, and does 
not require that the wor- 
shippers should either see or 
hear all that is going on. 
Had the centre been an oc- 
tagon, —as it ought to have 
been, — it might have been 
very beautiful, and would 
have lent itself, better even 
than it now does, to the five 
domes which crown it ex- 
ternally. The little addi- 
tional width of the central arches is hardly sufficient to give the 
central dome the predominance which in this class of composition it 
ouglit to possess ; and even internally, a more important central point 
would have added dignity to the whole. ^Vith these alterations, it 
would have become practically the same design as our Bt. Stephen’s, 
Wallbrook, which, for this class of plan, is perhaps the happiest 
arrangement that has yet been carried into effect. 

The dimensions of this church are 182 ft. each way, wdiicli, though 
not large, are sufficient for architectural effect when properly used, and 
are very considerable for a Russian place of worship, if measured by the 
standard of the Middle Ages. 

Till the completion of the great church of St. Isaac’s, a few yeai's 
ago, that of Our Lady of Kasan was the principal — in fact, the 
Cathcdi'al — church of St. Petersbiirgh. It was erected, or mther com- 
pleted, in gratitude for the Russian victories from 1812 to 1814, and 
by a native architect, Varonikin. 

The suggestion of the design is taken from St. Peter’s at Rome, 
with its circular colonnade; hut the idea is here used with so much 
freedom, and the whole construction of the plan shows so much novelty, 
as to entitle its author to great credit for originality. Altogether 
there is perhaps no finer conception for a church standing a little 
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249. Plan of tlic Church of Our Lady of Kasaii, St. Peterahurgh, 


back, as this one does, on one side of a street, than a grand semicircular 
colonnade stre telling its arms forward as if to invite tlie votaries, and 
showing in its centre the well-proportioned dome that crowns its inter- 
section ; while the nave and choir are revealed, though scarcely seen, 
between the interstices of the intercoluinniations. The clmrch, too, 
is sufficiently large, being 258 ft. long over all externally, and 248 in 
wddth, the dome being 63 ft, in diameteiv and 200 ft. high externally. 

With all these elements of beauty, however, the effect is very 
considerably spoilt by the indifferent details, both internally and 
externally. The Corinthian columns are lanky and wdro-drawn, the 
entablature lean, and the ornaments badly designed and worse exe- 
cuted. It was also a solecism to make the pillars of the colonnade the 
same in design and dimensions with those of the porticoes of the 
church. Even if it was determined they should be of the same Order, 
which would have been of doubtful proprietj^ they ought certainly to 
have been subordinated in some way or otber. As they now stand, 
they are a mere screen to hide, instead of a porch to dignify, the clmrch 
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250, Half Section, half Elevation, of the Church called du Kite Grec, St. Petersburgh, 


to which they are attached. Notwit listandiog all these defects Our 
Lady of Kasaii is a very noble church, and its semicircular portico a 
feature well worthy of imitation. 

Besides these there are several smaller churches in the city, some 
of which show considerable ingenuity in adapting the Classical style 
to the square forms of the pure Greek Church ; for either the building 
must be low externally, if it is to have a pleasing proportion in the 
interior, or the requisite height for external etfect must be attained either 
by a sham dome above the true roof, or by making the interior so high 
as to be out of all proportion. 

One of these churches, dedicated to St. (''atherine, is very similar 
to Schinkers church at Fotsdam, described in page 852, but the 
portico is larger in proportion to the mass, and, consequently, far 
more pleasing, and the dome, also, is better designed. Xhfeinal ly its 
height is too great, being 120 ft., the -whole area of the church 
externally being only 108 ft. by 150; but it is on the -whole a very 
simple and pleasing design. 

The Church Zamienie is a square of 12(3 ft. each way, with a 
recessed portico of two pillars m antis on three of its faces, and the 
whole is simply and elegantly designed ; while its height externally 
being only 112 ft., its interior is not sacrificed to external effect. 

There is a third and more elegant church, known as that of the 
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“ Greeks,” wliicli is more elaborate than eitlier of these, and, if its base 
had been a little more spread, would have formed a pleasing model 
for a larger church, thongh here again the internal height is too great 
for its other dimensions. 

Still, the mode in which the four angle to w'-ers are worked into the 
composition by the nppor colonnades, and the bold manner in which 
light is introclnced by four great semicircular windows immediately 
under the dome, are all features which might be employed in such 
compositions with success, ami show how easily the Eussians might 
obtain beaiitifiil churches in this style by only settling on some 
well-understood type, and being content to elaborate it, instead of 
rushing about looking for fresh models for every new building 
th 6}^ propose to erect. 

It certainly is to be regretted that some such system has not been 
adopted in reference to the designs for the great Church of St. Isaac ; 
foi*, although it is one of the largest and most expensive churches in 
modern Europe, although the materials employed in its construction 
are unsurpassed for beauty and richness, and its situation is unrivalled, 
yet it must be confessed that the result is most unsatisfactory, and 
that half its advantages have been thrown away from the want of 
suffic?ient skill on the part of the architect to enable him to avail 
himself of them. 

The site on which the Cathedral of St. Isaac stands seems from the 
first to have been destined to be occupied by the principal architec- 
tural monument of the city. It is a magnificent place, extending 
about 600 yards from the river’s bank, wdth an average width of more 
than 200 yards, bounded at the Quay by the Admiralty on one hand 
and the Senate House on the other, while, at the spot where the chui’oh 
stands, the Biding School, with its beautiful portico, and on the other 
side the War Office, support, without interfering with , its architectural 
effect 

Three churches have already stood on this spot ; — first, a wooden 
one, nearly coeval wdth the city. This was replaced by one designed 
by Eenaldi, of great pretensions, commenced during the reign of the 
second Catherine ; but, being left unfinished, was remodelled on a 
smaller and less expensive scale by the Emperor Paul, who completed 
and devoted it to Divine worship. 

The church thus erected was far from being commensurate wdth 
the dignity of the site, or of sufficient impoidance to be the cathedral 
of such a city as St. Petersburgh had hecome. 

In consequence of this the Emperor Alexander determined on re- 
placing it by a huilding which should not only be worthy of the 
situation, hut should rival the finest churches of modern Europe in 
extent, and surpass them in richness of decoration. 

After various attempts in other quarters he at last, in the year 
1818, confided the execution of his design to a French architect, the 
Chevalier de Montferrand. He superintended its construction during 
the next forty years, lived to see it completed, and to assist in its 
dedication in 1858, though he died very shortly afterwards. 
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251. Plan of Si Isaac’s Church, St. Petorsburgh. Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 


The clinrch itself is a rectangle, measuring 305 ft. east and west, 
by 166 north and south ; and, inclnding the four great porticoes, covers 
an area, according to the architect’s calculation, of 68,845 ft. It is 
therefore larger than the Pantheon at Paris (which contains 60,287 ft.), 
though considerably smaller than St. Paul’s, which covers 84,025 ft. 
superficially. 

Of its area 18,301 ft., or considerably more than one-fourth, is occu- 
pied by the points of support; so that, looked at from a constructive 
point of view, St. Isaac’s stands lower than any . other church in 
Europe, as will be seen by the folio-wing fable, showing the number of 
feet in each 1000 of their area occujiied in the churches specified b}^ the 
points of support, this table being compiled by the architect himself 


St. Isaac’s 266 ft. in 1000 

St. Peter’s, Rome .. .. 261 „ „ 

Pantheon, Rome .. .. 232 „ „ 

St. Sophia, Constantinople 217 „ „ 

St. Maria, Florence . . .. 201 „ „ 


St. Paul’s, London .. 
IMilnn Cutliedral 
St, Genevieve, Paris.. 
St. Siilpice, Paris 
Kotre Dame, Paris . . 


170 ft. ill 1000 
161 „ „ 

lo4 ,, ,, 

151 „ „ 


And, as shown before,* many of the Gothic buildings come off as low as 
100 ft. in 1000, or in other words only one-tenth of their area is occu- 
pied by the points of support. Thus a Gothic architect, with so lai'ge 
a portion of his building appropriated to open porticoes, would certainly 
not have consumed more than one-third of the materials used here ; and 


^ * Handbook of Architecture,’ Introduction, p. xxxvii. 




even in tlie Italian siyle the experience of the best architects shows 
that one-half of the quantity ought to have sufficed. Looking at the 
nnstable nature of his foundations, and the enormous expense incurred 
in securing them, economy of material, irrespective of expense, ought 
to have been especially studied in this instance. This want of con- 
structive skill is however detrimental, not only in this respect, but, in 
■ consequence of it, the area internally is so crowded as to lose half its 

effect, while externally the building is heavy beyond all precedent. 

The nature of the situation requires that the principal entrance 
should be lateral, as orientation, east and west, is more strongly in- 
sisted upon in the Greek Church than even in that of Xortheni Europe ; 
and, besides this, Alexander in confiding the design to the arcliilect 
particularly insisted that the three chapels of Catherine’s church, 
j which had been consecrated, should be preserved. Nothing therefore 

could be better than the conception of platping here a noble Corinthian 
portico, copied almost literally, but with somewhat increased dimen- 
sions, from that of the Pantheon at Eome. Having done this, however, 

/ it was absuixl to place an equally grand portico of sixteen columns on 

the opposite face, which, from its situation, must always be the back of 
' the church. At all events, if this was done, it was indispensable that 
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tlio western front, which is and always must be the principal entrance, 
should at least have one equally magnificent; instead of this we find 
only a shallow porch of eight pillars. But the worst feature of the design 
is that a similar portico is placed at the east end, where there could not 
possibly be an entrance. This was the more gratuitous, as in ordm* 
to do this the architect was obliged to remove the apse of the cential 
chapel of the old church, and supply its place by a fiat wall with a 
single window in it ; thus not only destroying the effect internally, 
hut at the same time taking away all the meaning of the design, as 
seen externally. Had he left the apse, and omitted his eastern 
portico altogether, the design would have been infinitely better; but 
the right thing to have done would have been to bend his colonnade 
round the apse, and thus give it a dignity commensurate with the 
lateral porticoes. 

Fo]*getting for the moment the inisapplication of these porticoes, 
they arc by far the finest that have been erected since the time of the 
Romans. Each of the forty-eight columns which compose them is a 
single piece of the most heautifnl rose-coloured granite, 56 ft. in 
height, and 6 ft. 6 in. in diameter. Those of the Pantheon at Rome 
are only 47 ft. 5 in. Of this length, however, 7 ft. is covered by the 
bronze capital, and 2 ft. 6 in. by a base, also of that metal, which 
reduces what can he seen of the height of the monolith to 45 ft. 6 in., 
which is still ho wever considerably in excess of the shaft of the Roman 
example. The entablature, as indeed the whole building, is faced witli 
marble ; and internally the grand porticoes are roofed by a great arch 
in the centre and a flat roof over the lateral hays. All this is very 
noble ; but the effect of these porticoes is painfully destroyed by an 
enoimous double attic, half the height of the whole Order (71 ft.), 
placed there to hide the roof of the building, but which dwarfs the 
columnar ordinance to an extent hardly conceivable. There are many 
ways ill which this could have been avoided. The proper one of 
course would have been to show the roof honestly, and render it orna- 
mental, than which nothing could have been easier; but even if the 
attic had been broken into antae, with openings between, so as to look 
like part of the roof, it would not have destroyed the effect of the 
porticoes as it now does. 

The attic has the further defect of preventing the connection 
between the dome and the substructure of the church being seen. The 
dome seems to stand on the roof, or to he thrust thi'ough it ; whereas, 
had the roof of the four porches been carried back to its square base, 
the whole would have been at once constructively intelligible. 

IRe dome itself is very similar externally to that of the Pantheon 
at Paris, except that in the peristyle considerable confusion arises from 
there being only twelve great ojienings behind twent 3 ’'-four equidistant 
columns ; and, as the windows are wider than the intercolumniations, 
the eifect is not pleasing, especially as again there are twentj-four 
windows in the attic. But both these domes want the solidity and 
shadow which are given at St. Paul’s by the introduction of the eiglil 
masses containing the staircases. 
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Tlie pillars of the peristyle of the dome of St Isaac’s Cliiireli are 
muuolitlis of }-ed gi'anite, like those of the porticoes, but only 42 ft. in 
height, base and capital included, and of a less proportionate diameter. 

The Avhole of the constructive pails of the dome, with the lantern 
which it supports, are of cast or wrought iron; an expedient that 
seems perfectly justifiable in such a case, as it is one which, if properly 
used, might be made as durable as any equally lofty structure wholly 
of masonry could possibly be. Unfort ii- 
tunately tlie iron- work hei'e shows as 
little constructive skill as the other parts 
of the building, throughout the whole of 
which tliei'e is a quantity of cast and 
wi'ought iron tying and bracing em- 
ph:yed, which not only confesses that 
the masses are badly poised in the first 
instance, but would ensure their destruC"- 
tioii if the atmospberic influences sbonld 
ever reach tlieiii. 

A good deal of this might have been 
excusable if the architect had been 
attempting to erect a building as pro- 
portionately light as those of the Gothic 
age ; hut as he was using more materials 
than have ever been employed since the 
days of the Egyptians, it indicates an 
impardoiiahle degree of unskilfulness on 
his part. 

Besides the great dome there are the 
four cupolini, or bell-towers, which are 
usually found in Eussian churches. These 
are unobjectionable in design, and are 
each again adorned with eight monolithic 
columns, in this case 27 ft. in height. 

There is still a fourth Order of colunms, 
adorning the four windows that admit 
light into the interior ; but these are 
only 20 ft. high, including base and. 
capital. 

Tliese windows form one of the great 



253. Half Section of the Dome of St, Isaac’rf, 
St. Petersburgh. 


mistakes of the design. They are ordi- 
nary sash Vv'indows, such as are used in 
Domestic Architecture, and the eye ine- 
vitably guesses their width at 4 or 5 ft, 
their height at 8 or 10; and they form 
accordingly the scale for the whole church. It requires an immense 
etfort to realise the fact that they are I'eally 10 ft. wide and more 
than 30 ft. high, and that the little columns on brackets which support 
their entablatures are really grand monolitbs 20 ft. high ! Besides this, 
a building with only four windows, —the three beneath the eastern 
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portico are not supposed to be seen or known, — cannot appear of 
large dimensions ; and tbe mind inevitably brings it dovrn to tlie 
scale of tbose other strnctures for which a similar number of openings 
would suffice. 

As remarked above, the same dwarfing effect is p)rodiiced in St. 
Peter’s by the enormous size of the Order emploj^ed, the fewness of the 
parts, and gigantic character of the sculpture ; bnt in that instance 
there is a multiplicity of detail and over-crowding of ornament which 
to a certain extent restores the equilibrium of dimension when the 
eye becomes familiar with it. St. Isaac’s has nothing of the kind, it 
is onl}’- a small church magnified ; and if erected on one-third or one- 
fourth the scale it now occupies, would have been a far more ap- 
propriate design. In fact, from whatever point of view it is looked 
at, it must be admitted that in no building, either ancient or modern, 
has so much been done to destroy in appearance the really noble 
proportions which it possesses. 

Internally the great nave is 43 ft. in width and 98 ft. high, being 
made up —first, of an Order 51 ft. high, crowned by an attic measuring 
21 ft., and then the vault, w'hich, being a little stilted, makes up 26 ft. 
The great dome measures only 71 ft., or in diameter internally little 
more than half that of St. Peter’s or the cathedral at Florence ; while 
St. Panl’s measures 108 ft., and the Pantheon at Paris 65. But even 
these dimensions would suffice were it not that tlie whole floor of the 
building is so crowded with the masses of construction that there are 
no omss perspectives of any beanty, or poetry of any sort. It is a^s 
rich as malachite and marble combined with sculpture and painting 
can make it: no expense has been spared; but a little, even a very 
little taste, or even a little constructive skill, would have been of more 
value than the whole of this magnificence. So far, indeed, has it been 
carried, that nothing saves the chuicli from contempt hut the grandeur 
of the materials of which it is composed ; or from the Glil,rge of vulgarity 
and had taste, except the literalness with which its parts are borrowed 
from Eoman examples, and the small number of them which make up 
the whole design. 

It must always be a subject of infinite regret that so noble an 
enterprise as the erection of this church should have been intrusted to 
a man so little competent to the task as the Chevalier de ]\lontformnd 
seems to have been. With so lavish an expenditm-e and such nol)le 
materials placed at his disposal, any man who had carefully studied 
the works of previous architects ought to have benefiied ])y tlieii* ex- 
perience ; and with a little common sense, even without genius, might 
have produced the most beautiful cathedral in Europe. As it is, a great 
opportunity has heen lost, and, in spite of its splendour, St. Isaac’s is 
at best a grand, but a cold and nnsatisfactory failure. Not only is 
there less poetry, but there is less constructive skill shown in\he 
design of this church than that of any other of the great domical 
churches of Europe. It is impossible to conceive a building carried 
out with less thought, or less appreciation of the beauties of the style 
in which the architect was called upon to design it. 
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It would be a fair morning’s work for an arcMtect of ordinary 
ability to sketch out the four facades of this great bnildiiig ; and there 
certainly is not a week’s thought in the whole design, from the pave- 
ment to the cross on the top of the dome. And he must be a greater 
genius tlian the world has yet seen whose passing thoughts are worth 
one thousandth part of the money that has been spent on them here. 
At the same time there is scarcely a single constructor of ordinary 
experience who would not have put together the materials placed at 
his disposal far more skilfully and economically than has been done by 
the Chevalier de Montferrand ; who, considering the opportunities, can 
perhaps lay claim to the unenviable distinction of having been the 
author of the greatest architectural failure in modern times. 

II.— SeOUIiAB. 

There is no city in Europe which more truly deserves to be called 
a city of palaces than St. Petersburgh— not even excepting Paris : for 
though that city may be infinitely richer in architectural beauties, the 
true expression of Paris is more Civic and Domestic than Palatial; 
while St. Petersburgh not only contains some half-dozen of imperial 
residences, or palaces properly so called, but many of the residences 
of her grand-dukes and nobles are fairly entitled to that appellation ; 
more than this, all her institutions and public establishments, down 
even to the barracks of the guards, are designed on a scale of magnifi- 
cence not found elsewhere ; and they are ornamented as only palaces 
are in other cities. It is true that many — indeed most of these — are 
only of brick, with ornaments of stucco ; and the meanness of material 
detracts most seriously from the grandeur of effect when looked closely 
into, but the general result is imposing ; while so large a mass of im- 
portant and ornamental buildings being collected together, gives to the 
city an air of grandeur not seen elsewhere ,* and, though the details may 
be cavilled at, the general effect is unquestionably grand and satisfactory. 

The principal palace of St. Petersburgh, as well as the oldest, — for 
the residence of Peter the Great hardly deserves that name — is that 
known as the Winter Palace, built by the Empress Elizabeth from the 
designs of Eastrelli, and commenced in the year 1754. The two 
principal halls — that known as St, George’s, and the White TIall — were 
added by Guarenghi, and the whole of the interior has been remodelled 
and refitted after the fire in 1837 ; which seems to have gutted the 
building, but unfortunately did not damage the outer walls to such an 
extent as to require their being pulled down, and the whole to be 
rebuilt from the foundations. 

The principal facade, towards the river, measures 731 ft. in 
length; while the depth of the palace, north and south, is 584 ft., 
and it is thus considerably larger than the Louvre. Internally it 
encloses a rectangular court of somewhat broken outline, but generally 
386 ft. east and west by 300 ft. north and south; which is less than 
that of the Louvre, in consequence of the buildings covering a much 
greater area of ground than in the Parisian example. 
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254 . Portion of the Facade of the Winter Palace, St. Petersbiirgh. 

With these dimensions, in such a situation, and wdth the am omit 
of ornament lavished upon it, this ought to have been one of the most 
beautiful palaces of Europe ; but the details are so painfully bad, that 
the effect is entirely thrown away ; and a man of taste recoils in horror 
from such a xnece of barbarous magnificence. 

The two up] 3 er stories are adorned with an Order meant for 
Corinthian, but so badly drawn and jirofiled that it may be anything. 
The architrave is broken into a curve over every wfindow, and the 
cornice is also treated in the same manner occasionally : over this are 
pediments, — not connected with the cornice—and the whole is crowned 
with vases, statues, and rococo ornaments, of various sorts. 

The basement ‘has also an Order called Ionic, but, running through 
only one storey, is smaller of course than the other. Yet the large 
columns occasionally stand on the heads of the smaller, though occa- 
sionally, too, they avoid them in a manner which is almost ludicrous. 
Add to this that the dressings of the -windows are of the most 
grotesque and gingerbread character, and it maybe understood how 
bad the taste is which pervades this |3alace. 

The palace of Zarco Zelo, about fifteen miles south of St. Peters- 
burgh, on the road to Moscow, is another example of the same class. 
With a facade 858 ft. in extent, and nearly 70 ft. in height, most richly 
ornamented, it is difficult to understand how it should be so wholly 
detestable as it is ; but with all its pretensions it can hardly be con- 
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side red as more than a great barrack, decked ont in the tawdry finely 
of the style of Louis XIV. 

The palace of the Hermitage, built by a German of the name of 
Volckner for Catherine II., as an adjunct to the Vinter Palace, cer- 
tainly avoided most of the defects of its more ambitions neighbour, but 
rather erred by falling into the opposite extreme of tameness and com- 
monplace. It is now, however, being pulled down to make way for 
the Palace des Beaux Aids, erecting from the designs of Klenze, 
referred to further on. 

The Tauride Palace, erected by Yolkoff, apparently in imitation of 
the Trianon at Yersailles, is a great straggling one-storied building, 
with as little meaning, and without the elegance of its prototype. It 
is now deserted as an imperial residence ; and the palace of Paul I. is 
turned into an engineer’s school, though really deserving a better fate. 
It is a square building 340 fr. by 378 ft., with an octagonal court in the 
centre, and great ingenuity is shown in the mode in which the external 
and internal lines are fitted to one another, giving the internal arrange- 
ments a degree of variety so seldom found in the ordinary rectangular 
palaces of Europe. Some of the rooms, too, are richly and even beauti- 
fully adorned; and the architecture of the whole, if not of the higliest 
class, is at least pleasing and reasonable. 

Though the Palace of the Archduke Michael cannot rival the Ini- 
perieil Palace in extent, yet it is by far the most heaiitifiil and elegant 
structure of its class in St. Petershnrgh. It was commenced in the year 
1820, from designs by the Italian Rossi. By relegating all the offices 
and domestic buildings to the -wings, which cover a greater extent of 
surface than the main body, the palace acquires a stately and monu- 
mental appearance, sometimes seen in a Club or edifice wholly de- 
voted to festal purposes, but seldom found in a residence. 

The central block, 364 ft. wdde, with a depth of 168, and a height 
of 87 from the ground to the top of the pediment, is divided prac- 
tically into two stories : the lower, 22 ft. in height, elegantly and 



255. X^ian. of the Central Block of the Palace of the Orand Duke Michael, St. I\'tert;buvprli. 
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256. Klevution, Garden Front of the Palace of the Grand Duke Michael. Same Scale as Plan. 


appropriately rusticated ; the upper, ornamented with a very heautiful 
Corinthian Order, is 42 ft. in height. On the garden front the central 
colonnade of twelve pillars stands ft'ee, as in the Garde Meuhle of the 
Place de la Concoi’de, Paris ; but more beautiful than that, inasmuch 
as the basement is far better proportioned, and there is only one range 
of windows under them, while the wings are much more important in 
the northern example ; and the columns in these, being semi-attached, 
give a solidity to the external parts that supports most eifectively and 
pleasingly the more open design of the centre. Indeed, taken alto- 
gether, the Michaeloffsky Palace may be considered as one of the most 
successful designs of its class in modern Europe. It may be a question 
if too much is not sacrificed to the Order, and whether a more sub- 
ordinate employment of it would not have produced a better effect ; 
but if employed at all, it is a great triumph to its designer to have 
used it so correctly and so successfully as he has done here. The 
internal arrangements of the Palace are on a scale corresponding with 
the magnificence of the exterior. The entrance-hall, containing the 
great staircase, is a square apartment, 80 ft. each way, the whole 
height of the building, and leads to a suite of apartments, not prosaic- 
ally like one another, but, though varied in form and position, of equal 
and sustained magnificence. 


As before remarked, it is singularly indicative of the purpose •which 
Peter the Great had in view, that the Dockyard should occupy the 
very centre of the town, standing between the Palace and the Senate 
House; but still more singular that the talents of a Eussian architect 
should have been able to convert the utilitarian building of an ai'senal 
into an architectural monument wmrthy of the prominent position tins 
building occupies. 

. The principal fa 9 ade of the ‘ ‘ Admiralty,” as it is improperly termed, 
measures 1330 ft.; the returns towards the river, 532; and the aver- 
age height about 60 ft. It would not be easy to propose dimensions 
which it would be so difficult to treat wdthout monotony, or without 
inappropriate littleness, as these ; but the task has been ]:)erformed -with 
singular success by Zucharoff, the architect employed. The centre of 
the longer face is occupied by a square block, pierced by the central 
archway, but without pillars. It is surmounted by a square cupola — 
if such a term is admissible— crowned by a tall Eussian spire reaebing 
a height of 240 ft. On either side of the entrance, for a distance of 
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26’7. Portion of tlie lateral Facade of the Admiralty, St. Petersburgh. 

250 ft., the building is only two stories bigli, and pierced with only 
eleven windows in each storey, of remarkably bold design. Beyond 
these are two wings, each composed of three bold Doric porticoes, 
the central one of twelve, and the two lateral ones of six columns 
each — the only defect of these being that there are two stories of 
windows under each of these porticoes ; and one cannot help regret- 
ting that the pillars were not used where the building was only two 
stories, and the portion three stories high placed towards the centre, 
where a comparative weakness would not have been felt. 

The returns are similar in composition to the longer face, and 
equally successful. The whole is so much of a piece, so bold, and so 
free from littleness or bad taste, that, for a building of its class, it may 
challenge comparison wdth anything existing in Europe, or indeed in 
the world. 

On the other side of the Neva, opposite to the Admiralty,” stands 
the Bourse, which is also a successful design, though not to be com- 
]3ared with the other. It consists of a hall 157 ft. long by 82 ft. wide, 
lighted from the roof, and from a bold semicircular window at each 
end. Around this hall are arranged three stories of chambers, devoted 
to the various purposes of the building. Bound the outside is a peri- 
style of ten columns on the fronts, and fourteen on the flanks, counting 
those of the angle twice ; hut they do not reach to the roof, or attempt to 
hide it ; and on the whole, though similar in conception, and designed 
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by a Frencliman (ThoiBond), the building is far better and more snc- 
cessfiil in every respect than the Paris Bourse ; standing, as it does, 
on an angle between two rivers, it makes np, with its accompaniments, 
a very beautiful architectural group. 

' By far the greater number of the remaining buildings of St. Feters- 
burgh are designed on the same principdes as those on which we design 
Regent’s Park Terraces, or Marinas at our seaside watering-places. 
They almost invariably have a basement storey, rusticated according to 
certain received pattenis, and, above this, two stories of equal dimen- 
sions, adorned with a portico in the centre, of six, eight, or twelve 
pillars, standing on the basement, and running through the two 
upper stories. On either side of this there is a plain space, broken 
only by windows, and at each end a portico similar to that in the 
centre, but having tw^o pillars less in extent. Nothing can be easier 
than to design buildings according to this recipe, the result of which 
is undoubtedly imposing and effective at first sight ; but no one ever 
returns to such a building a second time to try and read the thoughts 
of the architect who designed it, to imbue himself with his principles. 
No one ever dreams of revisiting these flat and monotonous masses at 
various periods of the day, or under different atmospheric changes, to 
study those effects of light and shade which render a truly thoughtful 
building an ever-varying scene of beauty— one the beholder never can 
be sure he has wholly seen, and regarding which he is never satisfied 
that he has mastered all the depths of thought which pervaded the 
setting of every stone. 

Notwithstanding this it cannot be denied that such a building as 
the Etat Major is a noble and imposing pile. It is the joint production 
of Rossi and Guarenghi ; and has an immense recessed amphitheatrical 
curve in its middle, in the centre of •which is an archway 65 ft. in dia- 
meter, and 63 ft. in height. It extends more than 1200 ft., measured 
along the chord of the arc, and with a height of 76 ft. throughout ; wdiile 
it may he added that, though there is no very great amount of genius, 
there is also no symptom of vulgarity or had taste in the design. With 
such dimensions as these, a building can hardly fail to be a grand and 
imposing pile; but the merit, such as it is, is due to the sovereign 
who ordered its erection, and not to the architect who designed it. 

The same remarks apply to the Institution des Demoiselles Nobles 
by Guarenghi; that of Military Orphans; the Barracks of ilio ‘‘Che- 
valier Gardes,” and of the various corps of Guards and Cadets; — all 
gigantic piles of brick and stucco, designed with a certain grandeur of 
conception, but executed with the most commonplace details ; and 
thougli all contributing to the magnificence of the city tlmy adorn, 
none of them worthy of commendation as %vorks of Art. 

The Academy of Beaux Arts, designed by a Russian architect 
(Kokorin), is a square, 460 ft. by 406 ft., with the usual portieoed 
facade externally, but possessing internally a circular coiirt^’ard of 
considerable beauty. The Library, also by a Russian (Tokoloff), is 
an elegant building in the style of our Adams ; hut its most wonderful 
cliaracteristic is that an edifice 252 ft. long, by 56 ft. wide, can be 
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made to contain upwards of 400,000 volnines, besides a large cudloction 
of manuscripts, reading-rooms, to. We could not put liaif that number 
into one of the same cubic contents. 

Of the smaller buildings, perhaps the Medical School by Porta is 
the most elegant. Nowhere, exeeirt in the Archduke Michael’s Palace, 
are the Orders used with such propriety. 

The ‘‘ Eiding Houses ’^ are a feature, which, if not peculiar to 
Eussian Architecture, haye at least, owing to the peculiarities of the 
climate, been carried to a greater extent there than anywhere else. 
The great hiding House at Moscow was long famous all over Europe 
for the width of the span of its roof, and the mechanical ingenuity 
shown in its construction. The span of the original roof was to have 
been 235 ft., hut it is very doubtful if it w’'as ever attempted to carry it 
out, and a less ambitious design was afterwards adopted. Guarenghi’s 
hiding House at St. Petersbiirgh is only 86 ft, s]3an, and is more re- 
markable for a very beautiful Doric portico of eight columns at one 
end, and the general purity and elegance of the design of the whole, 
than for its inechanical ingenuity. That of the 2nd Corps of Cadets, 
by an architect of the name of Charlemagne, though rather according 
to the usual receipt, still, from being only one storey in height, is 
among the most pleasing facades in the capital. 

Besides the buildings just enumerated, the Bank, the Foreign Office, 
and the War Office, each possess some peculiarity of design, or some 
diiSerent arrangement of their pillars, which is more or less effective, 
but which it is almost impossible to explain without drawings ; and 
none of them certainly are wmrthy of a place among the illustrations to 
be selected for such a work as this. They are in fact all of the same 
type of machine-made designs, displaying a certain amount of taste, and 
a certain appreciation of the beauties of Classical Art, hut never rising 
to originality, and never displaying that amount of thought indispens- 
able to adapt the ornaments to the essential features of the building to 
which they are applied ; and without which, it need hardly be repeated, 
success in architectural design is nearlj", if not wholly, impossible. 

It is rather singular that among all the buildings of St. Petersbiirgh 
there is not one that can be called “astylar."’ Everywhere and in 
every one we find Corinthian, Tonic, or Doric columns, while there 
is scarcely a single instance where they are wanted, either for the 
construction or the convenience of the building to -which they are 
attached ; while, if in any city in the world their presence could he 
dispensed wdtb, it is in one situated in such a latitude. In the climate 
of hussia a bold, plain, massive fa9ade, depending on its breaks for its 
effect, and on the grouping and dressings of its openings for its orna- 
ment, would be infinitely more appropriate ; and a bold, deep cornicione, 
in such a northern climate, at all seasons, would be the most artistic 
as well as the most appropriate termination to a ffi(;ade. 

It is strange that, where a style is so essentially imported and so 
exotic, no one ever thought of Florence or of home ; and that Vicenza 
and Paris should alone have furnished to St. Petersbiirgh models of 
things which these cities had only obtained at second hand. 

2d 
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Revival. 

The new Mtiseum of St Petershnrgli is the onlj important 'bnilding 
which has yet been erected in Russia in the new Revival style of 
Architecture. It is of course by a foreigner, but this time no less a 
personage than the Baron Leo von Klenze of Munich. It seems that 
the Emperor Nicholas, in visiting that capital in 1838, was so pleased 
with what had been done there that he invited the Baron to St. Peters- 
burgh, and commissioned him to make designs for the new Palace of 
the Arts he proposed to substitute for the old Hermitage Galleries of 
Catherine II. 



258 . 


Plan of the New Museum at St. Peter&burgh. From Klenzc's ‘ Dcscripilon. 
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The bite clioscn was one of tlie finest in tlie city, on tlie banks of 
tlie Neva, adjoining- tlie Winter Palace on the eastward. The bnilding, 
which is now completed ^ measures 480 ft. from the riYcr to the Million 
Street, and 350 ft. towards the river, divided internally into two 
courts by tlio picture gallery that runs across it. One of these courts 
is partially occupied the grand staircase, the other is a void. Ex- 
ternally each of the four faces differs somewhat in composition, though 
all treated with the same care. Where two stories, it reaches 66 ft. in 
height; where three, it attains 84 ft. to the top of the balustrade or 
coping. In the centre of the longer faces the apes of the pediment is 
98 ft. from the pavement. These dimensions are quite sufficient for 
arcliitectiiral effect, and it must he added that the building is wholly 
free from those falsehoods of design which ruin so many fine structures, 
especially those of this capital. The basement is plain and solid, 
the Order confined to the principal storey, and above this is only an 
attic, ornamented with antae and pilasters. Each storey is complete 
in itself, and throughont there is that exquisite finish and beauty of 
detail which characterises Greek Art, and which, within certain limits, 
the Munich architects have learned to apply with such dexterity. 
The faults of design arise from the trammels which the architect has 
thought it necessary to impose upon himself while designing in this 
stjde. The first is the painful want of projection in the cornices, and 
consequent flatness resulting from this defect ; 
especially in a three-storied building, with an 
Order belonging to one only. Wherever the Greeks 
used pillars they stood free, and, a shadow being 
obtained under the roof of the colonnade, a second 
was not required from the upper member of the 
entablature ; but in modern Domestic Architec- 
ture the case is reversed, and if shadow is not 
obtained from the cornice it is found nowhere. 

Another equally absurd restriction is that the 
arch shall on no account he employed, though 
the Greeks did use arches, and with as much or 
more beauty than architraves. In this instance I’seudo-Ardiea Whiciow, 
the architect was instructed to incorporate in his 

new building a copy of the Loggie of Eaphael at Rome, which formed 
part of the old Hermitage. To effect this he had I'ecoiirse to bracketed 
openings, shown in Woodcut No. 259, which, to say the least, are 
affected and ungraceful, and their employment here a mere piece, of 
pedantry. The most ornamental facade is—as it should be — that 
towards the river, where the effect, however, is very much marred by 
the glazed attic being brought forward to the front, and running 
without a break over the open Loggie and piers of the storey below. 
Either it ought to have been set hack altogether to the wall behind 
the Loggie, or the colonnade ought to have been continuous and un- 
broken. Gonsidering that this is the northern face, where shadow 
is everything, the best plan of treating it would have been to place 
a vase or statue over each pillar, and to hi*eak the attic hack over 
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260. Elevation of a portion of the River Front, Hew 1V1 nsciim, St. P<?tersl)urgh. 

eacli division. It ranst be confessed the projections would have looked 
somewhat unmeaning, but that would have been of minor importance; 
and anything is preferable to a thin glazed attic with five openings 
over three, with a roof so thin as to puzzle one to find out how it is 
constructed, and absolutely no projection for shadow. 

Internally the picture gallery crossing the court is arranged like 
that at Munich, —a great gallery in the centre, cabinets for small 
pictures on one side, and a corridor of communication on the other ; — 
but this has additional meaning from the great staircase leading to it. 
The picture galleries are continued along the western face, and the 
whole is arranged, not only with great judgment and artistic effect, 
but also with regard to convenience. 

Great complaints are made of want of light in some of the apart- 
ments, and it is easy to see that this must he the case, especially in the 
basement. This would be otherwise if the building stood in sunny 
Greece ; but it wus unpardonable to forget that it was designed for 
the hanks of the Neva. 

In spite of these defects, the new Museum is the building of St. 
Potersburgh to which the artist will ofteiiest recur, and from the study 
of which he is more likely to improve his taste than from any other 
in the capital. There is much in its design, in its arrangements, and 
in its details, which is very beautiful, and one can only regret that 
a little affectation and pedantry prevented it from being the really 
satisfactory building it otherwise might so easily have been made. 

Besides this attempt to introduce the pure Grecian style on the 
banks of the Neva, the Eussians have lately followed the example of 
other European nations in attempts to reproduce their j^Iediteval stylo 
for ecclesiastical purposes. Already one important church has been 
erected at" Kieff, several in Moscow and at Novogorod, one at Neu 
Georgiesk, and even in St. Petersburg!! this retrograde movement is 
rapidly becoming important. The architects have in fact reached that 
stage to which we had advanced before Pugin taught us the value of 
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261 . View of the New Russian Church, X*ar{s. From a Photograph. 


absolute ialsebood ; and, althongli no one would now be deceived and 
mistake a modern Muscovite cliurcli for an old one, there can be little 
doubt but that in the counse of a few years they will be able to forge 
as perfectly as either English or Fi-ench architects. 

It is not, however, only at homo that this movement is yirogressing, 
but wherever the limssians settle abroad they are proud to declare theii 
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distinctive nationality. Already at Wiesbaden they have bnilt a church 
with its five biilbons domes and queer pendants over the doorways, so 
like the real thing that it would hardly catch the eye at Kiefi: or 
Moscow. 

Eecently, too, they have completed a still more ambitious edifice 
in Paris. \Vhen first a glimpse of it is caught from near the Arc de 
PEtoile it looks like the extravagant decoration of some Parisian 
Vauxhall, but when examined close we are not astonished to learn 
that it has really cost the 52,000?. which are said to have been lavished 
upon it, nor if told that it is, to the Eussian mind, a true example of 
the perfection of Ecclesiastical Architecture. This time the type has 
not been the usual five-domed church, but rather the exceptional Vasili 
Blanskenoy at Moscow.^ As now seen in all the freshness of its 
staring colours and barbarous form, it looks more like the pagoda of 
some Indian or Mexican tribe than the place of worship of a civilized 
people; and if the Eussians really wish to impress Western Europe 
with an idea that they too have progressed like other nations, they 
would do well to repress their Tartar feelings, and keep their Muscovite 
forms of Art for the sympathies and admiration of their own people. 

Among the minor monuments of the capital the most remarkable is 
the pedestal of the statue of Peter the Great,™ a single block of stone, 
weighing, it is said, 1500 tons, and which, with very slight aid from 
the chisel, forms one of the best pedestals for a statue in the world. 
Its efiect is, however, very much lost by being placed in so immense a 
space as that in which it now stands, and where there are no objects to 
give a true scale of its size. In a courtyard or smaller piazza of any 
sort its dimensions would be ten times more efieotive. 

Another monument of the same class is the monolithic column 
erected to the memory of the Emperor Alexander h}^ his successor. 
It is the finest monolithic shaft erected in modern times, being 
I'ather more than 80ft. in length, with a diameter of nearly 1 Off. 
The oiiginal length of the block wdien quarried was 102 ft., but the 
Chevalier de Montferrand cut off some 20 ft., not becsiuse it w^as either 
too long or too heavy to raise, but because without this abbreviation its 
proportions wmuld not have been those of a correct Eoman Doric shaft I 
Worthy of the architect of K^t. Isaac’s ! A man with a spark of origin- 
ality or genius would have made it a polygon, or designed a capital 
to suit any diameter. There w^ere fifty ways in wdiich the difficulty 
could Lave been got over; but this noble monolith w'as truncated in 
deference to the proportion of pillars wffiich the Eomans had used for 
totally dilfereut purposes.® Such also is the fate of every modern 
building ; and wdth such fetters as these the genius of modern artists is 
weighed to the dust. 


^ * Handbook of Architecture/ Woodcut 
No. 834. 

2 Even as it now stixnds it is said to have 
cost more than 400,000^.; and as it weighs 
about 400 tons, it cost nearly 1000/. per ton. 


The raising of the monolith and placing it 
upright was celebrated as a triumph of modern 
mechanical skill ; it may therefore be men- 
tioned that each of the tubes of the Menai 
bridge weighe 1 as raised about 2000 tons. 
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It requires Yeiy little knowledge of the liistoiy of Arcliiiectnro in 
modern times to feel assured tliat the Russians will never attain to 
anjqhing great or good in Art hy either of the processes by which 
they have hitherto attempted it. They never will create a style 
suitable to their -wants by employing second-class foreign artists 
to repeat on the shores of the Keva designs only appropriate to those 
of the Seine or the Tiber. Still less are they likely to sticceed by 
encouraging native aspirants to reproduce in all its details the style 
of the Middle Ages, though that no doubt has a certain degree of fit- 
ness, and is interesting from its archgeological value. All the examples, 
however, are on so small a scale as hardly to come within the definition 
of architectural monuments, and the ornaments applied to them are 
so rude and so clumsy that not one is woiiby of being repeated, still 
Icvss of being magnified so as to make an old Russian chapel or its 
details suited to the extended wants of modern times. 

There is still, however, one path that seems open to the Russian 
archifects, and which if followed steadily might lead to the most satis- 
firctory results. St. Sophia at Constantinople is practically the parent 
chnrcli of the Ritssian faith; and the interior of St. Sophia is probably 
the most beautiful yet erected for the performance of the Christian 
ritual. With the experience we have since had it conld easily be 
improved, and a third or fourth edition of this church, on either a 
larger or smaller scale, but carried out with a well-defined aim of 
producing the best possible interior for a Christian chnrcli, might and 
ought to result in something more perfect and more beautiful than 
anything of its class the world has yet seen.^ St. Sophia has another 
advantage for such a purpose,-— it has no external decorative arrange- 
ments; and the architect is therefore left in reproducing it to a^Dply 
whatever he thinks most elegant or most ajapro^^riate. It could easily 
be carried out with five domes externally, or any other more appro- 
priate Russian peculiarity. There is in fact a new field of discovery 
in this direction that might lead to the happiest results, if the 
Russians are capable of availing themselves of it. Tliey certainly 
have been foil Giving a totally mistaken path ever since the introduction 
of the Renaissance styles, with the most Unsatisfactory results. It 
therefore remains for them to show -whether this has been only a 
passing delusion, or whether they are really capable cf anything more 
original or more artistic than has been formed by their ivorks up to tire 
present time. 


^ Even ttio Turks have clone wonders with this model ; wliy should not the Russians be 
equally successful ? 
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BOOK VIIL-INBIA AND TURKEY, 



CHAPTER I. 
INDIA. 


Section I. 

Theiik is perhaps BO cimimstance coimeeted with the history of the 
Renaissance styles of Architecture so remarkahle as the universality 
of their extension, for not only have they Gonquered and retained 
possession of Europe for the last three centuries, but they have now 
attained to undisputed sway on the Bosphorus, have nearly obli- 
terated all the native styles of India, and may eventually extend into 
China and Japan. In addition to their Eastern conquests, the whole 
of the New World naturally fell under their sway, for, as there was 
not in these countries any original vstyle to displace, the European 
colonists introduced, as a matter of course, the forms of Art they were 
in the habit of employing in their own homes. So complete, indeed, 
has this extension been, that, if we except the yet uninfluenced coun- 
tries of China and Japan, it is not, perhaps, too much to assert, that 
nine-tenths of the civilized inliabitants of the globe employ those styles 
of Architecture which were revived in Europe in the fifteenth century, 
or styles growing out of these, hut carried out on the mistaken prin- 
ciples first introduced at that period. 

In the previous chapters of this volume the steps have been traced 
by which Italy, France, Spain, and England were gradually induced 
to adopt this fashion of Art; it has been shown how it penetrated 
into Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia ; and it has also been attempted 
to elucidate the causes which led to this strange revolution in the arts 
of design. It will not be necessary again to allude to these investiga- 
tions in order to explain the reasons or the mode of its introduction 
into the East, as these are simple in the extreme, and lie on the surface ; 
the one great cause being the influence of a dominant race, and the 
natural desire on the j)art of the subject people to imitate the manners 
and adopt the arts of the conquering strangers. It is so natural that 
this should ho the case, that it is hardly necessary to insist more fully 
upon this point. But it requires some knowledge of the unsympathising 
intolerance which the Spaniards and the Portuguese possess in com- 
mon with the Anglo-Saxon races, to understand why they should insist 
on carrying with them wherever they go the habits and customs of 
other and uncongenial climes; and it is also indispensable to bear 
in mind how little real sympathy any of these colonizing races had 
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with Art; in any of its forms, in order to appreciate the contempt in 
which they have always held the arts of the conquered people, and the 
destruction of all that is beautiful which has followed their footsteps 
wherever they have gone. 

With the knowledge we possess of the tastes of our countrymen, it 
is no matter of vronder that they should have carried with them their 
great principle of getting the greatest possible amount of accommoda- 
tion at the least possible expense— though at first sight it does appear 
strange, that a people so sensitively alive as the Easterji nations have 
shown themselves to all the refinements of Art, should at once have 
abandoned their own to follow our fashions. When, however, we find 
the sxirtoutr coat and tight-fitting garments of the West in possession of 
the streets of Constantinople, superseding their own beautiful costume, 
we ought not to be suiprised at the “ Orders ” being introduced 
simultaneously : and when native princes in India clothed their armies 
like caricatures of European infantry, it was impossible that they should 
escape the architectural contagion also. It may be sad, but it is only 
too true, that wherever the round hat of the European is seen, there the 
“ Orders ” follow eventually, though, for some climates and for some 
purposes, the one is just as ungraceful and unsuitable as tbe other. 

Had the French ever colonized the East, their artistic instincts 
might have led to a different result; but as the inartistic races of 
mankind seem the only people capable of colonization, we must be 
content with the facts as the^^ stand, and can only record the progress 
of the flood-tide of bad Art as we find it. 

PORTXJGXTESB. 

In tbe year 1497,‘ the Portuguese, under Vasco de Gama, first passed 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the following season landed at Calicut, in 
Malahar. In 1510 Albuquerque besieged and took Goa, and estab- 
lished it as the capital of the Portuguese possessions in India, For 
more than a century it continued to be the principal seat of their 
power, and became, in consequence, the most important and most 
prosperous of tbe European cities of the East. During this period it 
was visited and rendered illustrious by the teaching of St. Francis 
Xavier, one of the noblest and most devoted apostles of the Gospel in the 
East. It was also during this period of prosperity that those churches 
and convents were erected which now alone remain to mark the site of 
the deserted city, and entitle it to notice in a history of Architecture. 

Either in consequence of the increased size of the vessels used at 
the x>resent day, or because of the silting-up of the river in front of 
the town, the seat of Government was moved more than a century 
ago to Pan jim, lower down the river, and the old capital left in its 
present state of desolation. It is still, however, the nominal seat of the 
bishop and the religious capital of Portuguese India, and its churches 
are still kept in a tolerable state, of repair, though the town does not 


^ Five years after the fall of Granada, 
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possess a single secular habitation beyond the wretched hnts of native 
settlers. 

Of the churches, five are of the first class— buildings from 300 to 
4.00 ft. in length, with naves 45 and 50 ft. wide, and with aisles, tran- 
septs, and all the accompaniments to be found in Cinquecento cathe - 
drals of important cities in Europe ; but, without any exception, they 
are in a style of Art entirely destructive of any effect they might 
produce, either from their dimensions or the materials of which they 
are composed. The Portuguese, it appears, brought no architects 
with them to India, and the priests, to whom the superintendence of 
these buildings seeins to have been intrusted, were probably better 
versed in the Legenda Aiirea than in the works of Yitruvius— at least, 
their ignorance of the Orders, and of the principles of Classic design, 
produced the most wonderful effects, and certainly not with a tendency 
towards either purity or beauty. To this we must add, that the ma- 
terial is the coarse laterite rock on which they stand, and necessarily 
covered with plaster; all the details have been moulded by native 
artificers, more ignorant, of course, than their employers ; while three 
centuries of white and yellow wash have long ago obliterated any 
sharpness or cleverness of execution they may once have possessed. It 
will be easily understood that, from all these causes combined, a result 
has been produced as tasteless and as unsatisfactory as can well be 
conceived. 

Perhaps the church in Eui’ope most like those at Goa is that of 
St. Michael at Munich (Woodcut No. 211). They possess the same 
vastness and the same air of grandeur, but the same j)ainfLil jumble 
of ill-designed details and incongruous parts which mar the effect of 
that otherwise noble church. 

The cloisters attached to these churches are generally more pleasing 
objects. An arcaded court, in a hot climate, must be very defective in 
design if it fails altogether in architectural effect; and some of those at 
Goa are really rich in ornament, being copied from such arcades as those 
of the Lupiana for instance (Woodcut No. 88 ) ; but they too have lost 
much of their original effect from the repeated coats of whitewash with 
which they have been covered. 

The smaller churches, the Arsenal, and some remains of public 
buildings now deserted, which still exist in Goa, all show the same 
total want of artistic treatment which marks the design of the greater 
churches. By what practically amounts almost to a reductio ad almirdum^ 
they prove the difficulty of producing a satisfactory design in this style 
without a rigid adherence to the original types, or without a know- 
ledge of constructive propriety, and an. elegance of taste, which are not 
to be looked for among tbe amateur architects of remote colonies. 

At Macao, which only fell into the hands of the Portuguese in 
1586, they showed even less taste than at Goa. The former city never 
was so rich or so important as the latter, and never acquired any religious 
sanctity. Its only really important architectural feature is the facade 
of the Jesuits’ Church. The design for this was evidently procured 
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from Europe, and is characterized with, that extiherant richness of 
detail whicli that society have always displayed in their cliiirches ; hiit 
in this instance the taste of the whole design is better and purer than 
usual, and the effect is considerably heightened by the whole being 
executed in granite, with a neatness and precision wdiicli only the 
Chinese are capable of attaining. It is now in ruins, and the sombre 
grey tint that pervades the whole, combined with the singularity of 
finding such a facade in such a locality, renders it one of the most 
pleasing fragments of Church Architecture in the East; and it is the 
only building in Macao of its class that is worthy of minute notice in 
an architectural point of view. 

At Bombay nothing remains of the Portuguese but the fortifica- 
tions ; nor have any buildings survived at Demaun or Calicut which are 
worthy of notice. From the few specimens of Art with which they 
have adorned their own country in Europe, this shoidd not excite sur- 
prise ; on the contraiy, the wonder is that they should have done so 
much as we find at Goa, rather than that they should have done it so 
badly ; and we might have expected to find even fewer buildings in 
the remote factories which they occupied during the brief period of 
their dominant career in the East. 

SPANixiUDS, Dutch, and Fe-ench. 

The Spaniards have done far less, in an architectural sense, at 
Manilla than even the Portuguese at Macao, and, as might be ex- 
pected, the Dutch have done nothing in their settlements. Their 
churches, which are few and far between, are of the v-orst class of 
meeting-house Architecture, and Batavia does not contain one single 
civil edifice of any architectural importance. 

The French probably would have done better than either of these 
colonists, if their dominion had lasted longer and hcen more stable; 
but they never have been fairly settled in India so as to allow of 
any real development of their taste. Still, Chandernagore was, or was 
to have been, adorned with handsome public edifices, which, however, 
do not now exist ; and though Pondicherry is one of the neatest and 
best laid out cities in India, it has no important puhlic buildings, 
and, except the citadel (now destroyed), never seems to have had any. 
Chiireli-huilding was not, of course, a luxury they were likely to in- 
dulge in, and, consequently, in none of their settlements are there any 
ecclesiastical edifices worthy of mention. 

The one point in common between these three nations and the 
Portuguese was, that, in all their settlements, wherever and whatever 
they built was in the so-called Italian style. All the windows and doors 
of their buildings have the usual dressing and pediments ; and wherever 
a pillar is introduced, it was copied, or supposed to be, from Yignola, or 
some Italian text- work. Through their influence, the Orders became so 
far naturalized that they have been adopted every where—as we shall 
presently see — by the nations in all those coiintries in which Europeans 
have settled, to the almost entire supersession of the native styles of Art. 
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ENGIilSH. 

Owing to tixe greater extent of tlieir dominion, and its longer 
duration, the English have built more in India than all the oilier 
European nations together ; and probably owing to the late period at 
which most of their buildings have been executed, it may perhaps be 
said that they have built better ; but till after the first decade of this 
century their style was the same as that of the other nations mentioned 
above. About thirty years ago the Anglo-Indians passed through the 
Greoian-Doric style of Art. During its continuance a Town-hall was 
erected at Bombay, a Mint at Calcutta, a Palace at Morshedabad, and 
sundry smaller edifices in various parts of the country. In all these 
an enormous number of correct Doric pillars, copied from Stuart’s 
‘ Athens,’ were built up as mere ornaments, and generally so as to 
obstruct ventilation, without keeping out the heat, and arranged in 
such a manner as to be as unlike a truly Grecian design as was possible 
with such correct details. 

Since that time the Gothic stage has been attained. It commenced 
with the Calcutta Cathedral, built in the Strawberry Hill form of 
Gothic Art, and is now being introduced in churches all over the 
land; but these last are generally merely correct copies of parish 
churches in this country, and as such totally unsuited to the climate. 

If used with freedom and taste, no style might be better adapted for 
Indian use than Gothic ; but in order to apjfiy it there, the aisles of a 
church must be placed outside, the tracery must be double and fitted 
with Venetians, and various changes in arrangement must be made 
which unfortunately the purist cannot tolerate, and the consequence is, 
they are worse otf for a style of church-building now than before the 
introduction of the Gothic style. 

The fact is, the Anglo-Indians have compressed into fifty years the 
experience we have spread over two centuries ; but they do not show 
more symptoms of approaching the common-sense stage of Art than has 
hitherto been apparent in the mother country, though Architecture 
(especially its domestic foim) is so vitally important an element of 
existence in that climate, that, if they once make the discovery that 
common sense, guided by taste, is really the foundation of Archi- 
tectural Art, it is possible that we may again be taught many things, 
as we have been before, by the tasteful wisdom of the far East. 

Calcutta. 

The Government House at Calcutta is the principal edifice erected 
by the English in India during the first period indicated above. The 
idea of the design was copied from Keddlestone (Woodcut No. 190), 
and was a singularly happy one for the purpose. It consists of four 
detached portions appropriated to the private apartments, and joined 
by semicircular galleries to the central mass containing the state-rooms 
of the Palace — an arrangement combining convenience with perfect 
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ventilation, and capable of being treated with very considerable arclii- 
tectoral effect ; all wbicli lias been fairly taken advantage of. The 
principal defect (as it now stands) is that' of being too low; bnt it 
mnst be borne in mind that when erected it stood alone, and ihe tall 
houses around, which dwarf it now, were all erected since. Its effect 
is also marred by the solecism of the Order running through two 
stories, while standing on a low basement. If this might be tolerated 
in the centre, under the dome, it was inexcusable in the wings, where 
it throws an air of falsity and straining after effect over what other- 
wise would be a very truthful design ; but, taken altogether, there are 
few modern palaces of its class either more appropriate in design, or 
more effective in their architectural arrangement and play of light and 
shade, than this residence of the Governor-General of India. 

The Town-hall, situated near the Government House, is a building 
imposing from its mass and the simplicity of its outline, but is too 
commonplace in its design to prodnce the effect dne to its other 
qualities. It contains two great halls, ranged one over the other, 
each lighted by a range of side windows ; and then, by the usual 
expedient of a Doric portico in. the middle of each front, miming 
through the two stories, tries to look like a grand edifice without any 
floor in its centre. 

Of late years several very important public buildings have been 
erected in Calcutta, such as the Martiniere, the Metcalfe Hall, the 
Colleges, &c. ; hut they are all according to the usual recipe of English 
public buildings — a portico of six or eight columns in the centre run- 
ning through the two or three stories as the case may be ; a lesser one 
on each end; and a plain curtain with ranges of unadorned windows, 
connecting the larger with the lesser porticoes. Nothing can well 
be more unsuited to the climate, or more commonplace in design ; 
but it is the misfortune of Calcutta that her Architecture is done 
by amatenrs-— generally military engineers — who have never thought 
of the subject till called upon to act, and who fancy that a few hours’ 
thought and a couple of days’ drawing is sufficient to elaborate an 
important architectural design. It is scarcely necessary to add any 
criticism on the result ; for nothing either great or good was ever 
yet produced without far more labour and thought than have been 
expended on these erections. 

The churches in Calcutta are not more satisfactory than the other 
public buildings^ except that the older examples, having no pretensions 
to heiiig other than they are, please, in consequence, to the extent to 
which their dimensions and their ornamentation entitle them. They 
are merely square halls, sometimes with ranges of pillars in their 
centre to support the roof, where the span is such as to require their 
introduction, and with pillared porticoes outside to protect their walls 
and windows from the sun, and they generally have steeples of the 
form usually adopted in this country in the last century. 

The late Bishop Wilson was the first to intimate discontent with 
this state of things, and ho determined, like some of his English 
brethren, to wipe the stain of Paganism from the Architecture of the 
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262 . Exterior View of the Cathedral at Galoutta. From Bishop Wilson's ‘ Lilt*.’ 


Chnrcli. He determined therefore to erect a proper Gotbic Catbedral 
in tlie metropolitan city. To carry this out, be cbose as bis arcbitect 
tbe late Colonel Forbes, of tbe Bengal Engineers, a man of infinite 
talent, but wdio, like all bis brother officers, fancied that Arcbitectnre 
was tbe simplest and most easily learnt of tbe Arts, instead of being 
one of tbe most difficult, and requiring the longest and most exclusive 
study. ^ As it was, tbe Bishop shared bis delusion in this respect, and 
they produced between them a building in a style such as has not been 
seen ill this country since tbe Peace of Paris. 

Tbe Catbedral consists of a large square ball 'without aisles or 


1 Every one knows the story of the hostess 
of an evoniiig musical party who, in despair 
at the absence of her “primo flauto,” turned 
to one of her guests and asked him if he 
could })Iay on the German flute: to which 
he replied that, -never having tried, he did 
not know, but had no objection to make the 
attempt now if they would bring him an 
instrument. This appears ridiculous, but it 
is not half so much so as attempting Archi- 
tecture without long previous training. Any 
man with a good eai' may teach himself music, 
or, with a special feeling for colour or form, 
may acquire considerable proficiency in dmw- 
iiig or painting. What is principally required 
tor music, painting, or sculpture, is an innate 


aesthetic faculty. The architect must posse.ss 
this also, but in addition to this he must lie 
a mathematician and a mechanic, he must pos- 
sess a knowledge of construction and materials, 
he must know liow most conveniently to pro- 
vide for the purposes of his buildings, and how 
also to express them most artistically; he 
must, in short, have all the astlietic feelings 
required for the exercise of other arts, but, 
in addition to this, a great deal more which 
cannot be acquired by intuition, but must be 
the result of a life-long study; and, more 
than this, he must know how to comliine the 
technic witli the cesthetic elements of his 
design without giving undue predominance to 
either. Is all this easy ? 
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263. liiterior View of the Cathedral at Calcutta, From Bishop Wilson’s * Life.’ 


transepts. The roof is fiat (or rather was, for it has been somewhat 
altered since), and supported by a diagonally-trussed beam, such as we 
use in railway stations. At one end is a porch called a narthex, but 
which in fact is a library - and between it and the church a steeple 
rises through the roof, of very commonplace design. 

The only ornament of the exterior is a range of lean buttresses, 
between which wove tall windows filled with wooden tracery of the 
Perpendicular Order; but those, instead of painted glass, are disfigured 
with green painted Louvre boards to keep out the sun. We have done 
strange things in this country, but nothing quite so bad as this. It 
entirely fails as a Gothic reproduction ; for, as w’-o perfectly understand 
now, a few ill-drawn Gothic details are not in themselves sufficient to 
entitle a building to be ranked among the revivals of Mediseval Art. 
The worst feature, however, is that of being entirely unsuited to the 
climate, having neither verandahs for shade, nor proper wundows for 
ventilation ; nor do its arrangements satisfy any of the requirements of 
the ccclesiologist of the j)resent day* 

The Fort Church is a better .specimen of the art, but it is only a 
cop3" of the Chapel in York Place, Edinburgh, and that is a copy from 
St. Maiy’s, Beverley ; and though it has deteriorated at each remove, 
and tlie details of the Calcutta Church would shock our present critical 
eyes, it was, at the time it was built, the best thing of its class that had 
been done in India. 

As mentioned above, several station churches have recently been 
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erected, whicli miglat pass for English parish churches when seen at a 
distance ; hut no architect has approached the problem of designing 
a church specially suited to the climate, though the freedom from 
trammels, and the immense variety of details in Gothic Art, lend them- 
selves most easily to such a purpose in that climate. 

In so far as the system of ornamentation is concerned, the Saracenic 
style is identical with the Gothic : both used pointed arches, clustered 
piers, vaixlted roofs, and they claim other features in common. The 
most striking and specific difference is that the one uses domes where 
the other introduces spires ; but as in most cases these features are 
merely external ornaments, there is no reason why the architects in 
both styles should not adhere to their own peculiar forms, while 
adopting, when expedient, the principles of the other. 

As the Saracenic has been so completely adapted to the climate, there 
seems no reason why the Gothic should not be so also ; but it must be 
by thinking, not by copying, that this can be efiected. Nine-tenths of 
the mechanical arrangements of our churches were introduced to guard 
against cold and the roughness of the climate, leaving one-tenth for 
ventilation or to avoid over-heating. In India exactly the reverse is 
the case : nine-tenths must be specially designed to protect the congre- 
gation from the heat, and very little attention need be paid to the 
danger of cold or storms. Seeing how perfectly the Saracenic style, 
which is so nearly identical, has met and conquered these difficulties, 
the same thing could now be done far more easily with the Gothic ; but 
unfortunately it has not hitherto been looked at from this point of view, 
consequently none of our churches in India can be considered as even 
moderately successful. Instead of setting their minds earnestly to the 
task, the English have been content to carry with them into India 
the strange creed of their native country, “ that Archasology is Archi- 
tecture and when they have set tip an accurate model of some old 
church which adorns some rural village in the midland counties, they 
fondly fancy that they have satisfied all that is required of a true 
architect in designing a Protestant place of worship suited to a tropical 
climate and the refined exigencies of the nineteenth century. 

The most correct Gothic building yet erected in India is the College 
at Benares, designed by the late Captain Kittoe, who, though not 
educated as an architect, had more enthusiasm for the art than most 
men, and had devoted many years of Ms life to its study ‘in India and 
elsewhere; he was consequently in a position to do better than most of 
his brother officers; but he had not sufficient command of the details 
of the style to adapt them to the new circumstances, and his college 
is from this cause a failure, both as an artistic design and as a utili- 
tarian building. The result of this is that it has been subsequently 
so altered that its GotMc character has nearly disappeared, without 
acquiring those qualities which ought primarily to have guided the 
architect in his design. 

The only really satisfactory buildings which the English have 
erected in India are the private residences of the civilians and mer- 
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cLants in Tiongal. In Bombay these are generally only magnified 
bungalows, with sloping tiled roofs and wooden verandahs ; in Madras 
they are a little better, but too generally without any architectural 
pretensions; in Bengal they are seldom without their verandah of 
pillars in one of the Italian Orders, and with cornices and wdndow- 
dressing in the same style. 

In Calcutta the hou>ses are generally square blocks, at least two, 
generalty three stories in height, always standing alone in what are 
called compounds, or courts adorned with gardens and surrounded 
by the clomestic offices. Each house is a separate design by itself, 
and toAvards the south is always covered by deep verandahs, gene- 
I'ally arcaded in the basement with pillars above, which are closed 
to half their height, from above, by green fixed Venetian blinds. 
The dimensions of these facades are about those of the best Venetian 
palaces. The Grimani, for instance, both in dimensions and arrange- 
ment, Avoiild range perfectly with the ordinary run of Calcutta houses, 
though, alas! none of them could approach it in design. They also 
possess, when of three stpries, the advantage pointed out in speaking 
of Italian palaces, of having the third storey of equal height to the 
lower two. 

The consequence of all this is, that, although the pillars are spaced 
six or even eight or ten diameters apart, and support only wooden 
arehitraves, though the Avhole is only brick covered with stucco, and 
though the details are generally badly drawn and frecpently mis- 
applied, still the effect of the whole is eminently palatial and satis- 
factory. 

In fact, with these dimensions, with their appropriateness, their 
ornamental detail, and the' amount of thought bestowed on each sepa- 
rate design, it would be nearly impossible it should be otherwise. 
They are in fact nothing but what they pretend to be; and when 
this is the case it is far more difficult to do wrong than it is to do 
right, according to the system of design in vogue in this country. 

Section II.-— Native Architegtuee in India. 

It Avas not to be expected that any artistic fashion could for so long 
a period be practised by the conquering race without the subject people 
adopting it in some form or other, and trying to apply it to their OAAm 
];>urposos. Unfortunately since the world began it has been the curse 
of all conquest that the conquered people can neither, emulate the 
virtues nor rise to the level of their masters, AAdiile they are prone to 
ape their fashions, and, in copying, to exaggerate their vices. 

India has been no exception to this rule ; and it would be difficult, 
in modern times at least, to find anything much more contemptible 
than the taAvdry imitations of a European Court Avhicli we ourselves 
set up at LucknoAA% coupled as it AA’-as with a sensuality and corruption 
Avhicli can only exist under an Asiatic sun.. Although it AA’^as here 
that the Eastern form of tlie Italian Renaissance bloomed in all its 
absurdities, it Avas not here that it first took root. Onr empire and 
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OTir iiiRiience commenced in the Carnatic, long before it practically 
extended to Bengal ; and it is at Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and the other 
cities of the soiith, .that the natives first tried what they could do in 
the styles of Alberti and Michael Angelo. 

One of the most remarkable examples of this is to be found at 
Tanjore. As you approach the town yon see two great pagodas 
towering over all the rest, nearly equal in dimensions, and not unlike 
each other in form. The one is the grand old temple represented in 
Woodcut No. 58 in the ‘Handbook of Architecture;’ the other, on a 
nearer examination, is found to be made \ip of Italian balusters, some 
attenuated, some stumpy, intermixed with pillars and pilasters of 
the most hideous shapes, but all meant for Italian, and mixed up 
with Hindoo gods and goddesses, and little scraps of native Archi- 
tecture peeping out here and there, so as to make up a whole so 
inexpressibly ludicrous and bad, that one hardly knows whether to 
laugh or he angry. At first sight it appears difficult to understand 
what state of affairs could have brought about such a combination as 
this ; but if any one wanted to understand thoroughly the state of the 
native mind at the time this pagoda was erected ho could nowhere 
find a better illustration. There is here that persivstent adherence to 
their ancient forms and feelings in all essentials whicli characterkes 
everything native, merely vaimished over with a tawdry film of 
European civilization which they neither feel nor understand. 

What was done at Tanjore only faintly fbresliadowed what took 
place at Luckiiow. Our power was too early established in the south, 
and the destruction of the native dynasties too complete, to allow of 
any great development of any sort in their dependent state. The 
most powerful of southern native princes,* the so-called Nawaub of 
the Carnatic, was brought into ]\Iadras itself, where he erected a huge 
formless pile, in which he and his descendants now live, but wdthout 
the means of indulging in any architectural vagaiies. 

The kingdom of Oude was one of our next creations. From the im- 
portance of their relative position its sovereigns were from the earliest 
date protected by us, which means that they were relieved, if not 
from all the cares, at least from all the responsibilities of govern- 
ment ; and, with the indolence natural to the Indian character, and the 
temptations incident to an Eastern Court, left to spend in debauclieiy 
and corruption the enormous revenues placed at their disposal. The 
result might easily have been foreseen. Things went on from bad to 
worse, till the nuisance became intolerable, and was summarily put an 
end to by the daring injustice of Lord Dalhousie’s policy. 

One of the earliest buildings of importance at Lucknow^ in the 
Italian style is the Mansion of Constantia,^ built by General MartinA as 
a residence for himself. 


> So called apparently from the motto 1732, and died at Lucknow 1800. He com- 

Lahore et Constantia,” adopted by the menced his career as a private soldier in the 

General, and written up in front of his house. French army ; but, in consequence of Lally’s 

2 General Martin was born at Lyons in severity, deserted at the siege of Pondicherry, 
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264. View of the Martiniere, Lucknow. From a Photograph. 


The General was apparently his own architect, and has produced 
a design somewhat fantastic in arrangement, which sins against most 
of the rules of pure Palladian Art to an extent that would not be 
pardonable except in ^sucli a climate and under the peculiar circum- 
stances in which it was erected. Notwithstanding this there is some- 
thing very striking in the great central tower, rising from a succession 
of terraced roofs one over the other, and under which are a series of 
halls grouped internally so as to produce the most pleasing effects, 
while their arrangement was at the same time that most suitable to 
the climate. The sky-line is everywhere broken by little kiosks, not 
perhaps in the best taste, but pleasing from their situation, and appro- 
priate in the vicinity of a toAvn so full of such ornaments as the city 
in whose proximity it is situated. Taken altogether it is a far more 
reasonable edifice than the contemporary capricio of Beckford at Font- 
hill; and if its details had been purer, and some of those solecisms 
avoided which an amateur architect is sure to fall into, it really does 
contain the germ of a very beautiful design. 

The founder of the mansion lies beneath in a dimly lighted, vaulted 
chamber in the basement of the great tower. His tomb is a simple 


and joined t’ne English service, in which he and Lucknow ; but, owing to the length of 
rose to th<i rank of General. He left the his will, and his having drawn it up himself 
greater part of his immense fortune to found in bad English, the principal jiart of his 
educational establishments at Lyons, Calcutta, money has been wasted in law expenses. 

2 E 2 . 
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plain sarcophagus, standing on the floor, and at each angle a grenadier 
in fixll uniform stands with arms reversed in an attitude of grief, as if 
mourning over the fall of his master. The execution of the monument, 
like everything about the place, is bad, but the conception is the finest 
that has yet been hit upon for a soldier’s grave. 

This mansion is now fast falling to ruins, and a building of brick 
stuccoed is by no means a pleasing object in decay, but when new it 
must have been very stiiking. At all events its effect on the Oude 
sovereigns was most remarkable. For although their tombs, their 
mosques, and imambarrahs were still erected in the debased Saracenic 
style then prevalent, all the palaces of Lucknow were henceforth 
erected in this pseudo-Italian stjde. The Furrah Buksh, the Chutter 
Munsil, and numerous other buildings, display all the quaint picturesque 
irregularity of the age of Francis I., coinbmed with more strange details 
than aref to be found in the buildings of Henri IV. These were far 
surpassed in grotesqueness by the Kaiser Bagh, the residence of the late 
king. This consisted of a great square of buildings surrounding an 
immense courtyard : the whole palace being in extent and arrange- 
ment by no means unlike the Louvre and Tuileries as joined together 
by the present Emperor. But instead of the beautiful stone of Paris 
all was brick and plaster ; and instead of the appropriate details of that 
palace, the buildings sun'ounding the great court at Lucknow are gene- 
rally two stories in height and singularly various in design, generally 
with pilasters of the most attenuated forms running through both stories, 
between which Italian windows with Venetian blinds alternate with 
Saracenic arcades, or openings of no style whatever. These are sur- 
mounted by Saracenic battlements, and crowned by domes such as 
Rome or Italy never saw, and the whole jxainted with colours as crude 
as they are glaring. Inside there are several large and handsome halls, 
but all in the same bad taste as the exterior, and adorned with mirrors 
and furniture of the most costly description, but generally placed 
where they are not wanted, or where their presence has no meaning. 

A detached building called the Begum Kotie is a better specimen 
of the style than anything perhaps in the Kaiser Bagh itself, but it 
cannot either be called a favourable specimen of Italian Art, or a 
successful adaptation of the style to Oriental purposes, though it has 
a certain amount of pioturesqueness which to some extent redeems its 
other defects. Like all the other specimens of Oriental Italian Archi- 
tecture, it offends painfully, though less than most otliers, from the 
misapplication of the details of the Classical Orders. Of course no 
native of India can well understand either the origin or motive of the 
various parts of our Orders — why the entablature should be divided 
in architrave, frieze, and cornice — why the pillars should be a certain 
number of diameters in height, and so on. It is in fact like a man 
trying to copy an inscription in a language he does not understand, and 
of which he does not even know the alphabet. With the most correct 
eye and the greatest pains he cannot do it accurately. In India, besides 
this ignorance of the grammar of the art, the natives cannot help 
feeling that the projection of the cornices is fuo small if meant to pro- 
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dnco a shadow, and too deep to be of easy construction in plaster in a 
climate su])ject to monsoons. They feel that brick pillars ought to be 
thicker than the Italian Orders generally are, and that wooden archi- 
traves are the worst possible mode of construction in a climate where 
wood decays so rapidly, even if spared by the white ants. The con- 
sequence is, that, between his ignorance of the principles of Classic 
Art on the one hand, and his knowledge of what is suited to his wants 
and his climate on the other, he makes a sad jumble of the Orders. 
But fashion supplies the Indian with those incentives to copying which 
wo derive from association or education, and in the vain attempt to 
imitate his superiors he has abandoned his own beautiful art to pro- 
duce the strange jumble of vulgarity and bad taste we find at Lucknow 
and elsewhere. 


The great caravanserais which the Calcutta baboos and the native 
rajahs have erected for their residences in Lower Bengal are generally 
in this style, but with an additional taint of vulgarity. But perhaps 
the most striking example of it all is a pavilion which was erected 


265 . 


Begum Kotie, Lucknow. From a Photograph. 


ail 


within the palace at Delhi by the late king. It stands behind, and 
is seen above, the great audience hall of Shah Jehan, in which once 
stood the celebrated peacock throne, and is one of the noblest and 
most beautiful apartments of its class in any palace in the world. 
Over this, on entering the palace, you now see a little pavilion of brick 
and plaster, which its builder assumed to he the Doric Order, with 
Italian windows and Venetian blinds. The building is painted green, 
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tRe frieze red, and the ornaments yellow I— -the whole in worse taste 
than the summer-house of a Dutch skipper as seen overhanging a 
canal in Holland. Contrasted with the simplicity and the elegance 
of the white marhle palace beneath, it tells, in a language not to be 
mistaken, how deeply fallen and how contemptible were the late 
occupants of the throne, as compared with their great ance.stors of tlie 
House of Timour, who ruled that mighty empire with wisdom, and 
adorned its cities with those faultless edifices described in a previous 
part of this work. 

We live so completely among the specimens of the art of Archi- 
tecture which are found in this country , and our associations 03 our 
prejudices are so bound up with our admiration for, or our feelings 
against them, that it is extremel}’’ difficult for us to get outside and 
take a calm survey of the whole, so as to read all the lessons that 
might be learned from their study. But if any one wished to feel 
assured how perfectly Architecture is a reflex of the national character 
and taste, there is perhaps no place where he would see this more 
clearly and distinctly than in studying the history of Architecture in 
Hindostan during the last six centuries. 

Nothing can be grander and more severe, and, at the same time, 
more chastely ornate, than the buildings erected by the stern old 
Patans in the early centuries of the conq[nest ; nothing more elegant, 
or in Architecture more poetic, than the palaces, the tombs, and 
mosques erected by the Mogul sovereigns during the period of tlieir 
prosperity; and nothing could be better calculated to display at the 
time, and to hand 'down to posterity, a clear imi^ression of their wealth, 
their magnificence, and the refinement of their taste. 

Nothing, on the other hand, could more clearly show the utter 
degradation to wdiich subjection to a foreign power has depressed their 
successors than the examples of the bastard style just quoted. When 
we reflect how comifietely the best educated and the most artistic 
classes in the reign of Queen Anne learned to despise the Gothic style 
of our forefathers, the taste for which has returned, and we now admire 
so intensely, we ought not to be surprised if the natives of India 
should have been influenced in the same manner, though from different 
causes. But it does seem astonishing, tliat while the Hindoos w^ere 
erecting temples and ghauts, if not so grand, at least as elegant, as of 
yore — wdiile the very Idngs of Oude were erecting such buildings as 
the Grand Imambarrah, or the Eoumi Durwaza — they should, at the 
same time, fancy they saw beauty in such abominations as the}’' were 
perpetrating under the guise of Italian Art. Is it that the demon of 
fashion can always blind our better judgment, and force us to admire 
any monstrosity that is in vogue at the moment, in spite of all that 
our better taste or innate feeling of what is right may point out to us 
as either really coiTect or beautiful ? 
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Steictly speaking, the history of the Benaissance Architecture in 
Turkey, or, more properly, in Constantinople, ought to be treated as 
commencing nearly contemporaneously with its rise in Italy, inasmuch 
as after the death of Mahomet II,, in 1480, the Tuidis abandoned their 
own original style of mosque-building, to copy the Byzantine forms of 
the city they had just obtained possession of; and so enamoured did 
they become with the new form, that they have never reverted to the 
usual or orthodox plan of a mosque in the capital, though, in the 
provinces, the true Saracenic style has always prevailed, with only a 
very slight admixture of the Byzantine element. 

There is, however, this very material and important distinction 
between the practice of the architects of the M'estern and Eastern 
capitals of the old Eoman Empire. At Eome, the Eeiiaissance architects 
retained the old form of the Mediaeval Church, but carried it out with 
Classical details : at Constantinople, the Turks adopted, in their 
mosques, the forms of the Byzantine Church, which were new to them, 
but carried out their designs with their own beautiful and appropriate 
details. The former was a stupid and unnecessary process, brought 
about — as pointed out above— by circumstances wholly irrespective of, 
and foreign to, the art of Architectare. The latter is a reasonable 
and proper course to pursue, which, honestly persevered in, can only 
lead to the most satisfactory results. 

Xothing can be wiser or more expedient than that a foreign nation 
settling in a new country should adopt such forms and arrangements 
of buildings as have been found most suitable to the climate and to the 
constructive necessities of the place ; but it by no means follows from 
this that they are also to copy the details, "and to debar themselves 
from introducing every improvement their taste or their own exjjerience 
may suggest. 

W'hen the Turks conquered Constantinoj)le, they soon found that 
the climate was not suited to tbe open courts for mosques which w^ere 
so appropriate at Cairo or at Delhi ; and, having before them such 
noble buildings as the Church of St. Sophia, and other domical churches 
of the great age of Byzantine Art, they at once adopted the form, and 
set about building mosques on that plan, hut improving, in so far as 
they could, not only the arrangement and construction, but employing 
everywhere their own Saracenic details, and adapting each of them to 
the ]}laco it was to occupy, and the constructive necessities it was to 
fulfil or to represent. 
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Strictly speaking, the arrangement of the plan and the construction 
of a building belongs to the engineering branch of the profession. The 
harmonious adjustment of its |)roportions, and the appropriate orna- 
mentation of these parts, fall specially within the province of the 
Architect. All that the Turks did was to borrow the mechanical part 
of their mosques from their Byzantine predecessors ; but they were 
neither so lazy nor so illogicai as to think that their doing so excused 
them horn the necessity of thought, or that mere reproduction can 
either be, or can ever represent, contemporary Art. 

The practical result of these two different systems is what might 
easily be foreseen. At Eome we have St. Peter’s — a Gothic church 
carried out in Classical details : though in dimensions it is as large as 
any three Medheval cathedrals put together, though, constructively, 
it is superior to any, and though in richness of detail and ornamenta- 
tion it surpasses them all, yet, in the effect it produces, and in artistic 
merit generally, it is inferior to the smallest and plainest of Medimval 
churches. 

At Constantinople, on the contrary, wo have, in the contemporary 
Sulimanie Mosque, a building whieb, though the first attempt of a new 
people in an unfamiliar style, is beautiful in itself, and satisfactory as a 
whole. In the Mosque of Achmet, we have an interior as superior to 
all those of the contemporary churches of the Pall adian school as it is 
possible to conceive ; and this result was obtained by a set of ignorant 
Turks, aided by a few renegade Levantines, competing with the best 
intellects and the most educated classes of Western Euiope, at the time 
of their highest artistic development ! 

But the Westerns were following out a wrong system, in which 
success was impossible. The Easterns ^vere correct in their principles 
of Art, and fiiilure was consequently very difficult to be achieved. 

In so far, therefore, as the form is concerned, the Cons feantinopoli tan 
Renaissance arose contemporaneously with the Italian, and might bo 
so treated in a history of Art. If, however, the essence only is con- 
sidered, it dates only from within the limits of the present century. 
Though either classification might consequently be adopted, the latter 
is the relation in which it will be convenient to treat of it on the 
present occasion. 

Since the beginning of the present century, Turkish Arcliitecture 
maybe said to have fairly passed oiit of this stage of quasi -Itcnaissance, 
or true Art, which distinguished it for the previous three centuries, and 
to have assumed the time Renaissance, in all its illogical and unthinking 
unreasonableness. 

The round hats of the Franks have invaded the Bosphorus, and 
with them have come their mistaken principles of Ai’t. To the 
Byzantine form of their mosques the Turks have now added the details 
of the Italian Orders ; but as yet not ungracefully, partly because Roman 
details are not wholly incongruous with Byzantine forms, and because, 
in the mosques at least, it is only the details, not the forms, that they 
have altered. |t has not yet occurred to them to try and make one of 
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their religioxts edifices look like a Eomaoi Basilica, or a Greek Temple, 
or anything, in fact, but what it is, and thus far, therefore, the injury 
is only partial. 

In the mosque, for instance, that the Sultan Mahomed II. (1 808-1 83 8) 
erected atTophana, the outline is that of all the older buildings, and 
it is only on a close or critical inspection that we discover the clumsy 
consoles and badly-profiled cornices with which it is covered. 

That of his predecessor Selim at Scutari is a more pleasing speci- 
men ; and though all the details are really Italian, they are used with 
such freedom, and so little obtrusive, that their introduction may 
almost be forgiven. Were it not for the exceeding beauty of the older 
mosques, we should not hesitate to admire this specimen of the art ; 
and it is also easy to see that a little more familiarity with the best 
class of Italian details would have remedied many of the defects of 
these designs. The only question being, Is freedom possible with such 
familiarity ? all that can now be answered is, that, so far as experience 
goes, knowledge and slavery in Architectural Art seem synonymous 
terms. 

The great mosque 'wdiich Mahomet All erected in the Citadel at 
Cairo is a still more remarkable example of the decline of architectural 
taste in the East. Its dimensions are very considerable, as it consists 
of a square block of building measuring 157 ft. each way ; and, with 
the attached courtyard surrounded by arcades, the whole measures 
365 ft. by 186. Its plan, too, is unexceptionable, being a square hall sur- 
mounted hy a dome 60 ft. in diameter internally, and four semi-domes 
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Mosque of Selim, Scutari. From a Drawing by T. Allom. 
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of pure Constantinopolitan type.^ In addition to tliese advantages, its 
materials are richer than any nsed for a similar piirpose in any mosqne 
in modern times, the walls internally being all covered with slabs of 
Oriental alabaster of the most beautiful tints ; and it was intended to 
have carried the same class of ornamentation all over the exterior, but 
the mosque was left unfinished at the death of its founder in 1842.^ 
Notwithstanding all these advantages, the building must be pro- 
nounced a failure in an architectural point of view, for the same reason 
that the church at Mousta fails, as also the cathedrals of Boulogne and 
Gran— because of the want of knowledge of the principles of design 
on the part of their architects, and because their details neither express 
the construction nor are elegant in themselves. Externally the mosque 
itself is pierced with two stories of plain unornamented windows, 
which, without any grouping, certainly do not indicate the interior. The 
arches of the vaults are not brought through to the outside, as is the 
case invariably at Constaiitinople ; the roof is so flat and so plain that 
the group of domes and semi-domes that crown it lose half the value, 
as far as size is concerned, and aU the poetry they might possess, if 

^ It is in fact a reproduction on a somewhat given to a plan of the building kindly pro- 
smalier scale of the Mosque of Achmet at cured for me by the Xlav. Geo? Wasliington, 
Constiuitinople (‘ Handbook of Architecture,’ chaplain at Cairo, but which, arrived too"^ late 
Woodcut No. 864)., to be eiigTaved. 

^ I am indebted , for the dimensions here 
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growing naturally ont of the constractibn below. Add to this that 
the details are in a bad, ill-nnderstood Corinthian style, mingled with 
Pointed arches and Eoooco ornaments of all sorts, it will be easy to 
imderstand liow even the noblest design may have been destroyed. 

The real ditterence, however, between this mosque in the Gitadcl 
and the older mosqnes in the city of Cairo below, does not exist in 
eitlier the dimensions or tlio original conception of the bxiilding so 
nmcli as in the mode of carrying it into effect. In the olden time the 
Architect would merely have arranged his building, probably very 
much as this one is laid ont, and would have provided that the con- 
struction should be truthful and truthfully expressed both inside and 
out. All the moulding, with the capitals, brackets, &c., would have 
been built in block, and, as the structoe progressed, one block would 
have been handed over to one carver to be completed, another to 
another. He would then have employed the inlayer on one part, 
the painter on another, and the gilder where his services might be 
required ; and all these men working together, each a master in his 
own de|)artmeiit, would have produced that multiplicity combined with 
unity we so much admire in the old buildings. The misfortune is, this 
class of artist does not now exist in Cairo ; and the architect must put 
into his design as much thought as he has time for, or is capable of 
exerting, before he begins it. As he first conceives it, so it is erected, 
and when the crescent is put on the top of the dome the whole is 
considered complete. Surely we ought not, under these circum- 
stances, to he surprised at the cold and unsatisfactory result that is 
produced by this process in this instance.* Yet it probably pleases 
those that worship in it as much, if not more than the older buildings, 
which excite such admiration in our eyes; hut it can only do so in 
consequence of its size and the richness of its materials ; and there is 
no surer sign of the decay of taste, or of a want of knowdedge of the 
principles of Art, on the part of any people, than the assumption that 
these two qualities can ever be of any value except as mere vehicles 
for the expression of the higher qualities of taste and design which 
can alone make a work of Art valuable. 

Palaces. 

Although, from the same strong conservative feeling connected with 
religious buildings, the mosques of the Turks have hitherto, like those 
of Lucknow and Delhi, escaped from the lowest stage of the copying 
school, the same assertion cannot be made with regard to their palaces. 
The Ambassadors of the Western Powers have erected for themselves 
palaces at Pera in styles peculiar to the various countries which they 
represent ; and the Sultans of Turkey have learnt to admire these, as 


1 Oil the riglit of the drawing is a cast- in our manufacturing towns. As it is very 
iron clock-tower, which must, with the ma- offensive in its native land, it will be imder- 
chinery, have been ordered from some fii*m in stood bow much more so it is in this situation ; 
Birmingham, as the mouldings and decora- but even then it is questionable wlietlier it is in 
tions are all in that class of Gothic which we worse taste than the alabaster founbiin occu- 
find adorning steam-engines and water-tanks pying the centre of the court of the mosque. 
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268, Palace on the Bosphorus. From a Drawing by T. Allora. 

they ha^e been taught to belieye in every form of the civilization of 
"Western Europe, and, more than this, have employed the arcMteots 
deputed to build the ambassadorial residences to erect palaces for 
themselves. 

The annexed view of one of the Sultan’s New Palaces on the Bos- 
phorus is a fair average specimen of the productions of this new school. 
Instead of the old plan of designing every part with reference to the pur- 
pose to which it was to be applied, of making every window and pillar 
tell its own talc, and of carving every detail with reference to the situa- 
tion and the light in which it was to be placed, we have here a design 
which any clever draftsman could complete in all essentials between 
sunrise and sunset, and which, when finished, would be as suitable for 
the climate or the purposes of St. Petersburgh or Washington as for a 
palace of a Turkish Sultan on the shores of the Bosphorus! Though 
there is no vulgarity and no gross architectural solecism in the design, 
it would be difficult to see how the art could well sink lower than the 
stage here represented. 

Another palace in Constantinople, which was in progress of erection 
by the late Sultan Abdul Medjid at the time of his death from the designs 
of a young Armenian artist named Balzan, is in some respects better 
than the last mentioned, in others worse. As will be seen from the 
view, it is rich in detail and full of design to an extent rarely found in 
modean buildings of the Classical school. It is more like a'dosign in 
the Plateresco style of the Spanish architects of the 16 th century than 
anything that has been done since that time, and if the details were 
good in themselves, or appropriate, the effect would be all that could be 
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209. View of the Sultan’s IS'ew l*aluce at Constantinople. From a Photograph. 


desired ; but it was a mistake in tbe artist to adopt so muoli that was 
Classical, and mix it with so much opposed to all the principles of 
that style. 

Although the second example has not the customhouse-like cold- 
ness of the first design, it is almost equally a failure, though from very 
different causes. The first shows no evidence of thought, and has 
hardly a sufficiency of ornament for its situation or its purposes. The 
second lias an almost superfluity of ornament, and also evinces a con- 
siderable amount of design. It fails, however, in producing the desired 
effect, because the principal part of the details are borrowed from a 
foreign Classical style, and are used for purposes for which they were 
not originally intended ; and the parts which are added are such as 
neither accord with the original intention of the Orders, nor with any- 
thing suggested by the building itself. 

The whole of the details are in fact evidently added for ornament’s 
sake, without any real reference to the constructive exigencies of the 
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building, nor in order to adapt the foreign elements to the necessities 
of tlie climate in which they are employed, neitlier have they any par- 
ticular reference to the manners or customs of the Sublime Porte, 
They halt between all these ; and the puzzled architect has only exhi- 
bited the confusion of his own brain, while he had at his disposal 
money, materials, and means to produce as rich and as beautiful a 
building as any in Europe. 

There is far too little vitality left in the Turks or in the Turkish 
Empire to hope that, in Europe at least, they can ever rise again to 
such a degree of power as to be able to shake off this state of depend- 
ence on the arts and influences of the West. They have not yet sunk 
so low as the wretched Nawaubs of Oude, and their Architectiii’e is 
still better than that of Lucknow ; but the}^ are daily entering more 
and more into the position of a protected state, and protection is 
only another word for degradation that sooner or later must lead to 
extinction. 

In Europe the Turks have been too mixed a people, too little at 
home, and too insecure in their possessions, to have ever done much 
for Art, notwithxStanding the instincts of their race, and their expulsion 
would now be no loss in this respect; but it is by no means clear 
whether the modem Greeks, who are practically Slaves, but seem 
destined to succeed them, would do better. Up to this moment the 
Greeks of the Levant have not shown the smallest aptitude for Art 
in any of its forms; and although with more leisure and better oppor- 
tunities there may be a prospect of improvement, even this seems very 
doubtful. 
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Thk steps by wliicli the Classic styles were introduced into America 
by the Spaniards were identical with those which led the Portuguese 
to adopt it as their style of Architecture in the East, and the results 
were practically the same in both countries. 

Eeligious enthusiasm was at its height in Spain at the time when 
the New World was discovered by Columbus ; and the enormous wealth 
acquired by the conquest of Mexico and Peru, whether resulting from 
plunder or from the successful working of the mines, naturally led so 
priest-favouring a people to dedicate a considerable portion of their 
newly-acquired wealth to religious purposes. The consequence was 
that very soon every city built its cathedral, every town its churches, 
and every hacienda its chapel; but it is, perhaps, not unjust to say 
that not one of them was in any degree remarkable for beauty of 
architectural design. 

It has already been pointed out how inartistic the Spaniards had 
shown themselves in dealing mth the Eenaissance styles in their own 
country, notwithstanding the assistance they obtained from the artists 
of Italy and France, and it could hardly be expected that they would 
do even as well in the New World. The priests, wdio, in nine cases 
out of ten, were the architects there, had none of them received the 
necessary professional education. They had a certain recollection of 
what was done in their own country, and may have possessed imperfect 
dramngs of the more celebrated churches of their day. But to adapt 
these to altered circumstances, and to carry them out in detail with 
native— or at least with local— artists, was as difficult (if not more 
so) as to make a new design. The consequence is that most of the 
churches of New Spain, though many aot’o remarkable for their size 
and splendour, are singularly plain in an architectural point of view ; 
or, what is worse, vulgar and pretentious from an affectation of Classical 
Art, either misunderstood or misapplied. 

The largest and finest of all the churches erected in the New World 
is perhaps the cathedral of Mexico. It was commenced in the year 
1573, in substitution of on older church which had been erected by 
Fernan Cortes, on the site of the great temple of Montesuma, but Avas 
not finished till the year 1G57. Its dimensions are very considerable, 
inasmuch as it is said to measure 504 ft. over all externally from north 
to south, and 228 ft. across. It has five aisles, and the intersection of 
the nave and transepts is crowned by an octagonal lantern, but only 
of the same Avidth as the central aisle. As it is understood that the 
designs for this church Avere sent out from Europe, it avoids many of 
the faults Avhich are so offensive in some of the other churches of this 
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city. Indeed, the architectural arrangement of the interior may be 
called singularly happy for this class of building. The entablature, 
which always formed the gi*eat stumblingbloch of architects in this 
stylo, is altogether omitted; and the arches spring direct from the 
capitals of the Doric half-columns, which are attached to the piers. 
It thus avoids most of the faults of our St. PauTs, and even the size of 
the dome is internally in better proportion to the rest of the church, 
where there is a chancel beyond. If the dome ends the vista it may 
be of any size, but in the middle of a cruciform church it throws every 
other part out of proportion if its dimensions are not kept moderate. 



2Y0. External View of the Cathedral at Mexico. From Pedro Gualdi, ‘ Monumentos de Mojico.* 


Externally the western fa 9 ade is massive and imposing, perhaps 
more so than any Spanish church of the age and style. Its two great 
towers rising to a height of 305 ft. are really grand features, solid 
below, and tapering pleasingly above. The central dome, it must be 
confessed, looks mean externally compared with those found in Italian 
and French churches ; but the Spaniards — except at the Escurial — do 
not seem ever to have affected this feature. 

hen we look at the immense difficulties in the internal arrangement 
which the introduction of a tali Italian dome superinduces, it becomes a 
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question whotlier it really is a legitimate part of sncli a design ; but it 
is so noble that a good deal can be forgiven for its sake. Tlie external 
outline of tlie cathedral of Mexico is—bamng its details—perhaps, one 
of the best proportioned examples of a chnrcli designed to dispense with 
this feature ; though it can hardly be doubted but that externallj" tlie 
loss of effect is considerable from this cause. Even if it must be 
admitted that the adaptation of the tall dome to the internal arrange- 
ment of a modern church has not been quite successfully accompli sited 
hitherto, there seems little doubt but that with the engineering talent 
of the present day that difficulty also might be overcome ; and that a 



271. View of side Aisle in the Cathedral at Mexico. From Guakli. 

great dome might be fitted to a nave, at least as wide as two-thiuls of 
its diameter, without any offensive disjDlay of mechanical expedients. 
If this -were done with judgment and taste, we should probably liave 
an architectural effect such as has not yet been seen ; but it is not to 
tbe Xew World we must look for anything so artistic or so desirable. 

As at Goa, some of the cloisters attached to the great nionastic 
establishments of Mexico and elsewhere are more pleasing specimens 
of Ai’chitectural Art than the churches to which they belong. One 
in particular, attached to the Convent of de la Merced, is as 
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bright and as beautiful as that of Lnpiana (Woodcut No. 88), or any- 
thing in Spain. It possesses that happy ari-angement of two smaller 
arcades over one wider arch below, as in the Doge’s Palace at Venice ; 
except that in this instance nothing has been put over them, and as 
the whole detail is rich and elaborate, the effect is extremely pleasing. 

There are no public buildings in the city of Mexico remarkable as 
Architectural designs. Many are large and highly ornamented, but 
they are only bad copies of buildings at home, having no local pecu- 
liarity to distinguish them from those of the mother country, except 
what is universal in colonial design — that clumsiness in executing 
the various details and profiling the Classical moulding, which so 
shocks any one who has imbued himself with the beauty of Classical 
Art in this respect. 

Peru. ■ 

The cathedral of Arequipa, in Peru, is probably as good an example 
as could well be chosen to illustrate the position of the art of Archi- 
tecture in the emancipated colonies of Spain at the present day. The 
original cathedral was commenced in the year 1621, from the designs of 
an architect named Andrea Espinosra, and was completed in 1 656. This 
building was, however, almost entirely destroyed by fire on the 1st of 
December, 1844, shortly after which time the rebuilding was com- 
menced, on the same plan and general outline as the former edifice, 
but with such improvements in detail as the progress in the knowledge 
of Architectural design seemed to suggest,^ 

As will be seen from the woodcut, the facade is of very consider- 
able extent, and divided into five compartments by Corinthian pillars 
standing upon a low basement, but supporting only a fragment of an 
entablature. Between these are two ranges of pillars standing one 
upon the other, of the same Order, but of course only half the height ; 
and it is their cornice — ^not that of the larger Order — ^that crowns the 
building. This is perhaps the only important instance known of this 
curious inversion of the European principle of design, and it is so 
nearl}’^ successful that a very little more would Iiave made it quite so. 
If the larger Corinthian Order had only been used as square piers or 
buttresses, marking the division of the interior, their use would have 
been understood and their effect most pleasing. A very monumental 
effect is also obtained by the lower storey being pierced only by the 
entrances, and the upper by a few well-proportioned windows widely 
spaced. The towers are perhaps a little too low, hut tlioir form was 
probably the only one that ought to be adopted in a country so subject 
to earthquakes, and, even as it is, they are well proportioned to the 
length of the facade to which they are attached, and their design is 
pleasing and free from any instance of bad taste. 

The features that principally detract from the beauty of this 


‘ For this information and for the woodcut author of a work on Peru, and the introducer 
I am indebted to the kindness of Mr, Markham, of bark into India. 
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facade arise from tlie peculiarity so often remarked upon in tlio 
previous pages, of men undertaking to design in a style witli all tlie 
details of wliicli they are not practically fainilmr. At Monsta, at 



Boulogne, at Goa or Calcutta, wliere buildings are erected by persons 
wlio have not mastered the details of the style, they commit tbe same 
faults that a man wonld make wlio would attempt to write a poem in 
Latin without knowing more than tbe mere rudiments of the language. 


272. Arequipa Cathedral. From Markhanrs ‘ Peru.’ 
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Tiowever grand and good their conceptions may he, they are marred by 
the defective mode in which they are expressed, and so it always will 
be till men learn to bnild as they v/rite — in the vernacular. 

Noeth Ameeica. 

^Vhen we turn from what was done in Mexico and Peru to examine 
the Architectural forms of the United States of North America, we 
become instantly aware of the enormous difference of race and religion 
that prevails between the two gicat sections of that continent. 

The old Scandinavian or Bxitch settlers built their meeting-houses 
for prayer, or their neat quaint dwellings, in utter ignorance of the 
precepts of Palladio, and with the same supreme contempt for Medieeval 
Art as prevailed in Europe for three centuries after it ceased to bo 
piactised ; and the Puritan Pilgrim Fathers, who followed and super- 
seded them, showed the same Anglo-Saxon indifference to Architectural 
ornament as has characterized their race at all times, except when their 
natural vanity is piqued into rivalry with some other nation of more 
artistic tendencies. The consequence of this was, that from the time of 
the earliest colonization of this country, till after the termination of the 
war of 1812-14, there was not one single building erected in Northern 
America which is worthy of being mentioned as an example of Archi- 
tectural Art. 

When after the termination of that war it became the manifest 
destiny of the United States to surj^ass all the nations of the eaifh in 
Art as in eveiy thing else, they set about doing sometbing to justify 
the boast they were so fond of proclaiming. 

Hitherto their attempts have been less successful than even those 
of the mother-country; and there is with them less prospect of im- 
provement than with us. An American has a great deal too much 
to do, and is always in too great a hiiny to do it, ever to submit to 
the long patient study and discipline requisite to' master any one 
style of Architecture perfecti}". Still less is he likely to submit to 
that amount of selfmegation which is indispensable if a man wa^uld 
attempt to be original. ^Vhy should- he stop to design each detail to 
the place it is intended to occupy ? ^Vhy should he try to proportion 
every part harmoniously, or to appl}' each ornament appropriately? 
Why submit to all this drudgery, vrhen Classic and Gothic 

pinnacles stuck on ad libitum get over all difficulties, and satisfy him- 
self and his employers ? The perfection of Art in an Ameiican’s eyes 
would he attained by the invention of a self-acting machine, wdiich 
should produce plans of cities and designs for Gothic churches or 
Classic municipal buildings, at so much per foot super, and so save 
all further trouble or thought. 

The planning of cities has in America been always practically per- 
formed by these means ; the process being to take a sheet of machine- 
ruled paper, and, determining the scale that is to be used, to divide 
the whole into equal squares easily staked out, and the contents of 
which are easily computed. Whether the ground is flat or undulating — 
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wliotlaer the river or *shore on wliicli it is situated is straight or curved 
— whatever the accident of the sitnation, or the convenience of traffic — 
this simple plan enables any man to lay out a city in a morning ; and if 
he can do this, why should he spend weeks or months in carefully con- 
tonring the ground ? Why proportion his streets to the traffic they are 
intended to convoy? Why draw complicated curves so difficult to set 
out, and so puzzling to calcnlate ? Why, in short, think, when the thing 
can be done without thought? It is in vain to urge that by this pro- 
cess the most prosaic ugliness has been stamped on every city of the 
Union hitherto laid ont, when, by a little pains and a little more 
thought, far more beantifni and more convenient cities might have been 
produced. This may be trne ; bnt the first process answers all the 
purposes of a people who have so little feeling for Art that they do not 
perceive its deformity. The latter reqnires both time and thought, 
and why should they expend theirs upon it while the other sujiplies 
their wants ?^ 

The same system prevails in their buildings. If not so absolutely 
mechanical as their plans, it is still true that their principal drawing 
instrument is a pair of scissors ; and a machine might guide these almost 
as well as a human hand, were it not that after being pinned together 
the design must generally be attenuated and pared down to suit the 
pecuniary exigencies of the case. Notwithstanding the defects of their 
system, the Americans have lately shown a great desire to diKsplay their 
wealth in architectural magnificence, and to rival the Old World in 
this respect ; and have produced some very showy buildings, but 
• certainly not one that can be seriously commended as an artistic 
design, and still less any one which can be quoted as a well-thought- 
out expression of a mind imbued with architectural taste and know- 
ledge. 

WASHmOTON. 

The principal edifice in the United States of America, or, at least, 
the one of which they are most vain, is the Capitol at Washington, which 
would be a respectable building anywhere, though scarcely deserving 
all the praise that has been bestowed upon it. 

The eastern or principal front of the original Capitol extends 
352 ft. north and south, or, as nearly as. may be, it has the same dimen- 
sions as the central block of the river-front® of our Somerset House, 
which it very much resembles in style, and is not unlike it in arrange- 


^ Though the Americans have carried this 
principle to excess, it must be confessed that 
all cities which have hemfomided have more 
or less of this rectangular ugliness, which is 
only avoided in those which grow. The ciiies 
which the Greek colonists founded in Asia 
Minor, or on the sliores of the Black Sea, 
were all more or less rectangular. Alexandria 
was completely so. The cities tlie Komans 
founded in this country were generally rect- 
angular in plan. The Basticles which our 
IMwards founded at Guiemie and elsewhere 


in France were as formal as New York or 
Philadelphia ; and . in the dark ages of our 
Art we admired the plan of the new town 
of . Edinburgh. In laying out towns, this 
mode of proceeding may be useful as avoiding 
some practical difficulties ; but it certainly 
is absolutely destructive of all picturesque- 
ness or beauty; and no city so arranged can 
ever display with pleasing effect such specimens 
of Architectural Art as it may possess. 

2 The front now extends to 600 feet. 
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atS. Wan of the original Capitol at Washington. Scale If-O feet to 1 inch. 


ment. At Wasliington the pillars are taller and more prominent, hut 
the basement lower and not so well proportioned to the npjoer part. 
But the great distinction is, that the Capitol is to be surmounted by a 
great dome, rising from a ‘‘ tambour,'* siuToiinded by a peristyle of 
columns measuring 130 ft. across ; and the height, from the ground-lino 
to the statue which is to crown it, is intended to be 310 ft., or about 
that of our St, raul’s, but in this instance standing on a building only 
CD ft. in height instead of growing out of one measuring 107 ft. from 
the ground to the top of the balustrade. When completed this will 
be a very noble feature, adding great dignity to the group ; but by 
being placed immediately over and behind the portico of twenty-four 
detached columns, it will entirely ruin that which is now the principal 
ornament.* It is, in fact, always a mistake to place one range of 
columns immediately over another ; and so large a feature as this 
dome will be must min the design of any building unless its apparent 
construction commenced from the ground-line. In this instance it 
would have been easy by a different arrangement to have exhibited 
this ; but to place the dome on the roof of a building complete without 
it, was a blunder that nothing can now redeem, while, as the portico 
in front of it is of an unusually straggling design, this defect is more 
than usually apparent here. 


* A curious illustration ot this may be seen a dome has been erected over it, much in the 

in^ London. The hosjpital of Bethlehem had same proportion to it as the ^Vashington dome 

originally only a portico in its centre, of no is to its portico. The outlines of the building 

great beauty certainly, but pleasing because may be improved by the addition, but the 

well proportioned to the building. Latterly portico is crushed and had better be removed. 
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Two wings are now being added to tbe Capitol, wliicb, wlien com- 
pleted, will extend the front to a greater length than that of the 
whole river ta 9 ade of Somerset House ; and, as they are intended to 
project boldly forward, will preA^ent the dome overpowering the 
building to the extent it would do without them, though they cannot 
save the portico; and, after all, it is a question whether the terrace 
beneath the one fa 9 ade is not a more pleasing feature than the dome 
over the other, though both are singularly destructive of the architec- 
tural effect which their ai*chitects so erroneously supposed they would 
assist. The truth of the matter appears to be that, though these tall 
Italian domes are very beautiful features in themselves, it has always 
been found extremely difSciilt to adapt them to the designs of which 
they are to form a part. St. Paul’s is perhaps the most happily-con- 
trived, but even it is not perfect ; and the next best is probably the 
Invalides at Paris. In all other instances, either their height and 
tlxeir mass overpower the building on which they are placed, or, as 
at St. Peter’s, the substructure hides and destroys the dome. 'When, 
completed, it is to be feared that the dome of the Capitol will be about 
the least successful combination that has yet been attempted. 

The Smithsonian Institute is another edifice of Avhich the inha- 
bitants of Washington are as proud as they are of their Capitol, though 
it differs from that building as much as any one can differ from another 
— rude, irregular Medievalism being here thought the perfection of 
Alt;, instead of the elegant Classical formality of the Capitol. It is 
of considerable extent, being 447 ft. long, with an average breadth of 
about 60, and one of the towers — ^there are eight or ten of these of 
various shapes and sizes — reaches a height of 141 ft. Its general plan 


274 . 


View of the Capitol at Washingtou, with the proposed wings. 
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is that of ail Abbey Cburcli ; the centre block — the iiave—is occupied 
by the Library below, the Museum above. The transept contains the 
mineralogical collection and the EegenUs rooms ; what appears at one 
end to be an aj^sidal chapel externally, turns out to be a Gallery of 
Art, {ind this is balanced at the other end by a group of lecture-rooms 
and other conveniences. The style is Norman, though of a class that 
would have astonished a baron or a bishop of the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries, and resembles one of their buildings as much as the Pavilion 
at Brighton resembles the Tomb of Muckdoom Shah Do whit, from 
which it is said to be copied. The annexed woodcut, representing an 
octagonal tower at the junction of the Library and Art Galleiy, is a 
fair illustration of the style. It is one of the best of those which adorn 
the building. 

In wonderful contrast, to the broken outline and studied irregularity 
of the Smithsonian Institute is the cold machine-designed uniformity 
of the Treasury buildings just completed in the same city. 

In this country we are generally content with putting two stories 
of windows under one storey of pillars, though, once the pillars become 
merely an ornament, there does not seem any greater incongruity in 
putting a dozen. In the present instance there are three of very com» 
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xNew Treasury Buildings, Washington. From a Photograph. 


moiiplace design, and wdtliont any apparent connection with the Order 
01 the Order with them ; there is nothing, in fact, to redeem this 

design from the merest common place~no beauty of form or of outline 

and the poitico in no way harmonizes with the wings. It is, however, 
far more appropriate to a city designed after the fashion of a chess- 
boai'd, than such an irregular building as the Smithsonian Institute. ■ 
Another educational institution of which the Americans are 6 (][ually 
proud is the Girard College, Philadelphia. It is designed on prin- 
ciples so totally different that either the word Architecture has a 
thousand meanings, or those who built this do not understand the 
term. In this instance, instead of florid Norman, the pvtArinT* la 
of a JKoman temple 218 ft. long, Irat with the rather 
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excess of ’widtli of 159 ft The columns are 6 ft. in diameter and 
55 in height Being of marble, it would really be a very fair kind of 
Wallialla were it not that where the Celia ought to have been we have 
instead a very ordinary commonplace two-storied college-building en- 
closed in this cage of pillars. 

The United States Bank in the same city is a grand Grecian Doric 
temple— -at one end, at least— but with the same two stories throughout 
in the Celia, with the additional incongruity that the n 23 pGr storey has 
small square bedroom-like windows, which give a great appearance 
of meanness to the whole. Thougli the Exchange of Philadelphia 
possesses all these solecisms, it is a far more j)leasing specimen. Its 
circular colonnade, its belfry and general anungemeiit, evince an ainonnt 
* of thought and design seldom found in this country, and, the details 
being Corinthian, it is saved from either vulgarity or meanness, though 
it has not any real architectural importance. 

There are a number of buildings of this class in the various cities 
of the Union, some of which are higysome rich, but not one, so far as is 
known in Europe, either remarkable for the design of its outline or the 
a 2 )propriateness of its details. The edifiees on which the Americans 
have lavished their utmost energies are the State Caj^itols, hi which the 
representatives of each of the independent States meet in Parliament. 
One of the most recent and most admired after that of ^Vashiugton is 
the one just completed for Ohio. This time the Order is Doric, and the 
design — or outline, at least — as severe as could be desired ; but the 
usual two stories of windows, the chimneys, and other appendages 
which will not he hid, betray the fact that we are not looking at a 
temple, hut a secular building of modem date which its architect 
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squeezed into this mould in order to save himself trouble and the 
necessity of thinking. 

Most of the older Capitols have not the same pretensions as this 
one, and escape criticism accordingly ; but wherever ornament is 
oinployed, it is badly executed by the hands of amateurs, and in a 
country where the necessary means did not exist for even architects 
— if they had existed— to study and to inform themselves correctly 
as to what was really the right and proper course to pursue. 

Eoolesiastical Arohitectuee. 

The Americans have probably been even less successful in their 
churches than in their secular buildings ; and, considering how little 
ecclesiastical establishments enter into their system as compared with 
civil government, this is not to be wondered at. 

Down to a very late period America did not possess a single 
church that could rani?: higher than an ordinary parish church of the 
Hawksmoor or Gibbs class, and none so splendid as St. Martin’s-in- 
tbe-Fields, St. George’s Hanover Square, or any of our buildings of 
that class. Latterly, however, they have followed our foots ceps in 
abandoning the Italian style in churches, and have adopted the 
so-called Gothic, though in this respect they are hardly so much 
advanced even now as we were twenty or thirty years ago, and are only 
getting through the sort .of dilettanti amateur business that we shook 
off at that time. 

The American architects, however, labour under peculiar difficulties 
in this respect; they have not that crowd of examples which meet an 
Englishman at every turn, and which he can study at all times without 
any effort; so that, once he has thoroughly imbibed the spirit of the 
old examples, it is very difficult for him to do wrong. If it were 
possible to conceive the Americans taking the time and trouble neces- 
sary to think out a common sense style, this ought to be an advantage, 
and they might really become the authors of a new form of Art; but 
with a people in such a hurry it is fatal ; and they not only copy, but 
copy without understanding — a reproach that cannot -now be applied to 
our architects in this country. 

Perhaps the most ornate church they have yet erected is the 
so-called Grace Church in New York. If richness of ornamentation 
could make a building beautiful, it certainly is applied here in 
abundance. But the plan of the church is a mistake. A double-aisled 
transept is a feature l^elonging only to a cathedral : as applied here it 
dwarfs the whole and makes the design entirely inappropriate for a 
moderate-sized parish church. The spire also is far too high, too 
large for the rest. Internally the whole is vaulted (in plaster), and 
every feature such as would only be applicable to a more ambitious 
class of edifice, and, even then, hardly to be found in so late a style. 

Calvary Church is a still more characteristic though much admired 
example. It possesses two western spires — as at Cologne — but the 
open work of the upper part is only painted deal. And the Church of 
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the Holy Eedeemer in Third Street, in a sort of Ensso-Lombardio style, 
it is extremely difficult to criticise. 

One gi-eat attempt at originality and magnificence the Americans 
certainly have made in the two temples which the Mormons have 
desired as the high places of their religion. It is not quite clear that 
the Temple at Nauvoo was ever completed, though in several books 
illustrations of it were published. At all events, whatever was erected 
is now destroyed; and that at Utah, which is meant to be a great 
improvement on the original design, is only yet on paper, The dimen- 
sions of these Temples in plan were to be very considerable, and 
then; height in proportion. Though intended internally to be only one 
hall, externally they were four or five stories in height, and resembled 
the Town-haU at Louvain more than any other building in Europe ; but 
to make the resemblance at all complete it is necessary to realize the 
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Belgian example carried out in plaster in the details of the Strawberry 
Hill style of Gothic, and with every solecism which ignorance of the 
style and vulgarity of feeling can introduce into a design. 

There is nothing in Europe so bad in an architectural point of view 
as these temples would have been; but, on a smaller scale, many of 
the American churches are nearly as inartistic, though, from their less 
pretentious dimensions, they are not so offensive. All that, in fact, can 
be said with regard to them is, that, whatever faults we have committed 
in this respect, the Americans have exaggerated them ; and the disap- 
pointing part is, that they do not evince the least tendency to shake off 
our errors in copying, which, in a new and a free country, they might 
easily have done, while it must obviously be more difficult for us, 
where time and association have so sanctified the forms we are re- 
producing. 
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No mention lias been made in the previous pages of this work of 
the Theatres of modem times, though their importance is such that 
no history of Architecture could be considered complete without some 
refei’ence to them. If not so important as the Mediaeval Cathedrals, 
they at least come next to them in scale in modern times. No 
important capital city in Europe is without its Great Opera House ; 
and, in addition to this, all possess several Dramatic Theatres, and 
even every provincial town has its place for theatrical representations 
as certainly as its smaller predecessor would have had its parish church. 
Many of these edifices cost as much to erect as their ecclesiastical pro- 
totypes in the middle ages, and of those on which less was expended 
originally it may safely be asserted that their furniture, decoration, 
and maintenance cost more than the older buildings, many of whose 
purposes, these less creditable institutions now fulfil. 

Instead of mentioning the Theatres of each nation separately, it 
will be found more convenient to treat them as one gi’oup, as they 
have no nationality, — the designs of those of Naples or St. Petershurgii 
hoing practically identical, while those of London or Paris would 
suit equally well fur any capital in Europe ; and it would be tedious 
to interrupt the narrative of local peculiarities in order to repeat over 
and over again what may be said once for all. 

There is another circiimstantre which renders it expedient to treat 
of the Theatres apart from other buildings, which is that they alone 
have escaped— in their internal arrangement, at least — from the influence 
of the coj)ying school. It is true that, when permanent Theatres first 
came to he erected in modern Europe, Palladio did build one at Yenice, 
and Scrlio another at Vicenza, according to the precepts of Vitruvius ; 
and, in the last days of his career, the former architect designed the 
celebrated Theatro Olympico at Vicenza, which still stands a monu- 
ment of his classical taste, and boasts of being the oldest permanent 
theatre in Europe, at least of those built since the time of the 
Romans. It was, however, also the last of its race; for, though 
Classieality or ]Mediievalisrn may do very well for churclies, niaiiagers 
of theatres are in earnest, and their audiences insist on both seeing 
and hearing what is going on, and will not he content with being 
told that it is correct to sit behind a pillar where nothing can he 
seen, or under a roof where every sound is lost. The consequence was 
that architects were forced to try if they could not invent something 
more suitable for modern purposes than the great conch of an ancient 
theatre, and better and more convenient than the locale in which 
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Mediaeval mjstoiies were wont to be perfonned. The result has 
been that modern Theatres, so far, at least, as concerns their internal 
ariangements, are the only important miildings in modern times 
designed wholly withoxit reference to precedent, and regarding which 
an architect really must think what is best to be done and how he can 
best do it. It hence arises that in speaking of them we must revert 
to onr old principles of criticism, and explain their peculiarities as if 
they were the works of reasoning men and not the products of copying 
■machines. 

From these circumstances our Theatres would be by far the most 
satisfactory of our Architectural productions if it were not that, in 
almost all cases, economy is one of the first exigencies to be attended 
to. With very few exceptions Theatres are private commercial specu- 
lations got up for the piirpose of making money; and even when 
’ governments assist or interfeic, economy of space, if not of money, 
has always to be attended to, one consequence of which is that no 
theatre in Europe is constructed internally of such durable materials 
as are requisite to Architectural effect. The boxes and fittings are 
generally of wood, often capable of being removed, and always with a 
temporary look about them very destructive of grandeur. 

Notwithstanding these defects, great halls, sometimes measuring 
more than 100 ft. by 70 or 80, and 80 or 90 ft. in height, without 
any central support, decorated, with more or less elaboration, from 
floor to roof, must almost of necessity be objects of considerable 
magnificence ; and when to this we add that they arc all lione>stly 
designed for the purposes to which they are applied, we may turn to 
them with a satisfaction we can scarcely feel in contemplating the 
greater number of the buildings we have just been describing. 

The earliest theatres of Italy or Spain were the Cortiles of the 
former and the Corrales of the latter country, — courtyards, sur- 
rounded by balconies or arcades from which the spectators could see 
or hear what passed on a temporary stage erected against one side of 
them, on which the simply-constructed early dramas were performed, 
always in broad daylight. 

In France, where the climate did not so readily lend itself to out- 
door representations, the earliest theatres seem to have been the 
tennis or racket-courts, which were admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose. A stage erected at one end, and two or three galleries at 
the other, with a spacious “ parterre ” between, enabled a consi- 
dei’ablc audience to see and hear with great fixeility ; and, except 
that the receipts wonld be limited by the loss of the accommodation 
of the side boxes, this form of theatre has even now inucb to recom- 
mend it. 

In England the cockpit or bear-garden seems to have bctni the 
cax’liest model, and was by no means an incapable one if properly 
worked oixt, combined, as it might have been, with the galleries 
surrounding the courtyards of our hosteliles, which was the other 
model at our disposal. 
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Except the classical theatres mentioned above as erected by Palladio 
and Serlio, tliere does not appear to have been any really permanent 
building in Europe for the purpose of theatrical representations until 
after the expiration of the lf>th century. During its course, however, 
plays had become so impoiiant an element in the literature of almost 
every country in Europe, and witnessing their representation so 
fashionable an amusement, that it was impossible it should long 
remain thus. We consequently find the theatre of the Hbtel de 
Bourgoyne rising into great importance in Paris in 1621, and being 
rebuilt in 1645 with tiers of boxes, but arranged apparently on a 
square plan. In 1639 Eichelieu built the original theatre of the 
Palais lioyal, which was long considered the type and model to be 
followed in the design of such structures. 

In Venice a theatre was erected in 1639, with two tiers of boxes 
arranged circularly round a pit sloping backwards as at present, thus • 
really inventing the present form of theatre ; and in 1675 Eontaiia 
first introduced the horseshoe foiun in a theatre called the Tordinoni 
which he erected in Rome. 

In this country the first permanent theatre with boxes seems to 
have been the Duke’s Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, erected in 
1662 : it certainly was the first in which scenery was introduced and 
the other usual appliances of scenic decoration. 

Fontana’s invention may be said to have completed the modern 
theatre in all its essential parts, but it took another century before all 
the problems connected with the representation of a modern drama 
were complete. In 1754 Sufflot erected the theatre at L 3 'Ons, which 
was long regarded by French architects as the most perfect model 
of an auditory which they possessed; and in 1777 Victor Louis built 
the great theatre at Bordeaux, which was then and is now externally 
the very finest edifice of its class to be found in France, — it may 
almost be said in Europe. About the same time (1774) Piermarini 
built tlie Scala at Milan, which is still perhaps the best Ijnic theatre 
in existence ; though we had nothing to compare with these edifices 
until Novosielski rebuilt the Opera House in the Hay market, very 
much as we now find it, in 1790, and Sinirke and Wyatt rebuilt Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane Theatres in 1808 and 1812 respectively. 

The first really important theatre in Germany was the Opera 
House at Berlin, built by order of Frederick the Great in 1 741. In 
Russia the Theatre is an importation of very I'ecent date ; but being 
patronised by the Imperial Family and fostered with subventions 
fi’oni the state, the lyric theatres of St. Petersbnrgli and Moscow 
equal in extent and splendour those of any other of the capitals of 
Europe. 

Construction of Modern Theatres. 

The problems involved in the construction of a modern theabre ai’o 
infinitely more complex and difficult than those presented to the 
designers of the theatres of the ancients. The dramas of the Greeks 
and Romans, or at least those which were represented in their great 
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theatres, were of tlie simplest possible kind. The action took place 
on a pulpitiim or raised platform in front of a fixed architectural 
screen. The dialogue was simple, rhythmical, and probably intoned, 
and the chorus sufficiently numerous to make their united voices heard 
anywhere. The class of spectacle in modem times most like these 
great dramas is probably the Oratorio ; and the experience gained by 
representations of that kind at the Crystal Palace has proved how easily 
a theatre could be constructed with at least a 300 feet radius (the 
greatest ever tised by the Greeks), where 20,000 persons could be 
seated at their ease and still hear even the low notes of bass voices 
with very enjoj^able distinctness ; ^ consequently, were our objects the 
same as those of the Greeks, the solution would be easy. 

The introduction, however, of painted moveable scenes, which 
seem first to have been invented by Baldassare Peruzzi and used by 
him in 1508 in a piece called ‘ La Calandra,* when it was played before 
Leo X., and the further development of this invention, which was 
so thoroughly in accordance with the sjnrit of the age, led to the 
necessity of a recessed stage with a framing like that of a picture. 
Once arrived at this point, all the conch-like arrangement of the 
Classical period became inappropriate, for it was evident that only 
on the tennis-court plan could all see equally 'well into the room 
in ■which the action was taking place. As, however, a spoken 
dialogue can hardly be ■well heard at a greater distance than 75 or 
80 ft., nor the expression of a countenance well appreciated beyond 
that distance, it 'was evident that not more than from 600 to 1000 
persons could be accommodated in such a room, assuming its width 
to be 40 or 50 ft., which was about as much as could then be con- 
veniently roofed over. 

In order to increase the accommodation, the galleries or boxes, 
which had at first been only established at the far end of the hall, 
were carried also along the sides ; and of these, two, tlnee, or even 
four tiers were introduced. The next improvement ■was rounding off 
the corners, imtil, hit by bit, and step by step, the modern auditory 
was invented. This may generally be taken as represented by a 
circle described in the front of the curtain ■with a diameter about 
double the opening of the stage. In lyric theatres, wdiere music onl^" 
is performed, and where, consequently, hearing is easier and seeing 
less important, the curve is elongated into an ellipse, with its major 
axis towards the stage, so that the» number of side boxes and the 
depth of the pit may bo considerably incieased. In theati’cs intended 
only f(.)r the spoken drama, wliere, consequent! }’■, hearing is more 
difficult and distinct visioii more important, the contraiy process ina}' 
be pursued with advantage, and the front boxes brought neaier tlio 
stage than oven the circular form would demand. 

^ The Crystal Palace was not designed with this, ten or twelve thousand persons can hoar 
any reference to such representations, and its the solo parts even very tolerably, and fifteen 
fiat floor is singularly iintavourable for the or twenty thousand can enjoy the clioruses. 
transmission of sound; but, notwithstanding 
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The half of the circle farthest from the stage is generally allowed 
to remain unaltered, bnt the two quadrants next the curtain aj’e 
opened out and bent back in a variety of curves; but, though volumes 
have been written and the best architectural talent of the world has 
been applied experimentally to the subject, the exact form in which 
this should be done is far from being settled. It is exactly, however, 
the same class of problem as that involved in the determination of 
the exact curve for a ship’s how or stem, the midships section in hoth 
eases being given. Neither of these proMems has yet been finally 
solved, and, from their nature, probably never will be, as the circum- 
stances are continually altering; hut they are iieverthe] ess both very 
near the best practical solution possible, and nearer it than any other 
prohlcm connected with Architecture in modern times. This might 
be expected from the fact before noticed that the curve of the auditory 
of a theatre is almost the only real question that can be submitted to 
the intellectual investigation of an architect at the present day. Being 
so, it may be -worth while to try and explain briefiy the principal con- 
ditions on which it rests. 

If it were not that the science of acoustics is one of the least per- 
fect l:>ranclies of human knowledge, and its practical application 
certainly the least understood, it would be easy to explain the prin- 
ciples on which theatres should he arranged. But, in order to render 
what follows intelligible, it is necessary to say a few words as to the 
motion of the sound-wave. The most popular illustration of the 
diffusion of sound horizontally is obtained by the analogy of a stone 
being dropped into a piece of still water, when circular waves 
radiate in every direction, till at last they die away altogether. But 
this involves two errors. First, to make the analogy at all represent 
the real circumstances of the case, the singer must be lying on his 
back, and sing or speak with his mouth upwards ; but this is never 

the case ; the voice is always thrown for- 
ward, and i^ractically the form of the 
sound-wave is something very like the 
diagram, Woodcut No. 280, the S23eaker 
being at A. In perfectly still air and 
where no interruj)tions occur, the sound- 
wave would always take this form. The 
second error is the assurajition that sound 
is a, succession of waves such as those 
jDroduced by droj)ping a stone in water, 
whereas the reverse is the case. The 
sound-wave is single, such as is produced 

280 . in water by one blow or one action ; and 

all sounds travel with a j^ractically uni- 
form velocity, so that each sound gets out of the way of the next that 
j^roceeds from the same source. Were it not for this, distinct articu- 
lation would 1)6 impossible. 

Knowing the form of the sound-wave, two questions arise which 
are both of the greatest possible importance to the theatrical architect. 
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First, Aretliero any means bj wliicR its intensity can ])e increased, 
and its area extended ? 

Secondly, Wliat are tlie circmnstances wliich xna}’ interfere with its 
onward progress or its practical distinctness ? 

Ill order to answer the first, let it be supposed that a speaher or 
singer is standing at s in a square room, a d g e. It is found prac- 
tically that all the waves impinging 
against the wall between a and b, 
or under an angle of 45 degrees, are 
reflected, producing confusion, but no 
increase of intensity. Between b and 
c, or up to 57 degrees, the reflexion is 
so slight as hardly to be objectionable. 

Beyond that there is no reflexion. The 
wave gradually assumes the form x y, 
and, after travelling a little farther, 
becomes practically a straight line ; 
and if confined between two walls, it 
will travel infinitel}^ farther than it 
would do if perfectly unconfined. 

The practical result of this descrip- 
tion is, that, within the square in 
which the speaker is standing, no 
sensible increase of sound can be 
attained by any confinement, but great danger of confusion from 
I’eflexion. Beyond the scpiare, the lateral limitation to dispersion be- 
comes more and more valuable as we proceed onwards, vdth no danger 
from the reflex wave, unless from a w^'aU at the end, from which the 
'wave coining back meets that going forward, and may produce con- 
fusion and indistinctness to a considerable extent. 

With regard to the second question, it is easy to answer, that, 
practically, the people sitting in the triangle s A b are in great danger 
of hearing very indistinctly in consequence of reflexion. If there was 
a wall at f b, a person at m could hardly hear at all ; and even if o d 
were a -wall,' a person at x could only hear indistinctly in consequence 
of the reflex wave and the remaining slight reflexion from A b. If the 
sound were single, it might be onty an echo; but if sounds followed 
one anotlicr in rapid succession, a multitude of eclioes would produce 
practical deafness, and at o and r hearing would be almost imj^ossiblc 
under any circumstances, but mucli more difficult in the former than 
tlie latter position.^ 

If, for instance, the backs of the boxes of a theatre were lined with 
mirrors, as has been proposed, and the fronts made of some hard 
polished substance, it is moi’e than probable that the words of a quickly- 
spoken dialogue, or the notes of a quick piece of music, would l)e 


* The only person 1 know of wlio has Scott Russell, to whose researches 1 am mainly 
thoroug'hly investigated the motion of the indebted for the above information, 
sound-wave, and studied its ellects, is Mr. 
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absolutely inaudible in even tlie smallest tlicatro ; whereas, if the backs 
of the boxes were entirely removed, and tlie fronts reduced as much as 
possible,' every sound would be heard clearly and distinctly. The 
practical objection to this solution is the difficulty of preventing ex- 
ternal sounds from interrupting the audience, and the necessity of still 
air for distinct hearing. 

The practical ans^ver to the first question is, that very little advan- 
tage is obtained by any confinement or guidance of the sound-wave. 
It is true that, if a room were 50 ft. wide and 500 long, those beyond 
the first 100 ft. would hear better in consequence of the side walls, 
and those at 500 ft. might hear tolerably wdiat without the walls tliej^ 
would not hear at all ; but the 5000 people such a room would contain 
would hear infinitely better in a room 100 ft. wide by 250 long; and 

10.000 might hear as well in a ciirvilinear-formed room, adapted espe 
cially to the form of the sound-’wave, without any confinement, hut 
also it must be without any reflexion. 

It is the form of the latter — which is involved in the second ques- 
tion — which is the great difficulty of the theatrical architect ; so that, 
after all, the answer to the inquiries is far more negative than positive. 
It does not result in the disco very of what should ho done to increase 
the sound, so much as in a knowledge of what to avoid in order not to 
interfere with its smooth and iminterruYded progression. What an 
artist ought to think of when designing a theatre or concert-rooin is 
not liow to increase the sound— -that he may leave to itself — hut how fo 
prevent reflexion from the voice of the speaker or singer ; how he may 
shutout external sounds; and, last!}", how he best can trap off the con- 
versation or sound of one part of his audience so that it shall not disturb 
the rest — how, in fact, he can best produce a silent theatre. 

IVithout attempting to pursue the abstract question further, it may 
1)0 asserted that the wonderful instinct of the Gj’eeks, which enabled 

them always to do the very best 
thing possible in all that concerns 
Art, caused them to hit on the 
very best form in plan for the 
transmission of the greatest quan- 
tity of sound, with the greatest 
clearness, to tlie greatest possible 
number. Their mechanical ap- 
pliances did not admit of their 
adopting a roof ; hut if we were 
now to build a place — irrespective of architectural beauty — in which 

20.000 were to hear distinctly, we should adopt the plan of a Greek 

theatre,® with probably a section similar to that shown in ^Voodcut 
No. 282. ^ 

1 A curious illustration of this is quoted when it was discovered that it was in conse- 
hy Mr. Bazley, in his evidence before a Com- quence of certain passages at the backs of the 
mittee of the House of Commons on dramatic boxes being stopped up ; and when tliey were 
literature. The theatre at Lisbon was con- reopened the sound returned ! 
sidered one of the best in Europe; yet, after 2 xpe flat floor of the Crvstal Palace is 
a short time, they found the sound was lost, nearly fiital to its use fer great numbers, as will 
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Tlie great diffictilty in applying a r^ is, that, if an^^ sound is 
reflected back from it at an angle of 45 degrees, it produces indistinct-^ 
ness of hearing on the part of the andience ; and it must therefore be 
so constructed that this shall not be the cased 

So far as mere hearing is concerned, it is only the greatest possible 
space within the limits of the sound-wave, in which perfectly still air 
and freedom from external sounds can be obtained; but with seeing 
the case is different. The Greeks tried to get over this difficulty 
by the introduction of masks so broadly moulded as to admit of the 
markings being seen at a great distance ; and they elevated their actors 
on high-heeled shoes, and used every conceivable device to make them 
look large ; with what degree bf success we can hardly judge. \Ve 
escape this difficulty, to a considerable extQit, by the introduction of 
o])era~glasses and optical contrivances ; but with all our modern 
science, this will probably always limit the size of the auditory of 
modern theatres to about 100 ft. from the curtain to the front of the 
opposite boxes. The consecpience is that even a lyric theatre can 
hardly be constructed to accommodate more than 8000 or 3500 persons. 
A dramatic theatre is limited to about 2000 or 2500, though a concert- 
room might easily be made to contain 5000 to 10,000, and a festival- 
hall 15,000 to 20,000 persons. 

, Besides these abstract cpiestions, which arise from the natural limits 
to our powders of hearing or seeing distinctly, there is still another in- 
herent on the necessity of our seeing into a room or enclosed stage in 
which the greater part of the action takes place. This does not affect 
either the pit or the front boxes, but it is all in all to the side boxes, 
which are in tact the great crux of the theatrical architect. These are 
of necessity placed so obliquely that only the persons in the front row" 
can see at all, if the boxes are closed at the sides. If open, tlmy see 
oblicpiely ; and, wdiat is “worse, if high up, look almost perpendicularly 
dowm on the stage, which is perhaps the most unpleasant position in 
which a spectator can well be placed. 

This last inconvenience could be almost entirely obviated by the 


from the orchestra, hears very much less per- 
fectly than one at li, 300 ft. distant. 

^ The great roof that has recently been 
erected over the Handel orchestra at Syden- 
ham is Supposed to have iucreased largely the 
volume of sound. Its practical workiug, how- 
ever, is this : it had absolutely no elfect what- 
ever on the solo voices or tlie" iristiuments in 
front. It softens immensely, and increases 
the power of the organ placed near the roof at 
the back by reflecting and repeating its notes, 
but at so immeasurably short an interval that 
they reach the . audience as single notes mel- 
lowed, It had a similar eflect on the chorus 
voices at the back, reflecting them forward at 
imperceptible intervals, and so bringing the 
whole chorus more together, and delivering it 
to the audience as one grand voice, far more 
perfectly blended together than was the case 
before the roof was erected. 


easily be understood from the annexed diagram 
(\\h;)odcut No. 283). In the first place, the por- 
tion of the sound-wave that is distributed over 
I tlie floor is only a vei y .small section of the whole 

— not 10 degrees in 180. This would not be 
a disadvantage if the floor were polished glass 
or still water; but when it is rough with 
human Ix'ings a great portion is absorbed and 
lost, and the rest cannot travel with facility. 
The consequence is that a person at A, 200 ft. 
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arrangement suggested in ^Voodcnt No. 284, keeping tlie centa'e boxes 
perpendicnlar one over tbe otber, which is indispensable for seeing; 

and if not the best for sound, 
that defect may be remedied by 
using soft stufts, which wdll ab- 
sorb and so neutralize the evil 
effects of what ought to be trans- 
niitted. Then by throwing back 
each tier of side boxes till the 
last is a semicircle, the whole 
audience would sit more directly 
feeing the stage, would look at 
it at a better angle, and the 
volume of sound be considerably 
increased throughout the whole 
house by its freer expansion im- 
mediately on leaving the stage. 
It would besides be an immense 
improvement in tlie appearance 
of the liouse, relieving tlie dull 
uniformity of tiers of boxes piled one over the other in unva,rying 
monotony, and would render the construction also much easier by 
dispensing with the iron supports of the boxes altogether. 

Another advantageous change will soon also be jirobably accom- 
plished. A few years ago two or three rows of orchestra stalls were 
all that were tolerated even in our lyric theatres, and they were un- 
known in the playhouses ; by degrees they are encroaching on the pit 
of these, and in our last Opera-house the pit has become a nearly eva- 
nescent quantity. It is to be Imped it will soon disappear altogether, 
for it cannot he denied that the place for seeing 

and for hearing, the most easy of access, and the best ventilated. If 
it were so arranged as to form one with the lower tier of boxes, both 
being accessible through the great dress saloon, the improvement to 
the appearance of the house would be considerable, and the profits of 
the manager also probably increased. 

This is not the place, however, to insist on these and other obvious 
ameliorations. The matter is in the hands of men of intelligence, and 
who have a shrewd appreciation of what is best, while there is no real 
obstacle in the way of progress. The Classical examples, as has just 
been explained, are not suitable for models ; and most fortunately there 
are no Gothic remains to force managers to adopt the barbarisms of the 
Middle Ages. The only misfortune is, that, in this country at least, 
economy both of space and money must always bo the ruling motive 
ill every design, as all theatres are merely private speculations. On 
the Continent, where the Government generally subsidizes and controls,^ 
this should not be so ; and if the new Opera House now erecting at 
Haris is not a model of all that is excellent in acoustics and beautiful 
in form, it will be that France does not possess an architect equal to 
the task. The situation is free and open, the expenditure unlimited, 
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and all that is required is that 2000 persons should he so placed as to 
sit luxuriously and hear clearly. With the experience already gained, 
and the unlimited means now available, there is no problem in modern 
theatre-building which should not be advanced, almost set at rest, by 
that great undertaking. 

Although the interiors of theatres in modem Europe have, for the 
I’easons just stated, been treated according to the principles of common 
sense, their exteriors have unfortunately been handed over to the 
dealers in Orders ” in the same manner as other civil buildings ; and 
owing to their nature the application of these featmes has been gene- 
rally less successful than elsewhere. The fact is, a theatre is a very 
multifarious building, and, in some parts at least, neither very digni- 
fied nor appropriated to dignified uses. It consequently is extremely 
difficult to make it look like one grand hall, which is the aim of most 
aiehitects, and still more so to make it look like a Eoman temple, with 
whicli it has absolutely no affinity. These difficulties, however, are 
entirely of the architect’s own creation. The dimensions of a theatre 
are almost always magnificent, not only as regards length and width, 
but also in height, and they generally stand free and unencumbered ; 
so that an architect is certainly to blame, if, with these materials, he 
cannot make an imposing design. 

The difficulty which has spoiled most of the external designs of 
theati’es is that they are composed of two very distinct parts, as will 
easily be understood from the aimexed diagram, Woodcut No. 285. The 
one devoted to the audience, consisting of the audi- 
tory, the saloons, staircases, and passages — all these 
are on a sufficient scale and sufficiently ornamental 
to be treated in a dignified manner; but the other 
half, devoted to the stage, is surrounded by dressing- 
rooms, workshops, store-rooms, and offices of all 
sorts. These seldom require to be more than 10 or 
12 ft. in lieighi, while the saloon may be 30 or 40. 

"Where architects have generally failed has been in 
the attempt to make the stage part look as dignified 
as the audience half, or in despair have toned down 
the latter to the level of the more utilitarian 
division. 

If the parts were accentuated as shown in the 
diagram, there is no reason why they shonld not 285 . 
be treated differently; but every reason, indeed, 
why this shonld be done: and if the whole were bound together 
by a bold uniform cornicione, and the angles all treated similarly, 
which could easily be done, there is no reason why the one pail: 
should not be ten stories high, and the other only two or three ; 
and if the vertical piers were sufficiently prominent and strong, the 
one may be made architecturally as beautiful and as dignified as 
the other. 

In lyric theatres the central shaded division would belong to the 
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audience part, as that is always more important in them than in 
dramatic tliCEitres; in the latter it would ])elong to the stage, which 
requires a greater development ; and it of course, in either of these 
eases, ought to be treated according as that division is designed to 
whicdi it belongs. 

This, unfortunately, is not the way the question has hitherto been 
looked at: and the consequence is, as we shall presently see, that no 
theatre in Europe can be considered as a perfectl^p successful design 
externally, though many, from their dimensions and the richness of 
tlavir decorations, are very grand and imposing edifices. 

It is only to he hoped that some architect wull some clay apply to 
the exterior of a theatre the same principles of common sense which 
guide him in designing the interior, and we may then see a hiiilding 
worthy of its age and of the art of ALrchitecture ! 


. :'LYBia Theatkes.,: 

The theatrical buildings of Modem Europe may be classified tinder 
four distinct heads 

1. Lectoe Theatres. 

2. Dramatic ditto. 

3. Lync ditto. 

4. Music-Halls or OonceTt-Eoonis. 

Tlio first and last are governed by precisely the same principles, for 
whatever is good to speak in is also appropriate for singing, only that 
the greatly increased S23aee-j)enetrating 23ower of the modulated liiimaii 
voice enables the latter to be constructed on an immensely extended 
scale as compared with the former. Strange to say, although in our 
lecture -rooms we have generally aclo23ted the 2^rinGi23les of a Greek 
theatre, no large concert-room or music-hall has yet been constructed 
on the same plan. 

The lyric clilier from the dramatic theatres only in this : that in the 
former, seeing being less important and hearing more easy, their 
auditory may be increased in extent; and this may he done by a 
develo23iiieiit of the side boxes in such a manner as would be iuad- 
missibie in a building where it is so especially necessary that every- 
thing should he seen that passes on the stage. 

AVere it not that the ballet is an almost invariable accomx^animent 
to the opera, the stage in a lyric theatre might also be relatively very 
much diminished as compared with a dramatic ; but as these spectacles 
require quite as much space for their display as any dramatic repre- 
sentation, this is not usually found to be tlie case. 

The dimensions of the principal lyric theatres in Europe arc 
exhibited in the following table: 
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INTERXAL DIMENSIONS OF THE PRINGIPAL LYRIC THEATRES. 



Depth from 
Curtain 
to back of 
Boxes. 

Width 
across 
Boxes 
from back 
to back. 

Width 

of 

Curtain. 

Depth 

of 

Stage. 

Height 

over 

Pit, 

Saloon , 
Dimen- 
sions. 


Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet, 

Feet, 

Feet. 

Feet. 

La Scala, Milan .. 

lOo 

87 

49 

77 

65 

20x 80 

San Carlo, Naples .. 

100 

85 

50 

74 

84 


Carlo Felice, Genoa . . . . 

95 

82 

40 

SO 

55 

40, X 50 

Opera House, London . . 

95 

75 

38 

45 

51 

22 X 06 

Turin Opera House . , . . 

90 

71 

50 

110 

55 . 


Covent Garden, London . . 

89 

80 

47 

89 

70 

25 X 84 

St. Petersburgh Opera . . 

87 

70 

52 

100 

56 

33 X 85 

Academiede Musique, Paris i 

85 

80 

41 

82 

65 

25x190 

Parma Opera .... . . i 

, 82 ■ 

74 

47 

70 


38 X 38 

Fenice, Venice .. ! 

82 

78 

41 

48 



Munieli ITieatre . . . . : 

80 

75 

41 

87 

.70 I 


Madrid Tlieatre . . . . ; 

79 ■ 

89 

60 

. 55 .. 



Alexandra, Petersluirgh ^ 1 

79 

73 

52 

82 

60 

38 x 40 

Darmstadt Opera . . . . 1 

72 

62 

40 

70 

51 

28 X 50 

Berlin - 

70 

55 

37 

58 

47 

41x 80 

Vienna i 

05 

55 

45 

72 

52 



From the ahoYe table it will be perceived that there are at least six 
lyric theatres in Italy of the first class, and nearly of the same dimen- 
sions. The Scala at Milan is in some respects the largest of these, and 
is generally admitted to be the best arranged both for hearing and 
for seeing, so far as the last is thought indispensable for an opera- 
house. 

As far back as 1719 Milan ]30ssessed what was then the largest 
theatre in Europe, erected from the design of Barbieri; but this was 
entirely destroyed by fii’e in 1776, ’when the present theatre wns com- 
menced from the designs of the celebrated Piermarini, and completed 
in two years. 

Its length is 320 ft. ; its width 130 ; and it covers consequently 
about 40,000 square feet, or something less than the ordinary, dimen- 
sions of a Mediaeval cathedral, though its cubic contents are probably 
more than the average of these buildings. The fa9ade towards the Place 
is more pleasing than most of the designs for theatrical facades, though 
of no great architectural pretensions, CGnsisting of the usual elements : 
a rusticated basement, including an entresole ; a principal storey, 
wuth a Corinthian Order; and an attic. As there is only one range of 
wdndoW'S under the Order, and the parts are 'well proportioned to one 
another, all this is unobjectionable ; and if the Order must be used, 


1 The principal part of the information in secondly, the carelessness with which scales 

this tahle is taken from the plates in Clement are too often applied, especially in French 

Contant’s ‘ Parallele dcs Theatres Modernes/ works ; and lastly, that theatres are con- 
one of the vei'y best and most useful works on tinnally changing, either fj-om being burnt 

the subject ; but the reader must be -warned down, or from improvements ; for, as they 

that there are several sources of error which are works of true Art, no one ever hesitates 
it is almost impossible to guard against., to improve them to any extent that may he 
First, the general incorrectness of all plans; required. 
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tliero was not mucli else to be done. But the architect’s chance was on 
the flank. Here he built an immense wall 300 ft. long, 90 ft. high, 
and with nothing particular to control his arrangements except this — 
that in paifs it is seven and eight stories in 
height, and all these of nearly equal dignity 
(or rather equal want of it). To cairy the 
Order of the bel etage all round was con- 
sequently out of the question ; and being 
checked in this, he seems to have given up 
the attempt in despair, and left the sides of 
his building looking very like a Manchester 
cotton-milh Had he only grouped his open- 
ings a little, strengthened the piers between 
them, and added a cornice at the top, with a 
moderate amount of dressings to the wdndows, 
he would have produced the most original and 
striking facade in the city ; but this would 
have required an amount of thought which 
was not then exacted trom any architect, so he 
left it as it is— imposing ti’om its mass, but 
whol ly devoid of architectural merit. 

Internally the auditory is surrounded hy 
seven tiers of boxes, similar in extent and 
height, and very nearly so in design. There 
is no baleon ” as is usual in French theatres, 
and no galleries as in otirs. There is no doubt: 
that this extreme simplicity of arrangement 
does give a very considerable degree of gran- 
deur to the internal appearance of the huilding, but it challenges also 
a certain monumental class of treatment in which theatres are generally 
very deficient ; and when this simplicity is carried to the extent it is 

in Italy, it is not free 
from the reproach of 
nion otony . Still , when 
lighted and w’-ell filled 
with a brilliant audi- 
ence — as is gen erally 
the case — the effect of 
the auditory of the Scala 
is unsurpassed by any 
other theatre of Modern 
Europe : and its acoustic 

*287. Fa 9 ade of La Scala, Milan. Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. properties ai’C also gOod ; 

the greatest objection 
being that the boxes in the upper tiers near the stage are more than 
usually inconvenient for either seeing or hearing. 

As will he observed from the plan, a small salon or cabinet is 
attached to the greater number of the boxes — not immediately, hut 
across the passage. In one resi:)ect this is objectionable, inasmuch as, 




286. Pliiirof La Scala, Milan. 
Scale 100 feet to I inch. 






iKhn^-bt^thh 


Section of the Ayditory of La Scala. Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 


if adjoining, tlie anteroom is -valnablo in preventing tlie interference of 
external sounds; on tbe otlier hand, as situated here, each salon has 
access to external light and air, which in a theatre sometimes used in 
daylight, and in the Italian climate, is an immense advantage. The 
existence of these seven tiei’s of small cabinets was one of the causes 
why the architect despaired of rendering the sides of his building 
architectural, and refrained from attempting to harmonize them with 
the principal facade containing the great saloon and other state apart- 
ments of the building. 

Next in importance to the Scala is the San Carlo Theatre at Naples, 
built in 1737, and reconstructed very nearly on the same plan after the 
lire in 1816. Externally its facade is by no means without originality 
or merit. But the height of the basement, 40 ft., is too great for 
that of the upper storey, which reaches only 20 ; and the whole height 
of 00 ft. is disproportioned to the other dimensions of the building. 
Internally, too, the size and height of the boxes are very much greater 
than in the Scala. There are only 6 tiers instead of 7 in height, and 28 
in plan instead of 38 in each tier. This increase in their dimensions is 
not sufficient to give them a character of grandeur, but, on the con- 
trai'y, only tends to make the whole theatre look very much smaller, 
besides diminishing the accommodation to a very considerable extent. 

The theatre of Carlo Felice at Genoa, and that at Parma, differ very 
little from these except slightly in dimensions, only that they possess 
saloons of large dimensions and richly ornamented ; and that of Turin 
])ossesscs the rudiments of a gallery above the boxes. 

The two great theatres of St. Petersburgh and tliat of Moscow are 
on the same scale, and arranged intemally very mueli in the same 
manner, as these g]-eat Italian examples ; except that in Italy there is a 
certain air of completeness and of fitness, as if the people and the 
theatre belonged to one another, which is somehow wanting in the 
Eussian examples, and gives an exotic look to the wdiole. Extern- 
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ally, liowevor, tlie Enssian tlieatres are very grand masses : Hiey stand 
perfectly free, liave gi'eat porticoes of pillars at one end, not very con- 
gruous perhaps but very large, and the whole has a dignified and 
imposing look; though, like most of the buildings in that country, 
showing very little thought, and a design that will not bear dissection. 

Our own Opera House, Hayniarket, is modelled on the Scala at 
Milan, which it resembles in most respects internally, except in the 
introduction of a spacious upper gallery, which to a certain extent 
destroys the grand simplicity of the design of its prototype ; and con- 
sidering the difficulties of the case, Nash probably showed more ability 
in fusing together the various elements he had to deal with on the 
extcrio3‘, than in any other design he carried out. It is not very grand, 
but, as more than half of the external elevations consist of shops and 
dwelling-honses, it was not easy to make much out of siioli hetero- 


geneous materials. 

The Opera House at Paris, or Academie de Mnsique as it is usually 
called, is constructed on totally different principles from those just 

I . ■,■■■■ i 1 described. It is, in the first 

’ place, very innch smaller, con- 

J , taining only four tiers of boxes, 

I pSI I' " “ ' "I . and these of less extent. It has 

R 4 ii L.j ' ' I “1 besides capacions galleries. The 

great distinction, however, is the 
p ■ =^= 7": . extent to which decoration is 

1^ carried, and the immense deve- 

^ I opment of the accessory apart- 
kri ments. It may be a question 
^^7“' J'H wlietlier the four groups of pil- 
. *■ l^^'’s which are introduced to give 

B "" ^ FT? support to the dome 

are legitimate modes of decora- 
"I or whether the simple out- 

'I 1 1 I line employed hy the , Italians 
n is not better. ■ MTierever tliey 
I tjjj^ may be ' placed, they must ob- 
n struct the view of a certain 

_ j number of persons. But ouglit 
^ great national theatre to be 
ll constructed on the simple prin- 

BASEMENT . , ' ' „ , K J- 

“ — cipie 01 accommodating the 

2fjy. 3 Ian of Acadeuiie de Bluskmis IWis. .i? n 

Scale 1(.I0 feet to 1 inch, . &^Ocltest lUimbol of pel SOUS . 

The auditory is generally as 
pleasing and often as interesting a part of the entertainment as what 
passes on the stage ; and a certain amount of decoration, even at some 




3 ‘Ian of Academie de Musique, I'ari.s. 
Scale 1(.I0 feet to 1 inch. 


sacrifice of space, is surely a legitimate expenditure there. A more 
pertinent question is, whether that effect is best attained by introducing 
Corinthian columns as in the Paris Opera House, or whether tlie same 
richness of effect might have been obtained without breaking the simple 
outline of the curve which is so pleasing in Italian theatres ? The 




Suction of Acudeinie de Musique, Paris. Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 


Frencli alone seem to be of opinion tliat tlie introduction of pillars in 
this position is legitimate ; and at Bordeaux, Marseilles, and other 
places they adhere to them, thongli other nations have abandoned the 
idea of anything so Classical in their theatres. Notwithstanding this, 
the house is much admired by those who frequent it for its aconstic 
properties, and also for the fecility with which the stage can be seen ; 
the latter quality is principally owing to the boxes being only ]Dar- 
tially instead of wholly closed, as is generally the case in Italian 
theatres and with ns. Though why we should adopt so exclusive a 
principle is by no means clear, as it not only circumscribes the power 
of seeing but of being seen — ^the partial opening adding also immensely 
to the brilliant appearance of the house. 

The Paris Opera Plouse was commenced in 1820 under the direction 
of M. Debret, to replace an older house pulled down in consequence of 
the murder of the Due de Berry in its vestibule in that year ; and, as 
hinted above, is now about to give way to wdiat is intended to be the 
most magnificent theatre in Europe. 

So far as can be gleaned from such infonnation as has been pnb- 
lished, this new theatre will be 500 ft. long by 230 in extreme width, 
covering about 100,000 square feet, or twice and a half the extent of 
the Scala or any other similar structure in Europe ; but as the auditory 
will not be very much larger than that of the present Opera House, and 
is only intended to accommodate 2000 persons —our large theatres con- 
tain 3000, the present house from 1500 to 1600 — and as the stage cannot 
be very much extended, three-quarters of the whole block will be 
devoted to the accessaries ; it might consequently be more appropriately 
called the Palace of IMusic than a theatre. 
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At there is a very large and Iiandsome Opera TIonse, Avith 

five tiers of boxes, which are arranged on a perfectly circular plan, 
more apparently with reference to architectiiral effect than to the more 
important consideration that ought to guide an architect in designing a 
theatre. Externally it has the tisual stereotyped plan adopted in 
Eussia and frequently in France, of a great portico of pillars covering 
tAvo stories of Avindows, AAdth a block of plain inasonry on either hand ; 
the Avliolo being unobjectionable, but useless and incongruous. 

The Berlin Opera House was originally built by Frederick the 
Great, but has been entirely remodelled internally, and is noAV said 
to be one of the most comfortable houses in Europe for seeing and 
hearing in. It is A^ery small, however, for, though it has a dispropor- 
tionately large saloon, it does not altogether cover 
20,000 ft, or half the dimensions of the Scala, and 
about one-fifth of that of the proposed new house in 
Paris. 

The Opera House at Vienna, though small, pos- 
sesses a peculiarity^ of plan worthy of remark. The 
auditoiy Avidens toAvards the stage, instead of con- 
tracting, as is usually^' the ease. It is not quite clear 
if this could be carried out on a much larger scale ; 
but in this instance it affords ‘those persons at the 
side boxes a far better opportunity of seeing than 
in most theatres. It certainly seems to be an im- 
proA^ement, unless it is considered that the two, or, 
at the utmost, the three persons occupying the front 
seats are those only who are pi'actically to be taken 
into account in the arrangement of a lyric theatre. 
The result in this instance is said to be perihet, but on so small a 
scale it would perhaps be difficult to fail. 

Deamatic Theatres. 


IKTEEXAL BBIENSIONS OF THE PRIKCIFAL DEAMATIC OHEATRES. 


■ , — 

Depth from 
Curtain 
to back of 
Boxes. 

AVidth 

across 

Boxes. 

AVidth 

of 

Curtain. 

Depth 

of 

Stoge, 

Height 

over 

Pit. 

SaloD,n. 


Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

feet. 

Yorsailles 

77 

65 

■ 45 

, 82 

56 

25x70 

IVriir.soill<.‘S 

76 

65 

38 

50 

.. 52 

25x48 

Historiqxie, Paris 

70 

65 

' 35 ,■ 

42 '. 



Drinv Lane, Loinlou 

70 

• 70 

■ 32 

48 

60 

26X00 

Haininirgli 

70 

67 

40 

65 

: .58 .,■ '. 


liordeiiux 

65 

64 

■ ; 38 : 

70 

58 ■ 

45X65 

Muycnce 

65 

GO 

" ^ 33 '■ 

46 

50 


Lyons 

64 

66 

1 46'V^ 

75 ' 

55 ' 

1' 28 X 45 

Berlin (Seliinkel) . . 

■■ 64: ' i 

60 

'■•'''."■36 

70 ^ 

45 


Antwerp 

■■■■.GO 

58 

^,v:34'';' 

. .. . 58 ^ . 



Carlsruhe 

60 

66 ! 

'■■■•■■', ■■::"36:-.' 



: 45x00 

Italiens, Paris 

60 * 

-65 

36 

'."'■.■' 46..'. 

"‘',', 55,'. 

: 30X60 

Haymarket, London 

■■ ■-^57: : :■■■: i' 

■.■'AS.:.'"':: 

..25,. :■ 

■■-■■■::33 ■■■■-■ '■ 



Lyceum, ditto .. 

■■■■;: ■'■■■55^', . ■■ :■ 

52 

■".■^ ,35 ■.^■■V.^ 

■■'■■'AO 

47 


Adelplii, ditto .. 

;'v''5i''- ■ -I 

■■:":^56. 


■■■'■.■■■47:'^^ 





291. Opera House, 
Vienna. 

Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 
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The theatre at Bordeaux is certainly the most magnihcent of its 
class ill Europe, whether Ave consider its internal or external arrange- 
ment, though it is not so easy to decide 
whether or not these are always the most 
judicious or in the best taste. Its erection 
was commenced in the year 1773, from 
the designs of Victor Louis, on the site of 
a citadel that had long commanded the 
city, and the removal of which was then 
determined upon. Owing, however, to 
difficulties and delays that occurred during 
the progress of the works, which nearly 
drove the unfortunate architect mad, the 
building was only completed in 1780. 

Its dimensions are very considerable, 
being 280 ft. long by 151 in width, and 
consequently covering nearly 42,000 ft., 
or more ground than the Scala at Milan ; 
hut of this great area a much smaller 
portion is occupied by tbe auditory and 
stage than is usual either in lyric or dra- 
matic theatres. 

Except the Madeleine and tlie Bourse 352. Han of the TUcatre at Bordeaux, 
at Paris, there is perhaps no other building scale 100 feet to 1 inch, 

in France of the same size that carries out 

so completely the endeavour to look like a temple of the Romans as this 
one. In front there is a portico of twelve Corinthian pillars standing 
free ; and on the flanks and rear the same Order is carried round in the 
form of pilasters attached to piers, hut allo wing of corridors of com- 
munication all round the bnilding externally. The Order is 42 ft. in 
height, and is surmounted hy an attic which rather detracts from its 
(lignity, especially as it is again surmounted hy the enormous and 



Principal Fa9ade of the Theatre at Bordeaux, Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 
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SHDI. Section of the Auditory of tiie Theatre at Burdeanx. Scale 5U feet to 1 inch. 


crushing roof indispensable in a theatre. Perhaps it would have been 
better if the Order had been placed on a boldlj-rusticated basement 
and the attic omitted ; but every way it was an error to introduce the 
Order at all. it never could ' express the constrtiction or the internal 
arrangements of the building, and, by preventing the introduction 
of more than three stories in height in any part, it introduces a degree 
of falsehood, accompanied by inconvenience, which more than counter- 
balances the pleasure derived from its magnificence. 

Internally an Order has been introduced with almost equal promi- 
nence into the auditory, and with the same bad efiect. It gives no 
doubt a Classical air to the whole interior, but the second and third 
tiers of boxes become balconies fixed to the pillars at a third and 
two-thirds of their height without any bracket or a|)parent support. 
The eye of the engineer is offended that so much useful sight should 
be obstructed, and the artist that the construction should not he 
accentuated and visible. Still, of its class, it is one of the grandest 
to be found anywhere ; and if we must be Classical and modern at the 
same time, it will not be easy to find a more successful compj'omise 
than the Grand Theatre at Bordeaux. 

That at Lyons can by no means compete with the Bordeaux Theatre 
either in dimensions or in magnificence. Still it is a very fine building, 
and is interesting as being the first in which the present arrange- 
ment of the boxes was carried to perfection. It was commenced 
in 1754, from the design of the celebrated Sufflot, the architect of the 
Pantheon at Paris, and was considered so successful, both for hearing 
and seeing and being seen, that it became the type of all future theatres 
in France ; and, with very slight alterations, the form then introduced 
continues to be followed in almost every new erection of this class. 
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This theatre fell into decay in the beginning of this century, and was 
reconstructed as it now stands between the years 1826 and 1831. The 
plan (Woodcut No. 295) shows the building as 
originally constructed by Sufflot, and, after all 

the experience wj-o have had, it does not really 1 |i|-i 

seem that we have advanced much beyond the I 

point where lie left it. The whole is simply and “I EE ;.rE : I 

econo inically arranged, all the parts well proper- ij rAy’ |j 

tioned to one another and to the uses to which l} | tr:. : , |j 

they are applied. The most remarkable peculi- 

arity is, that it has a storey or saloon accessible ^ I 

to the public below the floor of the pit (as shoviui IR | 

on the right-hand side of the plan), wliich cer- 1^ ^ y/ W | 

tainly seems a convenience that would compen- 1 

sate the public for mounting some 15 ft. higher y 

than they would have to do if it were omitted. Lj |er:J 

I’erhaps the theatin which deviates most >*==^»*===*^==^^ 
from the stereotyped arrangement is the TheMre 295 . _ Thoatre at. Lyons, as 
Historique, erected in Paris in 1846. In this scaif loo^^ef to 

instance the auditory is neither an ellipse with 

its longer axis coincident with that of the stage, as usual in lyric 
theatres, nor a circle, as is generally the case in those devoted to the 
spoken drama, bnt an ellipse Avith its major axis at right angles to 
that of the stage. One immense advantage gained by this is, that all 
the audience sit facing the proscenium, and not sideways as is usnal, and 
consequently see the performance wdth far more ease and comfort to 
themselves, though, it must be confessed, someAvhat at the expense of 
the architectural effect of the auditory itself. The one question is, 

shown in some of We recent con- 
in ^ til is countiy. In the Theatre 

aimed at aauis to obtain immense \ ” 

galleiieS to accommodate the one. Theatre riisUnique, Scale 1 00 ft. to 1 inch, 
class of persons Avho lived in 

the neighbourhood of the Boulevard du Temple, in wdiieh it wms. 
situated. But if the pit were converted into first-class places — as 
hinted above might be the case — such an arrangement would seem 
singularly applicable to accommodate all classes appropriately. 

Besides these public theatres, France possesses what no other nation 
has on anything like the same scale — a private theatre in the Palace of 
Versailles, which, though exceptional, is |)erhaps on that very account 
the more worthy of study. The great diflerence between it and those 

2 ir 




296 . Theatre riislorique, PnrK Scale 100 ft. to 1 inch. 
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we have been considering is, that it is no longer a question how to 
accommodate the greatest possible number : state and convenience 

have more to be considered than profit or 
loss. The consequence is, the pit is very 
circumscribed ; but in the centre, instead 
of a Eoyal box, is a grand platform, on which 
the king and all his courtiers could sit and 
be admired, while the boxes are so arranged 
as to com^dete the picture, looking more 
towax’ds the real king than towards him who 
only “ struts his hour upon the stage.” 

This theatre was not an original part of 
the palace as constructed by Mansard, 
was constructed from the design of Gabriel 
in 1769, and restored in the reign of Louis 
Philippe in the manner represented in the 
Woodcnt No. 298. Taken tor what it is, it 
must certainly he considered as very success- 
ful; hut still, where money was no object, 
and the number of persons to be accommodated not necessarily taken 
into consideration, something less like a public theatre might have 
been tbought of —something that would have looked more like the hall 
of a great palace, and less like what is seen in the neighbourhood of 
the Boulevard St. Martin;^^ ^ 


riioatre at Versailles. 
Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 


298. Section of Theatre at Versailles, Scale 50 feet to l inch. 

Since the destruction of Oovent Garden we have only one first-class 
dramatic theatre in England — that of Drury Lane, Its dimensions 
are 135 ft. in width, and 240 in length, covering, consequently, some 
32,000 ft., which, though not so large as Bordeaux and some others, 
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are still noble dimensions. The auditory is arranged on tlio circular 
plan, and, as there are very few closed boxes, the aiiclienee can see 
with tolerable facility what passes on the 
stage. The saloons and staircases are ar- 
ranged with more dignity and on a larger 
scale than is likely to be again adopted in 
an English theatre, the class of people who 
frequent this part not being such as again to 
induce much outlay for their accommodation. 

Tins house holds conveniently some 3000 
j^ersonsj which is about as large an audi- 
ence as can well be present at any kind of 
di-amatio representation in a modeim theatre ; 
and even then it can only be tbe grander 
class of tragedies or the stateliest comedies 
that are snitahle to so large a building. All 
the lighter and more playful pieces are far 
better appreciated in smaller houses ; and 
as these have become the most fashionable, 
it is not likely •we shall again see houses 
built of these dimensions in this country. Phm of Drury Lane Theatre. 

Many of the smaller theatres m London, 
as well as in the provinces, sho'vv not only great skill in theii- arrange* 
merits, hut also great taste in their decoration; but they are all so 
economically built as hardly to come within the class of architectural 
objects; and even if it wei'e otherwise^ tbe fact of their being all 
either built or having assumed their present form hy the hands of 
living architects would prevent sljij more detailed criticism on their 
merits finding a |)lace here. 




The Germans have written a great deal about the best form of 
theatres, hut, after a very long and angry polemic, thej^ do not seem to 
have arrived at any conclusions differing very materially from those 
which the practical sense of other nations had arrived at before they 
brought their learning to bear on the subject. The one point which 
they seem to consider as a discovery is, that truth requires that the form 
of a theatre externally shall express the curve of the boxes internally. 
The consequence is, that Semper has adopted this form at Dresden, 
copying it from Moller, who had introduced it at Mayence in 1829, 
and it has been adopted elsewhere, though with some modifications. 
In this instance, however, the truth turns out to he falsehood, or, at 
least, pedantry, to a considerable extent. A Classical theatre which 
consisted only of one great conch of concentric gradini, with all its 
means of co^nmunication within the circle, could, in fact, he only so 
i-epresented with truth on the exterior. But a modern theatre is a very 
different affair. The construction almost requires two staircases at the 
back of the boxes in the angles of the quadrants ; there must be saloons 
and refreshment-rooms behind the boxes, offices and apartments on the 
sides. In fact, a rectangular plan -fits far more easily to so complicated 
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a congeries of parte ; and to sacrifice all tlais convenience for tlie sake of 
expressing externally tbe form of only one part, is notarcliitectural trutli. 

Even supposing it were so in a 
limited sense, and tliat convenience 
is to Be sacrificed to triitli, it is 
necessary ■ :to; ■ cainy , tlie , .principle 
rmicli fnrtlier, Becanse tliree stories, 
externally eacB 25 or 30 ft. liigli, 
.do, , not express, tlie tliree or fonr. 
tiers of Boxes ranged only 10 ft. one 
, .aBove . the ■ ,;.otheiv witB.^ pit,, ^ gallery, 
r andnll tlie'ntBervparts^cf '.a modern, 
anditoiy. This, however, is what is 
: ' siipposed' ■.tQ:".".rep,resent,'^. triitli:,in' :the 
theatre at Mayenee,. wliicli is .Gpn» 
sidored the ty])ical example of this 
1 class in Germany. As Before men- 

Theatre at Mayencp. Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. tioiied, it was erected from tliB de- 
sign of Dr. ^lollor, and wa.s opened 
1832. Internally there is a consideraBle degree of taste 
in the arrangement and decoration of the Boxes, and the 
any on the proscenium is an improvement that might 
with advantage Be copied elsewhere. The introdiudlr)!! of the Gor- 
in thian Order over the Boxes in front of the galleries is calso a veny 
pleasing feature, and in a court theatre, like that of Versailles, per- 
fectly admissible, Bnt so de’strnctive of botli seeing and hearing on 
the part of largo nimiBers of the audience as to ho intolerable in a 
piildie theatre. 

External ly the ciirvilinear form renders it iinpossible to proenre a 
descent for carriages, and relegates tlie staircases to very 
[lositions. In fact, the whole arrangements of this 
are sacrificed to a Classical ideal more essential! v than was 
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done at Bordeaux; and, ultlioiigli the Orders here are used ^vitli more 
proyndei.y and elcganee, their iiitroduction is equadly a mistake, but, 
on the whole, perhaps more prejudicial to truthful Art in the German 
than ill the French example. 

At Antwerp the architect of the theatre felt compelled by public 
opinion to ado])t tliis form ; but, like a reasonable architect, he inserted 
a square block of building between his external curvilinear arcade 
and the back of his boxes, and into this he put his staircases, saloons, 
&c., and so reconciled both theories. 

But the whole is a mistake, and will hardly he repeated, so it is 
hardly worth insisting on. 

The case is widely different with a new class of theatre which has 
recently been introduced in Germany, and might perhaps, with certain 
modifications, be made suitable to even our climate. These theatres 
are double. In tlie centre is the stage, of the usual dimensions, with 
wings for scenery, A:c., hut. perfectly flat ; at the side next the street is 
an auditory of the usual form and dimensions, with all the accompani- 
ments and arrangements of ordinary theatres used for night peiform- 
ances, and is called the Winter Theatre. At tlie other end of the 
stage is an aurlitory of a very different character — ornamented so as to 
hear the light of day, lighted by large windows at the side or from 
the roof, and surrounded by arcades , 

opening on a garden. This theatre, [1 1 S 
of course, can only be used in day- |~r| 

light, and practically only in sum- j 1 

mer, though, for morning concerts LJ«JLJUl 
and minor performances, it might 
he used all the year round. 

This really does look like an ^ 

invention; and at a time when hit a- ■, iiiiijCTi 

dinner-hours and midnight company • . . jjji ^ jgj | 

have driven the upper classes almost- 

eniirely from oiir theatres, some- '-. ' -llll Pi ^ ■ i 

such expedient as this mav restore ""Tf” hi^ innwiw ^ ^ 

its pre-cinirienco to the legitimate 

drama. There is no reason in the I g 

world wdiy a play of Shakespeare’s Cl “ ] j 

should not he as interesting if seen te m 

with fresli air and the blessed light 

of day as if seen in a close atmosphere ® ill 

by the glare of gasdamps. All pre- Llri | t j Fi| n \ 

tonce of immorality would he done 

away with by daylight, and so would 

nine-tenths of the stage^tricks which 

have so injured the real grandeur 

ot the higher class of dramatic per- Scale loo feet to i inch, 

formances. 

The manner in which this double arrangement has been carried out 
by Tltz in the Victoria Theatre is as successful as anything of its sort 


Victoria Theatre, Berlin. 
Scale 100 feet to l inch. 
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in. Germany. The decoration is tnitlifiil throiighont, and elegant at 
the same time ; aiid the garden-front, for its dimensions and character, 
is as pleavsing a design as any that has been recently carried into eifcct 
in that country. 

In consequence of its double apse the dimensions of the building, 
are considerable. It is 310 ft. in length, and about 140 in extreme 
breadth, covering about 32,000 square ft., or nearly the same area as 
our Drury Lane. 


3ua. View of the Summer Auditory of tbe Victoria Theatre, Berlin. 

The only other theatre in Germany, that possesses anything so 
original as to be worthy of remark, is tbe so-called National Theatre at 
Berlin, commenced in 1819, from designs by tbe celebrated Scbinkel, 
and finished in the following year. There is no theatre in Europe 
which can compare with its external ordinance, either for beauty or 
appropriateness, unless it be tbe Victoria Theatre just described. 

The design (Woodcut No. 215) consists, first, of a podium or base- 
ment, rusticated, but in perfect proportion to the superstructure ; 
above this are two ranges of steles, separating the building into two dis- 
tinct and well-defined stories, and admitting of any required amount of 
light being introduced into the interior, without any violence or false- 
hood. All may be open, or every alternate one filled in with a panel — 
any an^angement, in fact, may be adopted that is required fur internal 
convenience. The angles are strongly accentuated by bold piers, and 
tbe flanks divided by similar masses into compartments, so that there 
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is 110 want of strengtli anywhere. The central compartment is raised 
considerably above the rest— not only breaking the outline pleasingly, 
and giving it dignity, 
but at once marking the 
character of the building. 

The onl^^ objectionable 
feature is a portico of six 
widely-spaced columns in 
the front, at the head of 
a very splendid flight of 
steps. These features are 
well designed, and beau- 
tiful in themselves, but 
the portico is seen to be 
useless ; and as for the 
stairs, the entrance is not 
iip^ but uyKlerihiem ; and a 
grand flight of steps that 
nobody is to ascend is 
about as ridiculous an 
object as can well be con- 
ceived. Notwithstanding this one solecism, wdiich was partly excusable 
from the situation of the church on the G ens-d’armes Place, betw^een tlie 
two porticoed propylea of Frederick, this theatre may probably be con- 
sidered as Schinkel’s masterpiece, and certainly is the best adaptation 
of Greek Architecture to such a purpose that has yet been elfected 
either in Germany or elsewdiere. Internally the arrangements are by 
no means so successful. Convenience has been sacrificed to Clas- 
sicality to a greater extent ihan even at Mayence ; and though exten- 
aive alterations have been made since it was first opened, it is not 
either a comfortable theatre to sit in, nor well adapted for hearing 
distinctly what is passing on the stage. 

The theatre which the same architect erected at Hamburgh is sin- 
gularly plain and simple in its arrangements, both externally and inter- 
nally ; hut from these very circumstances avoids many of the errors 
and inconveniences of its more ambitious rivals ; and with a very little 
more ornament might be considered as successful as an architectural 
design as it is said to he as a playhouse. 

On the whole the Germans can hardly he congratulated on their 
achievements in this department of Architectural Art. Their theatres 
want the elegance and appropriate' cheeifulness which characterize 
those of France ; they have not even the business-like adaptation to 
their purposes to be foimd in those of England ; while they certainly 
are deficient in the simple unaffected grandeur of those of Italy. They 
seem, however, now to be entering on the task with a correcter ap>pre- 
ciation of the conditions of the problem, and may yet do something of 
which they may hei'eafter be justly proud. 



304. Plan of Sclnukel’s Theatre, Berlin. 

Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 
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Music Halls. 

The English are the only people who have hitlici’to erected halls 
or theatres specially for the performance of choral mnsie, but that 
class of entertainment is now so gi’eat a favourite with the public that 
it promises to become an important institution with us. Already halls 
have been erected at Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Bradford, and other places; besides Exeter, St. James’s, and St. 
Martin’s Halls in the metropoli»s. All these, however, are much too 
small for the purpose, the largest of them being hardly capable of 
accommodating 2000 persons; whereas a chorus of 600 performers, 
with such a band as is usually found, for instance, in Exeter Hall, 
could just as easily be heard by 5000 persons in a properly-constructed 
building ; and the increase of size would not prevent the solos being 
as well if not better heard by the same numbers ; but if the building 
were really well arranged, 5000, or even 10,000, might hear as dis- 
tinctly as 2000 do now. 

All these halls have been constructed on the iiidest possible ]uin- 
ciples : they are mere oblong rooms, sometimes with a gallery along 
the sides and in front, and generally with a flat floor. It is in fact the 
old Tennis Court arrangement which preceded the present theatres ; 
yet, strange to say, when we build a lecture-room either in the Uni- 
versities or our scientific institutions, we adopt almost literally the 
principles of the old Greek theatre ; and we know perfectly well that 
what would make the spoken voice heard would also be suitable to the 
singing voice, only that the latter could be heard with equal distinct- 
ness at three or four times the distance. All that can really be said in 
iavoiir of these halls is that they are much better suited for the purpose 
than the cathedrals in which these choral performances took place 
before their erection, but neither the one nor the other is at all worthy 
of the science of the present day, nor of the glorious class of perform- 
ances to which they have been appropriated. 

A very great advance has recently been made in our knowledge of 
this subject from the experience of the pertbrmances at the Crystal 
Palace. On several occasions there, from 15,000 to 20,000 persons 
have heard the choruses of Handel in a very 23erfect manner, and one- 
half that number have heard the solos with very enjoj^able distinct- 
ness; yet the Cr^T-stai Palace is about the worst possible building, 
except in so far as size is concerned, for the purpose. The floor is 
perfectly flat ; the galleries accommodate very few, but are thrust most 
obtrusively into tho area, so as to hinder those under and behind them 
from hearing ; all the arrangements of the auditory are of the most 
temporary and accidental character, and the external sounds very im- 
perfectly shut off; yet the perfection with which the earlier* opera 
concerts and the later oratorios have been heard in that building has 
surprised and delighted every one. If the same audiences were arranged 
in a building expressly constructed for the purpose, there can be no 
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doubt, but tliat 20,000, or even more, could hear an oratorio with per- 
fect distinctness. 

It is to be hoped that something may be done in this direction, for 
not only have these great performances of choral music become almost 
national among us, but they approach more nearlj^ to the great semi- 
sacred theatrical representations of the Greeks than anything else that 
we know of in modern times. If any one at the present time wished 
to l ealize what the Greeks felt in witnessing a grand performance of 
one of the dramas of Sophocles or Euripides, he would perhaps come 
nearer the truth by hearing one of the magnificently executed Oratorios 
of Handel or ITaydn than by any other process available in modern 
times, and infinitely more nearl}^ than by listening to an English trans- 
lation of a Greek drama performed behind the gas- lamps of a modern 
theatre. 
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The introduction of railways, and tlie immense consequent develop- 
ment of civil engineerings have given rise to a class of works -wliicli, 
if not strictly Architecture, are so closely allied to it that it is impos- 
sible to escape alluding to them in a work like this, though any attempt 
to describe them would be to commence a new volume, and to open 
out quite a different field of inquiry from that w-hich has been followed 
out in the previous pages of this work. 

Those who have mastered the definitions stated at length in the 
Introduction to this volume will have no difficulty in perceiving that 
there is no real line of demarcation between the two branches of the 
building profession, though now they are kept distinct as Engineers and 
as Architects ; but if the latter were only as truthful and as living an 
ai-t as the other, the distinction would entirely disappear. The Engineer 
would only be tbe Ai’cbitect who occupied himself more especially with 
construction, and the more utilitarian class of works ; the Architect, 
properly so called, would be the aitist w.ho attended to the ornamental 
distribution of buildings, and their decoration when erected. 

At the present dtay the line of demarcation is easily recognised, 
because the engineer is a man who follows his branch of the profession 
on the same common-sense principles which guided builders in all 
previous ages. The architect has superadded those trammels of imi- 
tation which reduce his branch to an absurdity. The one great hope 
of a return to a better state of things is that the engineers may become 
so influential as to force the architects to adopt their principles, though 
at the present moment the tendency seems rather in the opposite 
direction. - 

As in consequence of these distinctions, hovrever, the engineers are 
not architects within the definition of the term employed in the pre- 
ceding pages of this volume, their works need not be enumerated here ; 
but in order to complete and to render intelligible what has been said 
above, it may be expedient to select one or two examples which will 
suffice to point out the differences which exist, and the feiidency of 
the two branches towards the unknown future. 

There are of course certain branches of his profession in wdiich the 
civil engineer does not come in contact with the architect, such as the 
laying out and making of roads, the making of the permanent way of 
railroads, the making of embankments or of piers, and similar works ; 
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but most of these are now being handed over to the mechanical en- 
gineer, or to the siirve^nr and the contractor. The civil engineer, in 
the sense in which we are now speaking of him, is the builder of 
bridges and viaducts, the excavator of locks and docks, the constructor 
of piers and lighthouses, and frequently the builder of ships. 

In all these cases tlie primary object of the engineer is use, not 
beauty ; but he cannot help occasionally becoming an architect, and 
soiuotiines with singular success, though too frequently, when he orna- 
ments, it is, as architects generally do, by borrowing features from the 
Classical or Mediaeval styles, or bj^ some mistaken idea betraying how 
little he has really studied the problem before him. 

In illustration of these definitions, let us take the Dee Bridge at 
Cdiester. As an engineering work, nothing can be nobler. It is the 
largest single span for a stone bridge in England, probably in the 
world ; built of the best materials, and in a situation where nothing 
interferes with its beauty or proportions. Its engineei-, however, 
aspired to be architect ; and the consequence is that, instead of giving 
value to an arch of 200 ft. span, no one can, by mere inspection, believe 
that it is more than half that width. In the first place he intro- 
duced a conimoii architrave moulding round the arch, such as is usually 
employed in Domestic Architecture, and which it requires immense 
Ihought to exaggerate beyond the dimensions of a porte-cochere. He 
then placed in the spandrils a panel 80 ft. by 50, which in like manner 
vve are acoustonied to of one-third or one-thirtieth these dimensions. 
He then, on his abutments, introduced two niches for statues, which it 
is immediately assumed would be of life-size ; and beyond this, two 
land-arches without mouldings or accentuation of any sort, conse* 
quently looking so weak as to satisfy the mind there was no difficulty 
in the construction. 


3<J5. Dee Bridge ut Chester. 

Had Mr. Hartley been really an architect, he would have rusticated 
tliese land-arches with Cyclopean massiveness, not only to continue 
tbe idea of the embankment, but also to give strength where it was 
apparently most needed; and would have avoided anything in. tlie 
abutments that savoured of life-size sculpture or of temple-huilding. 
A Mediaeval architect would have pierced the spandrils with openings, 
thereby giving both lightness and dimensions to this part ; or if that 
was not mechanically admissible, he would have divided it into three 
or four panels, in accordance with the construction. The essential 
parts in the construction of a bridge, however, are the voussoirs of the 
arch ; and to this the architect’s whole attention should first be tuimed. 
If there had been fifty well-defined arch-stones, the bridge would have 
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looked infinitely largei* than it now appears. With one luindred it 
wonld have looked larger still ; but if too minierons there is a danger 
of the structure losing that Megalithic character which is almost as 
essential as actual dimensions for greatness of effect. The true archi- 
tect is the man who can weigh these various conditions one against 
the other, and strike a judicious balance bctwx'cn tbe different elenients 
at his command. At Chester the builder has failed in this at every 
point, and by the same process wliich ruined St. Peter’s. By exagge- 
rating his details, the bridge has been dwarfed in exactly the same 
manner as the basilica. 

If tliis is all that can be done wu‘th bridges, it is far better that 
they should be left, like most of those recently built, to tell their own 
tale without any ornament whatever. A long series of tall arches is so 
beautiful an object in itself that it is difficult to injure it ; but occasion- 
ally a slight moulding at the impost, a bold accentuation of the arch, 
and hold marking of the roadway render these beautiful which other- 
wise may only be useful in appearance. 

London Bridge is a very happy instance of Ornamental Engineering, 
but scarcely sufficiently ornamented to become Architecture ; but in 
this respect it is better than \Vaterloo Bi’idge, where the Doric columns 
on the piers, though certainly ornainentah are so inappropriate as con- 
siderably to mar the effect. 

Neither of the bridges of Telford or Stephenson across the Menai 
Strait makes the smallest pretension to firchitectuial design. The 
former, however, though beautiful from the grace of its form, would 
have been even more so had the hand of taste been allowed to modify 
some of its details, but it is lucky in having escaped the Egyptian 
propylons in cast iron which were designed for the suspension bridge 
at Clifton. It must also be confessed he w^oiild haA-e been a bold man 
who ventured to suggest a decoration for so untried a form as the tubu- 
lar gilder, and in tlie pi'csent state of design it is fortunate the attempt 
was not made. Jf not beautiful, it is gmnd, and there is no offence 
against good taste. The same can hardly be said of BrnnePs two 
bridges at Chepstow and Saltash. In these the great bent tube is the 
principal feature, but in both instances the eonstrnction is wholly 
internal and concealed. It would have cost nothing, and ha,rdly added 
a ton to the Aveight, to have put enough of it outside to explain the 
arrangement, ami so satisfied the mind. Wonderful as the latter is 
from its size and position, and fairy-like from the lightness of its form, 
it can only now be looked upon as a glorious opportunity neglected 
for producing one of the most beautiful specimens of Iron Bridge 
Architecture in the world. With the requisite amount of taste and 
thought this might have been done, adding little or nothing to the 
expense.^ 


^ A bridge is now building over tlie Rliine, want the height and the poetiy of that at 
at Mayence, on tlie same principle, which will Saltash, it is iiot only a better sp'ociineii of En- 
1)0 infinitely more satisfactory, because the gineering, but also of Engineering Architec- 
coustruction is all shown. Although it may ture. 
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Among smaller objects, the ligbtbonses, sncli as those of Eddystone, 
Bell Eock, and Skerryvore, are the most satisfactory specimens of 
Engineering ArcMtectiire that have been produced. They have little 
or no ornarnent, it is true, but exquisite beauty of form with great per- 
fection of material and workmanship; and if these do not entitle them 
to rank in the higher class, wo must cut out of our list pyramids and 
obelisks, topes, tombs, and all the simpler, though some of the grandest, 
objects that have liitherto been classed with Architecture. 

^ Some of the entrances to the tunnels which are found on most rail- 
ways in England are as grand as any city gates, and grander tlian inany^ 
triumphal arches, that are to be found in Europe. But this is only the 
case when they depend for expression on their own mass and dimen- 
sions, relieved only by a lew simple but appropriate monldings— when 
they, in fact, are treated according to the true prin^ of architec- 
tural design. Too often, however, the engineer has aspired to be an 
architect in the modern sense of the term, and there are Grecian, Egyp- 
tian, Gothic, and other tunnel-fronts on various lines which are as 
absurd as anything done in towns. They probably, however, are the 
exception. But a collection of these objects, classified as they belonged 
to the true or imitative styles of Art, would bo as correct an illustration 
as could well be found of the two principles of design prevalent in 
ancient and in modern times, and a fair test of their relative excel- 
lence. In applying such a test, however, it must be borne in mind 
that those who have designed the true examples arc men in a hurry, 
who probably in all their lives had never time to think of beauty 
in Art, while those who erect imitative buildings have generally spent 
their lives in intense study of ancient Art, and become thoroughly 
imbued with its sjfirit, in the hope that they may be able to reproduce 
its beauties. 

The point, however, at which the engineer and the architect come 
most directly in contact is in the erection of stations and station- 
buildings. In every instance these ought to be handed over to the 
architect as soon as the engineer has arranged the mechanical details. 
Unfortunately, however, as Architecture is practised in this countiy, 
its professors, if so called in, would insist on the station being either 
Grecianized or Gothicized, or, at all events, carried out in some in- 
congruous style ; and not one man in ten would have the courage to 
content himself with ornamental arrangement of the parts and orna- 
mental accentuation of the construction, these being all, or nearly all, 
that can he allowed in such cases, decoration being generally not only 
misapplied, but too costly for the purpose. 

On the other hand, when engineers attempt decoration they gene- 
rally fail. Nothing is so common as to see attenuated cast-iron 
Classical columns with a fragment of an entablature on their heads, 
spaced ten or twenty diameters apart, and supporting trussed wrought- 
iron girders 100 or 200 ft, in span, or, what is worse, pointed arches 
and cathedral details appropriated to a simijar purpose. 

To recapitulate vyhat has been done in this direction would be to 
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wl'ite a volume on Civil Engineering ; but an example or two may 
suffice to. place the style in its proper relation to Architecture in the 
stricter sense of the word, and thus prevent confusion of ideas regard- 
ing a proper definition of Art. 

The first example selected is the King’s Cross Station, one of the 
noblest of those in the metropolis. It consists of two great halls each 
800 ft, long, 105 ft. wide, and 91 ft. high. ’Westminster Hall is 258 ft. 
long, 68 ft. wide, and 86 liigh ; that at Padua 240 by 84 in width : so 
that neither of these, though the largest erected before this century, 
can compare in dimensions with the modern examples. Internally the 
Paduan example is not so architectural as the station, and need not be 
compared ; but that at Westminster, if placed in juxtaposition, explains 
at once the difference between Civil Engineering and Artistic Archi- 
tecture. Both the halls depend for their effect principally on their 
roofs. In the station the corbels are plain blocks, the ribs of the 
simplest form, and the quantity of timber exactly what was necessary 
to support the roof, and the castings and details are made wholly 
without reference to architectural effect. In the Hall, the corbels are 
rich, the timber twice the quantity required, the arrangement of the 
parts designed as much for architectural as for mechanical effect, and 
every part carefully carved and ornamented. Between these two 
there are infinite degrees, but no line. Had the architect of the 
station felt himself justified in spending a little more money, he might 
easily have added strength, or the appearance of it ; he miglit have 
added ornament; he might have modified his proportions, or intro- 
duced parte that would have done so in appearance, till he made as 
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beautiful an object as the Hall, and, considering the immensely in- 
creased dimensions, a far grander building ; but this he was not per- 
mitted to do, and it would ha,ve required great judgment and an 
immense amount of thought to haye done it well. 

The internal facade of the buildings of this station, which ranges 
along the whole length of the departure platform on the west side, 
is another important feature, vfhich, without additional expense, might 
have been made far more satisfactory by a slight expenditure of thought 
only. It now consists of a range of similar windows in the upper 
storey, and of doors and windows treated similarly below. An important 
entrance from the first-class booking-office — a less ornate one from* the 
second — would have given meaning to one part. The offices ought to 
have been treated in one style, the refreshment and waiting-rooms in 
another ; and these ought to have been different from the lamp-room, 
porters’-room, and more menial buildings attached. 

Externally the design has the merit of being entirely ti'uthful. The 
two great semicircular windows terminate appropriately the two sheds; 
the clock-tower is a perfectly legitimate feature ; the booking-office on 
the one hand, and the archway from the arrival platform on the other, 
are equally appropriate. The one great defect is, that the style is so 
simple and grand that it ought to have been executed in granite, while 
it is carried out in simple brick. Knowing this, the spectator cannot 
help feeling that those deep offsets round the arches are misplaced, 
especially as the lightness of the roof they terminate is seen through 
the windows. One or two would have been ample ; and if the money 
saved in material had been employed in ornament, a more architectural 



Facade of Strasburg Railway Station, Paris. 


faQado might have heen attained, and one infinitely more appropriate 
to the material in which it is built. 

If we turn back for one moment to Schinkel’s design for the Baii- 
schule (Woodcut No. 230) we shall see at once how this might have 
been done ; and it may also be useful to note the difference between 
the two designs. At Berlin the details are all good and all apiDi'opriate 
to brick Architecture, but the form of the building is too simple and 
severe for such a material. At London the outline is sufficiently 
broken and varied for brick ; but the details too massive and solid for 
anything but stone or granite. Had Schinkel used as broken an 
outline as that of the ‘station, or had the station been ornamented with 
as elaborate details as the Bauschule, they -would both have heen more 
perfect buildings ; but they both fail because their architects forgot to 
think of the materials they were about to employ. 

Anolhor illustration how such a fa 9 ade might have been ornamented . 
is seen from the next example taken from the Station of the Strashurg 
Kaiiway at Paris. Practically the design of the two fac;ades is the same 
(except that there is only one shed in the French example) ; but the 
latter, from its higher degree of ornamentation and its more artistic 
arrangement, becomes really an object of Architectural Art, and one 
perfectly appropriate to the purpose, without too great an amount of 
imitative features borrowed from any particular style. 

The Station at Newcastle, though very grand, and possessing some 
excellent points of design, verges close on the faults so common in 
the Renaissance styles. It is neither quite truthful nor quite appro- 
priate. The great portico might as well he the entrance to a palace or 
a theatre as to a railway station, and the ornamentation has too much 
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Fa^'iuk* of fcjtution, Newcastle, with intended portico 


tlio cliaraoter of being put there for ornament’s sake alone, without 
reference either to construction or to any of the real exigencies of the 
building ; and, what is worse, in order to give light to the rooms below, 
its roof must be either wholly or partially of glass, consequently, its 
monumental foniis at once become absurd. They are such as would 
almost suffice for a vault — a few iron posts would do as well for all they 
have to su|)port. 

Without attempting to assign the relative merit of each of these 
throe examples, they may be taken as representing the three classes into 
which this style divides itself: the first re2n'’esenting Engineering 
Architecture, the second Artists’ Architecture, and the third Architects’ 
Architecture. 

From the two first alone cjan anything that is good or satisfactory 
ever be expected ; and, if persevered in, they offer precisely the same 
chance of developing a new style as was afforded to the ecclesiastical 
builders of the Middle Ages; and if the engineers only appreciate 
the value of the principles on which they are jierhajis unconsciously 
acting, they ought to insist on the same truth pervading all the 
buildings in their charge. If they do, they will render a service to the 
sister jDrofession, the benefit of which will be incalculable. 

Unfortunately this is not the view of the matter that has hitherto 
been taken, not only in this country, but more especially on the Con- 
tinent, as we meet with Byzantine stations and Gothic stations of every 
degree and variety, but also rom|)eian and Classic — even pure Grecian 
Doric stations — and every form of inajDpropriate blundering, and all to 
save a little thought and trouble on the part of the designers. But it 
may safely be asserted that these are all — without a single exce2’)tion — 
good or satisfactory in the exact ] 3 roportion in which it is difficult to 
name the style in which they are erected. 

If railway engineei-s and railway architects, in this country at least, 
have not done all that might be expected of them to i^roduce beauty 
as well as convenience in their works, there is this, at least, to be said 
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in their excuse, that all our railways are private commercial undertak- 
ings entered upon with a view to profit. If, therefore, the engineer 
can provide the necessary accommodation for 10,000/., he is hardly 
justified in spending 11,000/. Though it is quite true that a ceifain 
amount of spaciousness and dignity does attract custom to a raihvay, it 
is only to a certain extent, and a subordinate is not justified in going 
beyond that without special sanction. 

A more fatal cause hitherto has been the transition state in which 
everything is. Though railways are little more than thirty years old, 
there is hardly an important station in the country that has not been 
either pulled down and re-erected in some other locality, or enlarged 
and altered so that nothing of the original design remains ; and any 
station that is twenty years old, either is, or ought to be, rebuilt imme- 
diately. Even bridges have to be widened or altered, and the next 
few years may introduce such changes that all that men are doing 
now may have to be re-done. While this is the case, it is wasteful to 
spend much money on permanent erections, and much expenditure of 
time or thought is hardly to be expected from an engineer or his 
assistant on what they feel convinced may be swept away before they 
themselves have done with it. 

All that can be asked from the railway authorities under these 
circumstances is elegant appropriateness, and all will have every 
reason to be thankful if that saves us from Mediaeval stations, Doric 
porticoes, Egyptian viaducts, and other absurdities of the sort, of 
which too many have already been perpetrated in this country. It 
will be well for us if engineers are confined for the future to this, and 
to this only, and prevented from indulging in those eccentricities 
which have hitherto marred so many noble works. It is far better 
that we should be content wdth plain, honest, solid, hut useful 
erections, than that our buildings should be adorned on mistaken prin- 
ciples, which have hitherto been supposed to constitute the art of 
Architecture. 

Eereo-Yitbeous Art. 

A new style of Architecture was inaugurated together with the 
first Exhibition of 1851, which has had already a considerable effect 
on a certain class of designs, and promises to have a still greater 
influence in future. 

There is, perhaps, no incident in the history of Architecture so 
felicitous as Sir Joseph Paxton’s suggestion of a magnified conservatory 
to contain that great collection. At a time when men were puzzling 
themselves over domes to rival the Pantheon, or halls to surpass those 
of the Baths of Caracalla, it was wonderful that a man could he found 
to suggest a thing which had no other merit than being the best, and, 
indeed, the only thing then known which would answer the purpose ; 
and a still more remarkable piece of good fortune that the commissioners 
had the courage to adopt it. 

As first proposed, the Hyde Park Crystal Palace, though an 
admirable piece of Civil Engineering, had no claim to be considered 
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as an ai-cliitectural design. Use, and use only, x^ervaded cvci-y arrange- 
inent, and it was not ornamented to such an extent as to elevate it 
into tbe class of Fine Arts. The snbseqnent introduction of tlie arched 
transept, with the consequent arrangements at each end and on each 
side, did iiiuch to bring it within that category ; and a man must have 
had much more criticism than poetry in his com] 30 sition, who could 


stand undei’ its arch and among its trees by the side of the crystal 


fountain, and dare to suggest that it was not the most fairy-like jpro- 
duction of Architectural Art that had yet been produced. 

As re-erected at Sydenham, the building has far greater claims to 
rank among the important architectural objects of the world. In the 
first place, its dimensions are unsurpassed by those of any hall ever 
erected. Its internal area is four times that of St. Peter’s at Eome, and 
ten times that of our St. l^auPs, A second merit is that its constinic- 
tion is absolutely truthful throughout. Nothing is concealed, and 
nothing added for effect. In this respect it surpasses any Classical 
or Gothic building ever erected. A third is that it is ornamentally 
arranged. Nothing can well he better, or better subordinated, than 


the great and two minor transex)ts joined together by the circnlar roofs 


of the naves, and the whole arrangement is such as to x)roduce the 
most x)leasing effects both internally and externally. 

Although thcrefoi'e it x)ossesses in a remarkable degree greatness of 
dimension —truthfulness of design— and ornamental arrangements — 
which are three of the great elements of architectural design, it is 
deficient in two others. It has not a sufficient amount of decoration 
about its to take it entirely out of the category of first-class 

engineering, and to make it entirely an object of Fine Art. But its 
greatest defect is, that it wants solidity, and that appearance of per- 
manence and durability indisx)ensablo to make it really architectural 
in the strict meaning of the word. Whether this quality can ever he 
imjparted to any building wholly composed of glass and iron is very 
questionable, though a great deal could be done in this direction that 
has been neglected at Sydenham, and no doubt woiild have been done 
liad its builders not been hampered by the j)tii’chase of the Hyde Park 


building, which was avowedly designed for temporary purposes. 


The only mode of really overcoming this defect wdll x>rohably be 
by the introduction of a third material. Stone is not quite suitable 
for this purpose : it is too solid and too uniform. So the designers of 
the Paris Palais dTndustrie seem to have thought, for, instead of 
trying to amalgamate the two elements at their command, they were 
content to hide their crystal palace in an envelope of masonry, 
which would have served equally well for a picture gallery, a concert- 
room, or even for a palace. Nowhere is the internal arrangement of 
the building exjpresscd or even suggested on the outside; and the 
consequence is, that, however beautiful either of the jDarts may be 
separately, the design is a failure as a whole.^ 


1 At- Paris they seem to have found this 
out already, at least if we may judge from 


such drawing.s -as have i-eaclied this eoimtry 
of a hew Exhibition building about to be 
2 1 2 
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Thougb. stone therefore may be inappropriate, brick and terra-cotta 
may be employed with iron and glass with the very best effect. 
When so used the brickwork must be of the very best quality, so as to 
be pleasing in itself. Coloured bricks should be employed everywhere 
to give relief and lightness, and the mouldings must be designed 
especially for the places they are ajyplied to. 

If at Sydenham the whole of the lower storey in the garden front 
up to the ffoor-line had been of brickwork, it would have added very 
considerably to its monumental character. It would also have improved 
the design immensely if the angles of all the transepts had been brick- 
work up to their whole height, and the screen-walls to a certain extent. 
This would no doubt have added somewhat to the expense, but not to 
a greater extent than would have been saved in repairs ; and where the 
roof is of glaKSS, there is no inconvenience in blocking ont a certain 
portion of the lateral light. The real difScnlty in adopting such a mode 
of treatment is the immense amount of thought it would require to 
work out the details, and the skill and judgment necessary to do it 
well. If well done it would almost be equivalent to the invention of 
a new stylo, and for certain purposes more beautiful than anything 
that has gone before. 

Such a style would not, of course, bo applicable everywhere ; 
but there are so many buildings of this class now wanted for exhibi- 
tions, for railway stations, for places of assembly, and for floricultural 
purposes, that it is of great importance the subject should be Kstudied 
carefully, as it is one of the few bi’anches of the art on wliich a 
future of progress seems to be dawning. If such a development were 
to take place in even one of the most insignificant branches of the art, 
men would not long remain content to spend their money on even the 
coiTGctest Classic columns or Gothic arches ; once they perceived that 
these were not only absolutely useless, but actually hurtful, it might 
even come to be believed that the men of the nineteenth century 
practicall}" knew as much of scientific construction, and were as refined 
in their artistic tastes, as our ignorant and hard-fisted forefathers in the 
thirteenth. When this is once done the battle is gained, and Architec- 
ture again becomes a truthful art and recovers the place from which 
she has been banished for centuries. 

Militaey Engineering, 

Military Engineering is another branch of the art which has even 
more rarely been brought in modem times within the domain of Hie 
architect than the civil branch has been, and has not some of its excuses : 
for all works of fortification are imperial works, paid for by the nation, 

erected at Auteuil. In this design stone is Parisian designs, it will be an immense step 
to be used everywhere for accentuation, but in the right Tlirectimi, and go far to bring 
never for concealment, Brick would pro- the ierro-vitrt'ous stvle within the domain oT 
bably have been better ;■ but if the same feiste Artliitectui'e. 
is displaye<l in this building as- is usual in 
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and constructed witlioiit reference to profit ; tliey miglit therefore bo 
made ornamental, when ornament can be applied. The excuse is, of 
conrsc, that there is no cosinoclast like a cannon-ball, and it is absurd 
to ornament what is sure to be destroyed. This is, however, hardly a 
fair view of the case : of one hundred bastions that are built, not more 
than one on an average is ever fired at,- and it is a pity that the remain- 
ing ninety-nine should disfigure the earth during the whole period of 
their existence. The masses are so great and the forms so generally 
pleasing, tliat a very slight additional expense and small amount 
of thought would render that beautiful which now is common j>lace, 
and this 'without interfering in the smallest possible degree with its 
defensive qualities. The truth of the matter is that the civilian or the 
architect is never consulted in these matters. A fortification is always 
a secret and a mystery till it is built; and the officer employed has 
probably never thought of Architecture as an art, and is too much 
occupied by the defensive elements of his design to think of anything 
else ; while military boards are not — it must be admitted — likely to 
encourage tbeir subordinates in carrying out their artistic aspirations. 

It is hardly necessary to recall here the extreme beauty attained 
by Military Engineeriiig in the Middle Ages. The grandeur of the 
donjon keeps — the variety and pictiiresqueness of the outer walls, with 
their flanking machicolated towers — the to'v^oi wall with the gates — 
every paid of the system was as admirable and as perfect as the Eccle- 
siastical stjdes of the day. With the invention of gunpowder these 
things were changed. The masonry came to be pared down to a 
moderate height, and was buried in a ditch instead of being perched 
on a crag. It was crowned with an earthen parapet instead of a cor- 
nice-like battlement. The gates alone were left, fur some time at 
least, in the hands of the architects, and still remain the only part of 
a fortified enceinte to which decoration is systematically applied. 

If San Michele was not the actual inventor.. of the pentagonal 
bastion, he was certainly the first man that reduced the modern systems 
to a practical shape ; and though the forms he . employed have been 
slightly modified and enlarged since his day, nothing has been added 
to what he invented till the bastion system itself was superseded by 
the modern polygonal fortification. . ' . 

His greatest work was, the fortifications of Aerona, and the gates 
he erected there have been the models followed with more or less 
exactness in every subsequent fortification in Europe. One of these, 
now called the Porta Stupa from its being closed, has been quoted as 
his greatest work of this class ; but it certainly is not so beautiful as 
that of the Gastello del Lido (Woodcut Ho. 310), which for a single 
archway is one of the happiest designs of its class yet executed. In 
almost all cases the elements of these designs are the same — boldly 
rusticated Doric columns, with rusticated arches between, combined in 
various proportions. The French, who have more taste in these matters 
than other nations, have latterly omitted the pillars and introduced 
simple rusticated arches : elegant, it must be confessed, and appropriate, 
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310. Gateway at Gastello del Lido, Venice. 


but generally so plain that they must be considered as belonging to 
Engineering rather than to Architectural Art. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries some hundreds 
of these great city portals were erected in various parts of Europe : 
all of grand dimensions — all more or less ornamented ; but it is sad 
to think there is not one of them whose design the mind dwells on 
with pleasure, or which any one would care to see illustrated in a 
work like this. 

If, therefore, we must abandon the portals, there is still an infinite 
number of works about an extensive fortress, all of which are capable 
of artistic treatment. There ax^e towers in the gorges; there are case- 
mates and defensive barracks, buildings of the most imixosing dimen- 
sions and most massive construction, which it would x’equix'e very 
little to render architectuiully beautiful ; and thei’e are numberless 
minor objects which need not be left in their present state of utilitariair 
ugliness. 

One example must suffice: at Kew Georgiesk or Modlin there is 
a granary situated on a point where the Bug and Vistula meet. 
Standing in the centre of so important a fortress, it was necessary to 
fortify it. This has been done by introducing a set of gun- casemates 
on the lower floor, a projecting gallery above, and rendering the 
whole bomb-proof. The style chosen is elegant; and without one 
single feature that can be called inappropriate, an edifice of veiy 
considerable architectural merit has been prodxxced out of the granary 
of a fortress, and there is no building in the world that might not be 
made equally so if the same amount of cai^e axxd pains were bestowed 
upon it.^ 

, In Germany something has been done of late years to remedy this 
state of things, especially by the late King of Bavaria at Ingoldstadt 
and ..elsewhere in his dominions. Some of the Prussian designs, too, 

^ vThebuildmg is 550, ft. long by 100 ft. liigh in tliecfintre. 
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all. Oentral compartment 01 the uraiiiu'y at Modlin. • 

sliow a tendency to consider bow a certain ainoniit of arcbitectoal 
design can be superinduced on tbe -utilitarian forms of these buildings, 
and sometimes with very considerable success. As before mentioned, 
the arsenal at Vienna is one of the most successful of Austrian designs, 
but, being neither fortified nor in a fortress, it belongs more to tbe 
province of the civil than of the military branch. What might be 
done in this branch is obvious enough ; hut, till some greater progress 
has been made than has hitherto been effected, it is evident that 
military constmetion has as yet no place in a work devoted to the 
study of Architecture considered as one of the Fine Arts. 
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J)itigrain showing tho whole of the Facade of the Uranary at Modlin, 
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On reviewing tlie history of Architecture during the three or four 
centuries to which the contents of this volume extend, the retrospect, 
it must he confessed, is sufficiently melancholy and discouraging. 
For the first time in history the most civilized nations of the world 
have agreed to forsake the only path that could lead to progress or 
perfection in the “ Master Art,” and been wandering after shadows 
that constantly elude their grasp. "When we consider the extent to 
which building operations have been carried during that period, the 
amount of wealth lavished on architectural decoration, and the 
amount of skill and knowledge available for its direction, it is very 
sad to think that all should have been comparatively wasted in 
consequence of the system on which these were employed. Few wall 
dispute the assertion that there is no Eenaissance example equal as a 
work of Art to any Gothic or Saracenic bnilding, or that ever attained 
to the picturesque appropiiaten ess of these styles. Nor has any modern 
design ever reached the inteliectnal elegance of ihe Greek or Eonian 
or the sublimity of the Egyptian ; and all this simply because of the 
mistaken idea that success could he achieved without thought, and that 
the past could be reproduced in the present. 

It is of little use, however, now lamenting over opportunities that 
have been lost and cannot be recalled : it is more important to try and 
find out what are the pro>spects of im23rovement now, or rather, before 
proceeding to this, to ask what is to be the style of the future ? 

To give a distinct and categorical answer to such a question is 
of course, impossible, as it would be equivalent to attempting to 
foresee wdiat has not been invented, and to describe wdiat does not 
yet exist. It would have been as reasonable to have asked Watt to 
describe the engines of the ‘ Warrior,’ or Stephenson to sketch the 
appearance of the Great Western express train at the time wdicn ho 
started the 'Experiment’ on the Stockton and Darlington line. If 
the style is to be a true style, it will take many years to elaborate, 
and many minds must be employed in tlie task; but if men once 
settle into the true path, success must follow, and the now’ style 
must be good and beautiful, perhaps more so than any that have 
preceded it.' In the mean while, however, it is easy to reply nega- 
tively that it certainly will not be Gothic-— if for. no other reason, 
at least for this: that the Mediaeval is a comiilete and perfect 
style, and progress in it is consequently impossible without a recur- 
rence of the circumstances in which it was created. It was the 
result of centuries of continuous progressive changes growing out of 
the wants of the limes, and supplied by the restless mental activity 
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of tlionsands of minds applied through long ages to meet these exi- 
gencies. We are separated by the gulf of centuries from these 
times : we can neither go back to nor recall them : we can never settle 
again into the same groove, and, while this is so, progress in that di- 
• rection is impossible. If we could forget the invention of gunpowder, 
and induce nations to revert to bows and arrows and plate armour, — if 
we could ignore the printing-press and all its thousand influences, or 
persuade ourselves to believe that the steam-engine is still only the 
dream of some crack-brained mechanic,-— then indeed we might restore 
the Middle Ages, and Gothic Architecture might become again a living 
form in such a state of things; but, till all this and more is done, it 
must remain only a fragment of the past, utterly strange and uncon- 
genial to our habits and our feelings— an amusement to the learned, 
but taking no root among the masses nor ever being an essential 
part of our civilization. On the other hand, the more we study the 
Architecture of the past or become familiar with its details, the more 
enamoured must we he with so honest and so earnest an expression 
of human wants and feelings, and the more incapable are we of emanci- 
pating ourselves from its particular influence. This we already feel ; 
u»nd every day we are becoming more and more correct as copyists, 
and more and more intolerant of any deviation from the exact types 
of the Middle Ages. 

The same is true of the pure Classical styles, from which we 
are separated by even a longer interval of time and also by a 
geograpliical barrier which renders them unsuitable for our climate. 
But it is not quite correct to say that our symjpathies are not equally 
engaged by them. The educated classes, at least, know more and 
feel more for the age of Ictinus than for that of William of Sens, and 
are more capable of appreciating that of Vitruvius than that of Wickham 
or of Waynflete. But he this as it may, the Classical is also a perfect 
style, and progress in it is unattainable unless we can put ourselves in 
the position of the Greeks or Eomans when they were elaborating it, 
and without progress it is impossible to adapt any art really to our 
use or purposes. 

It need hardly he added that all this is even more true as regards 
the Saracenic, the Indian, the Chinese, or Mexican ; but there is yet 
one other style within whose limits progress still seems possible. 
The Eenaissance Italian is by no means worked out or perfected, and, 
from the causes pointed out in the preceding pages, has hardly yet had 
even a fair trial of its merits. 

Originally it was a compromise between the Gothic and the 
Classic styles, borrowing the forms from the one, the details from the 
other ; and it has in its progress oscillated backwards and forwards, 
from almost pure Medisevalism on the one hand to pure Paganism on 
the other, while in its devious course it has been adapted to nearly 
all the wants and exigencies of modern times. 

Within the limits of such a style as this progress seems possible; 
and if it is, the problem is of easy solution. *It does not require a 
man or set of men, as some have supposed, to invent a new style; 
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tRe great want now is self-control and self-negation, AVliat we require 
is that arcliitects shall have the moral courage to refrain from bon-ow- 
ing, and be content to think, to-work, and to improve bit by bit what 
they have got. If some artistic Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
only lay a heavy tax on every Classic column erected after this date, 
and assess equally every mullioned window or eveiy Gothic pinnacle 
employed in future buildings, we should soon arrive at a better state 
of things. 

The demand, however, must arise with the public, and cannot 
come from the profession. We have no right to ask that an architect 
shall staiwe because he refuses to erect ‘Gothic churches, Grecian 
temples, or Chinese summer-houses, feeling that he can do better. 
The public must say to those it employs, You shall arrange your 
design according to the dictates of common sense, you shall elaborate 
it by thought, and you shall apply ornament with taste to wliat you 
have thus worked out ; but beyond these three postulates you shall, 
not go. When this is done we shall again know what the art means. 
If we ask for anything else we may get something which may be very 
beautiful, but it will not be Architecture. 

The real question lies somewhat deeper. Are we prepared to 
give up the idea that we are, or may be, intellectual Greeks or 
world-conquering Romans? are we ready to abandon the feeling 
that we are powerful Medieeval priests or chivalrous knights-errant ? 
are we, in fact, prepared to forego all our dreams of the past, and be 
content to acknowledge ourselves as only human beings living in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, looking forward to and hoping in 
the future? We have done so in Literature, we are doing this in 
Painting, Sculpture seems tending towards the same course, and why 
not Architecture ? More than this, the princq^les of common sense 
have been adopted by the engineers, who form one-half of the building 
profession. They are too young as a body, and have as 3^et had too 
little time to think, to know exactly what course they intend in 
future to pursue ; but once that they have leisure and organization, 
it remains to be seen whether they will have sufficient influence to 
force the architects to adopt their principles, or whether the vanity 
of imitating the older and more artistic branch of their profession 
may not induce them to rest content wdth their lazy but aristocratic 
system of copying. Pine Art is a bard task-mistress, and to obtain 
her rewards men must work, and think, and exercise infinite self- 
control, False Art is an easy, smiling dame, whose favours arc 
readily dispensed, but worthless when obtained. There is, in fact, 
no difficulty in finding the path by which perfection may be attained ; 
the one question is, Have we the courage to choose it, and, having 
chosen, have we the perseverance necessary to reach the goal ? 

Although Architecture never was in so false a position in’ this 
country since the Reformation as it is at this moment, or practised 
on such entirely mistaken principles, still there are signs that 
encourage a hope that better days are dawning and may again 
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brighten into sunshine. At no period during the last three centuries 
have thb public taken the same interest in Architectural Art or felt 
so much desire to enjoy its beauties. As a body the Architects of 
this country have never been so numerous, so well instructed, or so 
earnest in the exercise of their vocation as at present, while recent 
experience is not likely to encourage the employment of amateurs, who 
learn all the secrets of the art without work, and can design anything 
without thought. 


AMiat is wanted to ensure progress towards perfection is, fii-st, 
that we shall have a public with feeling enough for the art to desire 
it, and with knowledge sufficient to judge of what is good and beau- 
tiful ; a body of architects so intelligent as to be able to grasp the 
condition of the problem, and with taste enough to design the requisite 
forms of expression; a class of builders with skill to arrange and 
energy to carry out what has been so designed ; and, more perhaps 
than any of these, a class of art workmen so instmcted and so expei’t 
that they shall be able to understand the work they have in hand, 
and so skilled as to be able to execute it tlioughtfully and well. 
Many of these elements wg alreadj?" possess, and are progressing 
towards the attainment of the rest. But even all these will he of 
no avail unless every class is thoroughly imbued with a conviction 
that Architbctnre is neither more nor less than a true and progressive 
development of a useful art into a fine art, hut which can never 
throw off its connection with its parent, nor can ever be practised on 
any other principles than those which alone have led to the elabora- 
tion of other useful arts into their aesthetic developments. 

In addition to this, it is indispensable that the public mind should 
be thoroughly disabused of the idea that Archaaology is Architecture, 
or has, in fact, any direct connection with it. It never was so when 
Art was a living thing, and there is no logical reason whj’' it should he 
so now. Once this error is exploded, and we really set in earnest to 
elaborate Building with truth into Architecture, there seems no 
reason why we should not surpass all that has been done uj) to this 
time. We have more wealth, more mechanical skill, more refinement 
than any nation, except perhaps the Greeks ; and taste (even if not 
innate) may result from the immense extent of out knowledge. 


Appendix. 




ETHNOLOGY EEOM AN AECHITECTUEAL POINT OF VIEW.* 


INTEODUCTION, 

Section I. 

Ethnology, tlioiigli one of tlie yonngest, is perliaps neitlier tlie least 
beautiful nor the least attractive of that fair sisterhood of sciences, whose 
birth has rewarded the patient industry and inflexible love of truth 
which characterise the philosophy of the present day. It takes up 
the history of the world at the point where it is left by its elder sister 
Geology, and, following the same line of argument, strives to reduce to 
the same scientific mode of expression the apparent chaos of facts 
which have hitherto been looked upon as inexplicable by the general 
observer. 

It is only within the limits of the present century that Geology 
was rescued from the dreams of cataclysms and convulsions which 
formed the staple of the science in the last century; and that ste]p by 
step, by slow degrees, rocks have been classified, and phenomena 
explained. All that picturesque wildness with which the materials 
seemed at first sight to bo distributed over the world’s surface has been 
reduced to order, and they now lie arranged as clearly and as certainly 
in the mind of a geologist, as if they had been squared by the tool of 
a mason, and placed in order by the hand of a mechanic. So it is with 
Ethnology. Eace has succeeded race ; — all have been disturbed, some 
obliterated— many contorted— and sometimes the older, apparently, 
superimposed upon the newer. All at first sight is chaos and confusion, 


i The following sketch was originally in- of the attention of the man of science or of 
tended to form part of the Introduction to intellect. 

the ‘ Handbook* of Architecture.’ The foi*m It is scarcely necessary to explain that the 
which that work ultimately took rendered subject is so extensive it would take far 
it inapplicable for that purpose, and it was more space than can here be devoted to it to 

therefore suppressed at the time. It is treat it properly, and that in consequence, in 

now printed as an Appendix to this ■\’’olurae, order to be as brief as possible, a great deal is 

not because it has any very direct applica- asserted in such a manner as to appear mere 

tion to its contents, but in order to hrect dogmatism. The proofs were intended to 

attention to what its author conceives to be contained in the Histoiy, and shall yet 

be not only the principal — but almost appear there if that work is ever remodelled 

the only — circumstance which renders the to the extent to which its author would wish 

study of the history of Architecture worthy . to see it modified and improved. 
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and it seems almost hopeless to attempt to imraycl the mysteries of the 
long-forgotten past. It is true, nevertheless, in Ethnology, as in the 
sister science^ that no change on the wd^ld’s surface has taken place 
without leaving its mark. A race may he obliterated, or only crop up 
at the edge of some great basin of population ; but it has left its traces, 
either as its fossil remains in the shape of buildings or works, or im- 
pressed on those who supplanted the perishing race ; and when these 
are read, — when all the phenomena are gathered together and classified, 
— we find the same perfection of order, the same beautiful simplicity of 
law peiwadiiig the same complex variety of results, which characterise 
all the phenomena of nature, and the knowledge of which is the highest 
reward of intellectual exertion. 

Language has hitherto been the great implement of anatysis which 
has been employed to elucidate the affiliation of races ; and the present 
state of the science may be said to be almost entirely due to the acumen 
and industry of learned linguists. Physiology has lent her aid ; but 
the objects offered for her examination are so few, especially in 
remote ages, and the individual differences are so small, as compared 
with the general resemblance, that, in the present state of that science, 
its aid has not been of the importance which it may fairly be expected 
hereafter to assume. In both sciences History plays an important 
part : in Geology, by furnishing analogies without which it would be 
hardly possible to interpret the facts ; in Ethnology, by pointing out 
the direction in which inquiries should be made, and by guiding and 
controlling the conclusions which may have been arrived at. With 
the assistance of these sciences, Ethnologists have accomplished a 
great deal, and may do more ; but Ethnology, based merely on Language 
and Physiology, is like Geology based only on Mineralogy and 
Chemistry, Without Palmontology, that science would never have 
assumed the importance or reached the perfection to which it has now 
attained ; and Ethnology will never take the place which it is really 
entitled to, till its results arc checked, and its conclusions elucidated, 
by the science of Archmology. Without the aid and vivifying influence 
derived from the study of fossil remains, Geology wmuld lose half its 
value, and more than half its interest. It may be interesting to the 
man of science to know what rock is superimposed upon another, and 
how and in what relative periods these changes occurred ; but it is far 
more interesting to watch the dawn of life on this globe, and to trace 
its development into the present teeming stage of existence. 

So it will be when, with the aid of Archaeology, Ethnologists are 
able to identify the various strata in w’-hich mankind have been dis- 
tributed ; to fix identities of race from similarities of Art ; and to read 
the history of the past from the unconscious testimony of material 
remains. When properly studied and understood, there is no language 
so clear, or whose testimony is so undoubted, as that of those petrified 
thoughts and feelings which men have left engraved on the walls of 
their temples, or buried with them in the chambers of their tombs. 
Unconsciously expressed, but imperishably written, they are there to 
this hour. Any one who likes may read, and no one who can translate 
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tlicni can for one moment donbt but that they are tlie best, and fre- 
quently tbe only, record that remains of bygone races. 

It is not difficult to explain wby Arcbseology has not bitlierto been 
considered by Ethnographers of that importance to their researches to 
which it is undoubtedly entitled. We live in an age when all Art is a 
chaos of copying and confusion ; we are daily masquerading in the 
costume of every nation of the earth, ancient and modern, and are 
unable to realize that these dresses in which we deck ourselves were 
once realities. Because Architecture, since the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century, has in Europe been a mere hortus siccus of dried 
sx)ecimens of the art of all countries and of all ages, we cannot feel 
that, before that time, Art was earnest and progressive ; and that men 
did what they felt to he best and most appropriate, with the same 
certainty with which Nature works ; and, though in an infinitely lower 
grade, we may reason of the works of man before a given date, with 
the same certainty with which we can reason of those of Nature. 
AVhen this groat fact is once recognised — and it is indisputable — 
Archgeology and Palaeontology take their places side by side, as the 
guiding and vivifying elements in the sister sciences of Ethnology and 
Geology ; and give to each of these a value they could never other- 
wise attain. 

As may well he expected, when ArchaBology is employed to aid in 
these researches, results are frequently arrived at, which at first sight 
are discrej)ant from those to which the study of language alone has 
hitherto led scientific men. But this is no proof either of the truth or 
falsehood of the conclusions arrived at, or of the value or "worthlessness 
of the processes employed. Both are essential to the elucidation of the 
subject, and it is by a skilful balancing of both classes of evidence that 
truth is ultimately aiTived at. 

To take an example. In France, one langiiage is spoken from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the frontiers of Belgium, and from the 
Rhine to the Atlantic Ocean. In another centjury of such progress as 
France has recently made, the fusion will he complete, and a traveller 
would be unable to detect from speech alone that Alsace and Lorraine 
are nearly purely German; Brittany, Celtic — that a northern tribe 
were once located in Normandy — that the Franks form so important an 
clement in the population of Central France — and that tliere was once 
a marked and real distinction between the races speaking the Langue 
d’Oc and those who spoke the Langue d’Oil. It is true these changes 
have taken place in onr own age, and we have data from which we 
can trace them back to their source ; but if we came on the Italian, 
Spanish, or French languages with the same abruptness with which 
"we come on the old Latin or Greek tongues, or the old Semitic and 
Aryan languages further east, we should be justified in asserting that 
all the west and south of Europe was peopled by one race, and that 
there was no real distinction of blood among them. 

On the other hand, but for Archgeology we should bardly know that 
the Pelasgi and Etruscans were of a race not only absolutely distinct 
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from tliat of tRe Greeks and Romans, but were far more nearly allied 
to tbe Turanian or Semitic races; wliile, notwithstanding all the 
obliteration that has taken place, an accomplished archa3ologist, with- 
out knowing one word of the language, might, in France, tell at a 
glance who were the original inhabitants of every province or district, 
and might predicate infallibly whether their affinities %vere with Spain 
or Lombardy, with Bavaria or Westphalia, or whether anywhere Scan- 
dinavian blood tempered the Celtic excitability of the race. So, too, 
in this country, the Celtic language is dying out far faster than the 
Celtic race ; Cornish has perished entirely as a spoken tongue, though 
the people remain what they were ; Manx is fast dying out ; and 
Gaelic and Erse are far from being co-extensive with the population 
who boast of Celtic blood ; and at the present rate of the progress of 
education may, in a century or two, cease to be spoken as completely 
as Cornish. Everywhere, however, these races have left in their 
works unremoveable and unchangeable records of their existence ; and 
though they may have^been absorbed by more powerful I’aces,- and 
their language obliterated, their fossil remains still mark the places 
which they once inhabited, and recall to us the memories of what 
would otherwise be for ever mysterious or unknown. 

The researches of the Ethnographer were met at the outset with the 
same misunderstanding which formerly encumbered the path of Geology. 
It was assumed that the truth of the Bible record was involved in the 
cpiestion whether all mankind were derived from one parent, or were 
simultaneous creations, or successive developments caused by the 
direct interference of an external guiding power. 

The science is not at present sufficiently advanced to give anything 
like a satisfactory answer to either of these postulates ; and it might 
perhaps therefore be safer and more philoso]3hical to be content 
with the assumption that, at the earliest dawn of history, mankind 
were separated into the well-defined grou23s in which we now find them, 
without inquiring whether they acquired that distinction by creation 
or develo 2 )ment. But as the human mind will hardly be satisfied with 
so negative a result, it becomes necessary to choose one among them. 
It may be safely asserted that there is not a shadow of proof, nor any 
fact that would lead us to conclude that separate acts of the Divine 
Will Avere requisite to produce the varieties we find. On the other 
hand, if we adopt the theory that all descended from one pair, we >scem 
to be at variance Avith the literal meaning of the Pentateuch — ^if for 
no other reason than this one — that on the earliest monuments of tlio 
Egyptians Ave find the negro, the red man, the AAdiite man — all the 
A-arieties we now know — as clearly defined and as distinctly marked 
three or four thousand years ago, as Ave find them at the presen t 
time. The conclusion seems inevitable, that, if so long ago the 
offspring of one pair were developed into such distinct Auirieties, and 
no change has taken place during the long period that has since 
intervened, it must have taken a very long, period of time to give 
them these form$, and to fix these characteristics so indelibly that 
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they are now exactly what they then were ; hnt if this time is 
granted, there are no facts that the development from one parent will 
not explain. 

The theory of successive or simnltaneons creations of mankind may 
safely he pnt on one side till some fact is adduced which would render 
it probable, or some logical train of reasoning enunciated in support of 
its claims. As this has not yet been done, it will, at all events, be 
safer to assume as a fact that all mankind proceeded from one pair, 
admitting, however, at the same time, that, in a philosophical point of 
view, this is only to be treated as an hypothesis, in order to explain the 
phenomena, as in the present state of the science we have no direct 
proof of its being so. 

All that is required on this hyjpothesis is a sufficient amount of time 
to allow such variations as have taken place to become fixed and 
indelible, and there is no further difficulty to be encountered; but if 
we adopt this view, it seems also necessary to assume that man was 
created only “a little lower than the angels,” more beautiful in form 
than has since been seen, as perfect in all his faculties, as complete 
in intellectual development, and possessing a language probably as 
complete and as exquisite in its structure as any dialect we now 
know of. 

In the struggle of life it is hardly possible but that these higher 
qualities should deteriorate, even in the most favoured climate and 
under the most favourable circumstances; but thej^ would be retained 
to at least some extent, while the human family remained together in 
their oiiginal seat. 'When too numerous, this theoiy assumes that the 
first horde woidd be thrown off, or even single families might be 
separated b}^ accidents, or because of offences; and, being sparsely 
scattered over the wide uncultivated world, would become hunters and 
fishers, and as such soon lose their primitive perfection, and a ruder 
and more syllabic language w^ould soon suffice for their simple wants. 

The next swarms or families going forth into a parti ally-kn own 
and inhabited world, might assume the character of shepherds — 
nomadic, but still in groups— and would not sink so low as those who 
went before. The thiifi migration would, from these causes, retain a 
higher degree of civilization, and assume the status of agriculturists ; 
and it is only the last -who would carry from their native abodes the 
primitive language in anything like its purity, and disseminate 
throughout the world those arts and that philosophy which they had, 
to a certain extent at least, retained among themselves. 

The above can hardly be called more than a hypothesis, but it has 
at least the meiit of accounting for all the known facts of tlie case. 
The opposite theory, that the savage gradually has become developed 
into the civilized man, has not, so far as observation goes, been con- 
firmed in any instance. We have innumerable proofs of men exposed 
to want and misery sinking in tlie scale of being ; but the instances of 
the opposite course, when examined, seem all to be superficial, and not 
real cases of essential improvement. 

It is only necessary to assume further, that the original seat of 
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mankind was in Central Asia, and somewliat between Balkli and Bok- 
hara, and that the original colony remained there till they 'were driven 
out hy a reflux of the great wave of popnlation, by some one of the 
hordes that had been thrown off at an earlier period. 

"With these postnlates, we have a theory that accounts for at least 
all the facts at present known. Tf this is so, this last remnant of the 
original family could not be other than the great Sanscrit-speaking 
race, who, we have reason to believe, were forced to migrate into 
India some 3000 years B.a, and have left in their original seat a less 
pure, but cognate, race, who now occupy it- 

The earlier races would be the Semites or Celts, whom we never 
know as savages, nor descending below the status of agriculturists, 
nor indeed as very different fi’om what we now find them. Before they 
left the parent seat the Turanians niixst have wandered forth ; and 
perhaps even before them some of those savage tribes which are scat- 
tered in groups in various comers of the world. It has been found to 
be extremely difficult to classify these last, principally because, living 
apart and without literature, the language of every tribe soon becomes 
distinct, and so different from all others as to defy classifiGation. It 
thus happens that two savage tribes who sprang from one parent not a 
thousand years ago, may now be speaking totally distinct tongues, and 
this without any external admixture of race or language with any 
other people in their proximity. 

These, like the speculative suggestion of a separate creation of races 
at different times and places, may be at best mere hypotheses; but 
sometliing of the sort seems indispensable to bridge over the gulf that 
yawns beyond the legitimate limits of history, and the great epoch of 
creation of man. All we can now do is to assume the more probable 
hypothesis, in order to direct our investigation towards its elucidation. 
In our present state of knowledge, that theory which contemplates the 
creation of one peifect pair at a very remote period, seems to be, even 
on purely philosophical grounds, by far the most probable of all the 
suggestions yet offered. 

Section II. 

It is not a little remarkable, although the Orientals early grasped 
the significance of the facts, and distinguished between the races of 
mankind, that the Greeks and Eomans never seem to have had know- 
ledge sufficient to attempt any classification of the sort. They were 
content to consider themselves as the salt of the earth, and to relegate 
all others into the category of barbarians. 

We scarcely know at bow early a period it w^as that the Persians 
adopted the classification of all mankind into the two great typical 
races of Iran and Turan ; by the former meaning those wdio spoke 
Sanscrit or cognate languages, lately described as the Indo-Germanic 
people, the other comprehending all the tribes of Mongolian or Tartar 
origin. If we adopt the hypothesis above enunciated, the latter must 
comprise all those who emigrated at any early period from the native 
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seats of tlie liiiman race ; tlie former those who remained till dispersed 
by some great reTolution of which we know but little. 

To this great bipartite division the Pentateuch adds a third, as the 
descendants of Sheni ; and in this the Jews were perfectly justified. 
So far at least as the historical period is concerned, the Semitic races 
form a perfectly well-defined group, easily distinguished from those 
of the Turanian, whom they described as the descendants of Ham, 
and from the Aryans, known in their cosmogony as the descendants of 
Japhet. 

Modern researches have not in any way tended to invalidate this 
classification, nor have they added much to the gTand ethnographic 
sketch of the races of mankind contained in the 10th chapter of 
Genesis. There may be small outlying patches of humanity that it is 
difficult to find a place for in any of these three great divisions, but on 
the whole they describe the great prominent varieties wuth sufficient 
distinctness for all ordinary scientific purposes. 

The Celtic is the only other race of mankind which has played a 
sufficiently important part in the world’s history, and remained so 
distinct as to merit a niche for itself Philologists have ascertained that 
the language the Celts now speak is closely allied to that of the pure 
Aryans ; but in the same manner it is said that the Semitic languages 
are akin to that of the Turanian. If ethnographers are justified in 
asserting — as some have clone — ^that the Semitic are only developed 
races of Hamitic or Turanian origin, it may in like manner he said 
that the Celts are undeveloped Aryans; or, in the language of the 
hypotheses stated above, the Turanian left the parent seat of the race 
first, then the Semitic, and soon after these the Celtic, leaving the 
Aryans to the last ; and our classification would thus be, — 

Tueanian. ■ 

Semites. — Celts. 

Aeyans.-^ ' ■ 

It may be true that the linguistic affinities of these races do not 
bear out this classification in all its extent. But both History and 
ArchaBology point to these as the rfour distinct and typical races of the 
old world, and intellectually and artistically they certainly always 
stood in the relation here pointed, out, which will therefore be suffi- 
cient at least for our present pmposes. 

It is evident, however, that any classification of this sort must be 
more or less arbitrary ; for all mankind being only one genus, — -in fact 
one species according to the scientific definition of that group, — and 
the most distinct branches being consequently capable of breeding in 
and in, and producing fertile offspring, it is almost impossible that any 
race should long retain its absolute purity. It is true, nevertheless, 
that the offspring of two very distinct varieties have a tendency, after 
a while, to return to the characteristics of one or other of their parents ; 
but it is questionable if purity is over actually regained, and when the 
families are nearly allied the mixture becomes absolute. Indeed, so 
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fiir as we can now see, the tendenc}^ of civilization and of tlie progress 
of population is, that all mankind Kslioiild again become one family, and 
retnrn to the primitiye type from which tlicy originally started. 

Even without the admixture of blood, if there is any triitli in the 
above theory, the distinctions between races be after all very 

evanescent, and difficult to define. To express this inathematically 
for tlie sake of clearness,— -if a SAvarin were thrown off every liundred 
or every thousand years from the parent family, the distinction 
between the one that went before and the one that followed after must 
necessaril}?' he slight. Ifj for instance, the one that migrated earliest 
■we3‘e placed in circumstances favourable to the retention of a certain 
amount of the primitive civilization, and the second were thrown 
where the struggle of life was of the hardest, it is probable that the dis- 
tinctions between the first and second might at any given time hecome 
so evanescent that it would he impossible to seize them. It is thus only 
possible to reason by types, never attempting to define too accuratelj" 
the boundaries of each group ; hut these types are so distinct, and these 
features so strongly marked, even in the present day, that a knowledge 
of them is the key to half the mysteries of Histor}*' ; and witliout clearly 
appreciating the distinctions of race, it is impossible to understand the 
history of the arts, and more especially of Architecture. Without 
ethnography, the history of Architecture is a mere diy, hard recapitu- 
lation of uninteresting facts and terms; but when its relation to the 
world’s history is understood, — when wo read in their buildings the 
feelings and aspirations of the people who erected them, — and above all, 
when through their arts we can trace their relationship to, and their 
descent from one another, — the study becomes one of the most interest- 
ing, as well as one of the most useful, which can be presented to an in- 
quiring mind. But in order to unde3*stand this, it is necessary to try 
and define, as clearly as may be possible, the leading characteristics of 
the great typical races of mankind, at least to such an extent as may^ 
enable us to understand their works ; and this is the object of the 
following sketch. 
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CHAPTEE L 

TUBANIAN. ■ 

The great feature in tlie kiistoiy of the Turanian raoes is that they 
were the lirst to people the whole world beyond i he limits of the 
original cradle of mankind. Like the primitive unstratified rocks of 
geologists, they form the substructure of the whole world, frequently 
rising into the highest and most prominent peaks, sometimes over- 
fiowing whole districts, and occupying a vast portion of the world’s 
surface everywhere underlying all the others, and affording their 
disintegrated materials to form the more recent strata that now overlie 
and frequently obliterate them, — ^in appearance at least. 

In the old world the typical Turanians were the Egyptians ; in the 
modern the Chinese and Japanese ; ^ — and to these we are perhaps justi- 
fied in adding the Mexicans. If this last adscription stands good, we 
have at three nearly equidistant points (120 degrees apart) on the 
earth’s surface, and under the tropic of Cancer, the three great culmi- 
nating points of this form of civilization. The outlying strata in Asia 
are the Tamuls, who once occupied all India, and all the races now 
existing in the countries between India and China. The Turanians 
existed in Assyria before the Semitic or Aryan races came there. 'The 
Tunguses in the north are Turanians, and so are the Mongols, the 
Turks, and all those tribes generally described as Tartars. 

In Europe the race crops xip in the Magyars, the Finns, the Lapps, 
and in odd broken fragments here and there, but everywhere over- 
powered by the more civilized Aryans, who succeeded and have driven 
them into the remotest corners of the continent. 

In Africa they have been almost as completely overpowered by the 
Semitic race, and in America are now being everywhere as entirely 
overwhelmed as they wore in Europe by the Aiyan races, and in all 
probability will soon disappear altogether. 


^ 'riiere is no parallel iu the wliole history rest of’ the world, and the one is as cumbrous 
of the world so striking as that which exists as the other. 

between the Egyjdians and Chinese. With a Their history, too, presents the same long 
slight variation iu the outward aspect their series of dyna&ties and chronological lists of 

civilization seems to be the same, to have names without histories attached to them. 

re:ich(id the same relative degree of perfection, The Tartars have done iu China exactly what 

and to have retained it unchanged and un- the Hyksos or iShepherd kingss did in Egypt, 

changeable through an equally long period of We at Canton were ])laced piecisely as the 
time. Their arts, though differing in form, Greeks at hlaucratis. It may not be easy to 
attained about the same relative position, and predict who may be called upon to ]day the. 

so did their literature, as far as we have the part of Alexander, though it is not diliicult to 

means of judging ; while their mode of writ- foresee who will perform that of the Romans, 

ing dillered as essentially from that of the 
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Even if the linguist should hesitate to affirm that all their languages 
can be traced to a common root, or present sufficient affinities for a 
classification, the general features of the races enumerated above are 
so alike the one to the other, that, for all real ethnographic purposes, 
they may certainly be considered as belonging to one great group. 
"Whe tiler nearly obliterated, as they are in most parts of Europe, or 
whether they still retain their nationality, as in the eastern parts of 
Asia, they always appear as the earliest of races, or the first to leave 
the parent hive, and everywhere present peculiarities of feeling and 
civilization easily recognized, and which distinguish them from all the 
other races of mankind. 

If they do not all speak cognate languages, or if we cannot now 
trace their linguistic affinities, we must not too readily assume that 
thei;gfore they are distinct the one from the other. It must be more 
philosophical to believe, which probably is the case, that the one 
instrument of analysis we have hitherto used is not sufficient for the 
puip)ose, and consequently we ought to welcome every other process 
which will throw further light on the subject. 

Religion op the Tueanians. 

No Turanian race ever rose to the idea of a God external to the 
world. All their gods were men who had lived with them on the face 
ot the earth. In the old world they were kings,— men who had 
acquired fame from the extent of their power, or greatness from their 
wisdom. The Buddhist reform taught the Turanian races that virtue, 
not power, was tnie greatness, and that the Immblest as well as the 
highest might atfiiin beatitude through the practice of piety. 

All the Turanians have a distinct idea of rewards and punishments 
after death, and generally also of a preparatory purgatory by trans- 
inigration through the bodies of animals, clean or unclean according to 
the actions of the defunct spirit, but always ending in another world. 
AVith some races transmigration becomes nearly all in all; in others it 
is nearly evanescent, and Heaven and Hell take its place ; but the two 
arc essentially doctrines of this race. 

From the fact of their gods having been only ordinary mortals, and 
all men being able to aspire to the godhead, their form of worship was 
essentially anthi*opio and ancestral; their temples were palaces, where 
the gods sat on thrones and received petitions and dispensed justice as 
in life, and where men paid that homage to the image of the dead 
vvhicli they would have paid to the living king. They were in fact 
fche^ idolatois, par excellence. Their tombs were more sacred than even 
their temples, and their reverence was more frequently directed to the 
remains of their ancestors than to the images of their gods. 

Unable to rise above humanity in their conceptions of the deity 
they worshipped all material things. Trees with them in all times 
weie objects of veneration, and of especial worship in particular loca- 
lities,^ The mysterious serpent was with them a god, and the bull in 
most Turanian countries an object of special veneration. The snn, the 
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mooD, tlie stars, all filled nicRes in tlieir Pan tlieon ; in fact, whatever 
they saw they believed in, whatever they could not comprehend they 
reverenced. They cared not to inquire beyond the evidence of their 
senses, and ivere incapable of abstracting their conceptions. To the Tu- 
ranians also is due that peculiar reverence for localities made celebrated 
by great historical events, or rendered sacred by being the scene of great 
religious manifestations, and hence to them must be ascribed the origin 
of pilgrimages with all their conoomitant adjuncts and ceremonies. 

It is to this race also that we o^ve the existence of human sacrifices. 
Always fatalists, always and everywhere indifferent to life, and never 
fearing death, these sacrifices never were to them so terrible as they 
appear to more highly organized races. Thus a child, a relative, or a 
friend, was the most precious, and consequently the most acceptable 
offering a man could bring to appease the wrath or propitiate the favour 
of a god who had been human, and all whose feelings were supposed 
to be retained for ever afterwards. 

It is easy to trace tlieir tree and serpent worship in every comer of 
the old world from Anaradhapura in Ceylon, to Upsala in Sweden. 
Their tombs and tumuli exist everywhere. Their ancestral worship is 
the foundation at the present day of half the popular creeds of the 
world, and the planets have hardly ceased to be worshipped at the 
present hour. Most of the more salient peculiarities of this faith were 
softened down by the great Buddhist reform in the sixth century b.c., 
and that refinement of their rude piimitive belief has been adopted by 
most of the Turanian people of the modern world ; but through its 
gloss we can still discern most of the old forms of faith, and even its 
most devoted votaries are yet hardly more than half converted. 

Goveenment. 

The only form of government ever adopted by any people of Tura- 
nian race was that of absolute despotism, — with a tribe, a chief, — with 
a kingdom, a despot. In highly civilized communities, like those of 
Egj'pt and China, their despotism was tempered by bureaucratic forms, 
but the chief \yas always as absolute as a Timour or an Attila, though not 
always strong enough to use his power as terribly as they did. Their 
laws were real or traditional edicts of their kings, seldom written, and 
never administered according to any fixed form of procedure. 

As a consequence or a cause of this, the Turanian race are abso- 
lutely casteless ; no hereditary nobility, no caste of priests ever existed 
among thorn ; betw'een the ruler and the people there could be nothing, 
and every one might aspire equally to all the honours of the State, or 
to the highest dignity of the priesthood. “ La carriere ouverte aux 
talens,” is essentially the motto of these races or of those allied to 
them ; and whether it was the slave of a Pharaoh, or the pipe-bearor of 
a Turkish sultan, every office except the throne is and always was 
open to the ambitious. No republic, no limited monarchy, ever arose 
among them. Despotism pure and simple is all they ever knew, or are 
even now capable of appreciating. 
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Morals. 

\\oman among the Turanian races was never regarded otherwise 
than as the helpmate of the poor, and the plaything of the rich; horn 
to work for the lower classes, and to administer to the gratification of 
the higher. No equality of rights or position was ever dreamt of and 
the consequence was polyandry where people were poor and women 
scarce, and polygamy where wealth and Inxuiy prevailed; and with 
these. It need hardly be added, a loss of half those feelings which 
ennoble man or make life valuable. ’ 

Neither loving nor beloved in the bosom of his own family,— too 
much of a fatalist to care for the future, — neither enjoying life nor 
tearing death,— tho Turanian is generally free from those vices which 
contaminate more active minds ; he remains sober, temperate, truthful 
and kindly in all the relations of life; but if he has few vices he has 
ewer virtues, and both are far more passive than active in thoir 
natare,-iii fact, approach more nearly to tho instincts of the lower 
animals than to the intellectual responsibilities of the highest class of 

Literature. 

No Turanian race ever had a literature, properly so called. They 
all possessed annals, because they loved to record the names, the 
dates,_aud the descent of their ancestors; but these never rose to 
the dignity of history even m its simplest form. Prose they could 
laidly write; because none of the greater groups over had an alphabet. 
Hieroglyphics signs, symbols, anything sufficed for their simple in- 
telk-ctual wants, and they preferred trusting to memory to remember 
what a sign stood for, rather than exercise their intellect to compound 
01 analyse a complex alphabetical arrangement. Their system of 
poetiy helped them, to some extent, over the difficultv ; and, with a 
knowledge of the metre, a few suggestive signs enabled" the reader to 
lemembei at least a lyric composition. But without an alphabet it is 
hopeless to expect that either Epic or Dramatic Pootiy could flourish 
still loss that a prose narrative of any extent could be remembered • 

and philosopby, beyond the use of proverbs, was out of the question ’ ■ 

In then most advanced stages they have, like tho Chinese, invented 
s^llabana of hideous complexity, and have even borrowed alpliabets 
born their more advanced neighbours. By some it is supposed that 
they hav^ oven invented fbem ; but though they have thiL got ovS 
the mechanical difficulties of tho case, their intollcctnal condition 
lemaiiis tho same, and !hey have never advanced beyond tho merest 
ludimeiitsof a literature, and have never mastered even the elements 
of any scientific philosophy. oiunuiis 

Arts. 

phonetic modes of literary expres- 
sion, the I nranian_ races made up for it to a gTeat extent in thl 
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arcliitects they were unsurpassed, and in Egypt alone have left monu- 
ments wliicli are still the -world’s wonder. In Southern India, jn 
Burmah, in China, and in Mexico, wMrever these races are found, 
they have raised monuments of dimensions unsurpassed; and, con- 
sidering the low state of civilization in which they often existed, 
displaying a degree of taste and skill as remarkable as it is un- 
expected. 

In consequence of the circumstance above mentioned of their gods 
having been kings, and after death still only considered as watching 
over and influencing the destiny of mankind, their temples were only 
exaggerated palaces, containing halls, and chambers, and thrones, and 
all the appurtenances required by the living, but on a scale befitting 
the celestial character now acquired. So much is this the case in 
Egypt that we hardly know by which name to designate them, and the 
same remark applies to all. 

Even more sacred, however, than their temples were their tombs. 
■\Yherever a Turanian race exists or existed, there their tombs remain; 
and from the Pyramids of Egypt to the mausoleum of llyder Ali, the last 
Tartar king in India, they form the most remarkable series of monu- 
ments the world possesses, and all were built by people of Turanian 
race. No Semite and no Aryan ever built a tomb that could last a 
century or was worthy to remain so long. 

The Buddhist reform altered the funereal tumulus into a relic 
shrine, modifying this, as it did most of the Turanian forms of utter- 
ance, from a literal to a somewhat more spiritual form of expression, 
but leaving the meaning the same, — the tope being still essentially a 
tomb; 

Combined with that 'wonderful appreciation of form which charac- 
terizes all the architectural works of the Turanians, they possessed 
an extraordinary passion for coloured decoration and an instinctive 
feeling for the harmony of colours. They used throughout the 
primitive colours in all their elemental crudeness ; and though 
always brilliant, are never vulgar, and never made a mistake in har- 
mony. From the first dawm of painting in Egypt to the last signboard 
in Constantinople or Canton, it is always the same — the same brilliancy 
and harmony produced by the simplest means. 

In sculpture they w'orc not so fortunate. Having no explanatory 
literature to which to refer, it was necessary that their statues should 
tell their wdiole tale themselves ; and sciiij)ture does not lend itself 
to this so readily as painting. It is not sufficient that a god should 
be colossal, he must be symbolical; he must have more arms and 
legs or more heads than common men ; he must have wings and 
attributes of power. He must, in short, tell the whole story himself ; 
and where this is attempted the result can only be pleasing to tho 
narrow faith of the unreflecting devotee. So far from being able to 
express more than humanity, sculpture must attempt even less if it 
W'Ould be successful; but this of course rendered it useless for the 
purposes to wdiich the Turanians wished to apply it. 

Tlie same remarks apply to painting, properly so called. This 
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never can attain its highest development except when it is the exponent 
of phonotic utterances. In Greece the painter stroTe only to give 
form and substance to tbe pui%ly intellectual creation of tbe poet, 'and 
could consequently dispense with all but the highest elements of his 
art. In Egypt the picture was all in all ; it had no text to refer to, 
and must tell the whole tale,:with all its adjuncts, in simple narra- 
tive prose, or be unintelligible ; and the consequence is that the 
story is told with a clearness that chaims us even now. It is, 
however, only a story ; and, like everything else Turanian, however 
groat or wonderful, its greatness and its wonder are of a lower class 
and less intellectual than the utterances of the other great divisions of 
the human family. 

IVe have scarcely the means of knowing whether any Turanian 
race ever successfully ciiltivated music to any extent. It is more 
than ju’obable that all their families can and always could appreciate 
the hamony of m^ical intervals, and might be charmed with simple 
cadences ; but it is nearly eeidain that a people who did not possess 
phonetic poetiy could never rise to that higher class of music which 
is now carried to such a pitch of perfection that harmonic intervals 
almost supply the place of phonetic expression, and influence the 
feelings and passions to almost the same extent. 

There is also this further peculiarity about their arts, that they 
seem always more instinctive than intellectual, and consequently are 
incapable of that progress which distinguishes most of the works of 
man. At the first dawn of art in Egypt, in the age of the Tyramid- 
biulders, all the arts were as perfect and as complete as they were 
when the country fell under the domination of the Romans. The 

earliest works in China are as perfect — in some respects more so 

as those of to-day ; and in Mexico, so soon as a race of red savages 
peopled a country so densely as to require art and to appreciate 
ma^iificenco, the arts sprang up among them with as much per- 
fection as wo may fairly assume they would have attained had they 
been practised' for thousands of yearn under the same circumstances 
aiicl iiiniifluenced by foreigners. 


SCIEKCES. 

There IS no reason to suppose that any people occupying so low a 
position m the mteUectiml scale could ever cultivate anythino- 
approaching to absti'aot science, and there is no proof of it oxistimn 
Livmg, however, as they did, on the verge of the tropics, in the 
most beautiful climates of the world, and where the sky is o'enerally 
serene and unclouded, it was impossible but that they should become 
to some extent astronomers. 

It is not known that any of them ever formed a theory to 
account for the phenomena they observed, but they seem to have 
watched the paths of tho_ planets, to have recorded eclipses, and 
generally to have noted times and events with such correctness as 
enabled them to predict their return with very con.sidcrable pre- 
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: cision; but here tlieir science stopped, and it is not known that tbey 

ever attempted any otlier of tbe miiltifarions brandies of modern 
knowledge. 

We have only very imperfect means of knowing -wliat tlieir 
agriciiltnre was; but it seems always to kave been careful wlien 
once tbey passed from tbe sbepberd state, tbongli wbetber scieiitifio 
or not it is not easy to say. On tbe j)oint of artificial iiTigation tbe 
Turanians bave always been singularly expert. Wberever yon follow 
tlieir traces, tbe existence of a tnnnel is almost as certain an indication 
of tbeir pre-existence as that of a tomb. It is amusing, as it is 
instructive, to see at tbis hour an Arab Paeba breaking down in bis 
attempts to restore tbe irrigation works of tbe old Fharaobs, or an 
Englisb Engineer officer blundering in bis endeavours to copy tbe 

^ Mogul, or a Spaniard trying to 
drain tbe lakes in Mexico. Building and irrigation were tbe special 
instincts of this old people, and tbe practical intellect of tbe bigber 
races seems bardly yet to bave come np to tbe point Avbere these 
arts were left by tbe early Turanians, while tbe perfection tbey 
attained in them is tbe more singular from tbe contrast it affords 
to what they did, or, rather, did not do, in other branches of art or 
science. 

A man must have very little philosophy in bis composition 
who would conclude from these difiereiices that the Turanians are 
either better or worse than tbe races that bave superseded them. 

If tbeir virtues are more negative than positive, tbeir vices are more 
passive than active. Tbeir arts may be more sensual than spiritual, [li 

and tbeir sciences more instinctive than intellectual. It must, 
consequently, perhaps be admitted that tbey do stand on a lower I 

pedestal than the others, and tbeir pendulum vibrates through a 
smaller arc. But they have sterling qualities which command tbe 
respect and esteem of all, and they fill or have occupied as important 
a space in tbe great scheme of humanity as any of the other races of 
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SEMITIC. 


It is by no means clear where the original seat of the Semitic races 
may have been, but we fii-st find them according to tradition some- 
where about the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates. Thence they 
migrated along the course of those two rivers, and at the dawn of history 
we find them settled in the plains of Shinar, in a comitry previously 
occupied by tribes of Turanian origin. From this point they peopled 
Ai'abia, a country that hardly seems to have been occupied before, and 
whore consequently their blood is comparatively pure and unmixed 

this day ; and thence to have passed the Straits of Bab-el- Mandeb 
into Africa. A more important colony proceeded by the valley of the 
■Euphrates into Syria, in which country the Phcenicians, an earlier but 

loss completely-fomed race of Semites, had preceded them. 

Fzom, the extraoi dinary influence the Semitic races have had in 
the religious development of mankind, we are apt to consider them as 
politically more important than they really ever were. At no period 
of their history have they numbered more than twenty or thirty 
millions of souls. The principal locality in which they developed 
themselves was the small tract of country between the Tio-ris the 
Mediterranean, and the lied Sea; but they also existed as alep’arate 
race m Abyssinia, and^ extended their colonies along the northern 
coast of Africa. Their intellectual development has been in all awes 
so .superior to that of the Turanian races, that they have subdued them 
mentally wherever they came in contact with them ; and notwith 
standing their limited geographical extension, they have influenced 
tho^ intellect of the Aryan tribes to a greater extent than almost any of 
tlieir own congeners. 


It anytliing were reqiured to justify tlie ethnographer in treating the 
various families of mankind as distinct and separate varieties it would 
be the study of the history of the Semitic race. What they were in 
the time of Abraham, that they are at the present day. A lam-e section 
of them sojourned in Egypt, among people of Turanian descent, and 
aey came out as unmixed as oil would do that is floated on water 
For the last two thousand jmm-s they have dwelt dispersed among the 
ricntiles, without a nationality, almost without a common laugiwo-e • 
yet they remain the same in feature, the same in intellectual develon- 
ment and feeling, they exhibit the same undying- ropugnauco to all 
except those of their own blood, which characterised the Arab and the 
Jew when we first recognise their names in history. So nnchangeuble 
aie they in this respect, that it seems in vain to try to calculate how 
ong this people must have lived by them.selves, separated from other 
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races, tliat they slioiild liaYe tlins acquired that distinctive fixity of 
character nothing can alter oiv obliterate, a which is perhaps even 
more wonderful intellectually than are the woolly hair and physical 
characteristics of the negro, though not so obvious to the superficial 
observer. 

EEIilGIOiT. 

From the circumstance of our possessing a complete series of the 
religious literature of the Semitic race, extending over the two thousand 
years which elapsed between Moses and Mahomet, we are enabled to 
speak on this point with more precision than we can regarding the 
doctrines of almost any other people. 

Their great and distinguishing tenet is and always was the unity 
of God, and his not being born of man. Unlike the gods of the 
Turanians, their Deity never was man, never reigned or lived on 
earth, but was the Creator and Preserver of the universe, living before 
all time, and extending beyond all space ; though it must be con- 
fessed they have, not alwa^'S expressed this idea with the purity and 
distinctness ■which might be desired. 

It is uncertain how far they adhered to ‘ this purity of belief in ' 
Assyria, where the}^ were more mixed up wdth other races than they 
have ever been before or since. In S^uia, where they were super- 
imposed on people of Turanian origin, they occasionally •worshipped 
stones and groves, serpents, and even bulls ; but they inevitably oscil- 
lated back to the true faith and retained it to the last. In Arabia, after 
they became dominant, they cast off their Turanian idolatries, and 
rallied as one man to the watchword of their i-ace, ‘‘ There is no God 
but God,” expressed with a clearness that nothing can obscure, and 
clung to it with a tenacity that nothing can shake or change. Since 
then they have never represented God as man, and hardly ever looked 
upon Him as actuated by the feelings of humanity. 

The channel of communication beriveen God and man has always 
been, wdth all the Semitic races, by means of prophecy. Prophets are 
sent or are inspired by God, to communicate his wdll to man, to pro- 
pound his laws, and sometimes to foretell events ; but in all instances 
without losing their character as men, or becoming more than mes^ 
sengers for the special service for which they are sent. 

With the Jews, but with them only, does there seem to have been 
a priest caste set aside for the special service of God; not selected 
from all the people, as would have been the case with the casteless 
Turanians, but deriving their saiictity from descent, as would have 
been the case with the Aryans; still they differed from the Aryan 
institution inasmuch as the Levites always retained the characteristics 
of a tribe, and never approached the form of an aristocracy. They 
may therefore be considered ethnographical ly as an intermediate insti- 
tution, partaking of the characteristics of the other two races. 

The one point in which the Semitic form of religion seems to come 
in contact with the Turanian, is that of sacrifice ; not human, it is 
true, except perhaps in the case of Abraham, but of oxen and sheep 
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and goats in hecatombs; and this not among the Arabs, but only with 
the Jews and the less pure Phoenicians. 

From their ha-ving no human gods they ayoicled all the palatial 
temples or ceremonial forms of idolatrous worship. Strictly speaking, 
they have no temples. There was one holy place in the old world’ 
the Hill of Zion at Jerusalem, and one in the new dispensation, the 
Kaaba at Mecca. Solomon, it is true, adorned the first to an extent 
but little consonant with the true feeling of his race, but the Kaaba 
remains in its primitive insignificance ; and neither of these temples, 
either then or now, derives its sanctity from the buildings. They are 
the spots where God’s prophets stood and communicated his will to 
man. It is tme that in after ages a Eoman Tetrarch and a Turkish 
Sultan surrounded these two Semitic cells with courts and cloisters, 
which made them wonders of magnificence in the cities where they 
existed ; but this does not atfect the conclusion that no Semitic i*ace 
ever erected a durable building, or even thought of possessing more 
than one temple at a time, or eai-ed to emulate tho splendour of the 
temple-palaces of the Turanians. 

Goveenment. 

Although no Semitic race was ever quite republican, which is a 
purely Aryan characteristic, they never sank under such an unmitigated 
despotism as is generally found among tho Turanians. When in small 
nuclei, their form of goveinmont is what is generally called patriarchal, 
the chief being neither necessarily hereditary nor necessarily elective,’ 
but attaining his headship by the influence due partly to age and’ 
wisdom 01 to virtue, partly to the merits of his connections, and some- 
times of his ancestors ; but never wholly to the latter without some 
reference at least to the former. 

In lai-ger aggi-egations the difficulty of selection made the chiefship 
more generally hereditary; but even then the power of the king was 
alw.ays controlled by tho authority of the written law, and never'’sank 
into the pure despotism of the Turanians. With the Jews, too, tho 
sacred caste of the Levites always had considerable influence in 
checking any excesses of kingly power; but more was duo in this 
respect to their peculiar institution of prophets, who, protected bv the 
sacredness of their office, at all times dared to act the part of tribunes 
of the people, and to rebuke wdth authority any attempt on the part of 
the king to step beyond the limits of tho constitution. 




One of the most striking characteristics in the morals of the Semitic 
races IS the improvement in the position of woman, and the attempt to 
elevate her m the scale of existence. If not absolutely monogamic, 
there was among the Jews, and among the Arabic races whore they 
are pure, a strong tendency in this direction; and but for tho example 
ot those nations among whom they were placed, they might have gmie 
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fiirtlier'in this direction, and the dignity manldnd have been pro- 
portionately improved. 

Their worst faults arose from their segregation from the rest of 
mankind. With them war against all hut those of their own race is 
an obligation and a pleasure, and it is carried on with a relentless 
cruelty which knows no pity. To smite root and branch, to murder 
men, women, and children, is a duty which admits of no hesitation, 
and has stained the character of the Semites in all ages. Against this 
must be placed the fact that they are patriotic beyond all other races, 
and steadfast in their faith as no other people have ever been ; and 
among themselves they have been tempered to kindness and charity, 
by the sufferings they have had to bear because of their uncomj>ro- 
niising hatred and repugnance to all their fellow-men. 

This isolation has had the further effect of making them singularly 
a23athetic to all that most interests the other nations of the earth. 
What their God has revealed to them through his prophets suffices for 
them. “ God is great,” is a sufficient explanation with them for all the 
wonders of science. God wills it,” solves all the complex problems 
of the moral government of the world. If not such absolute fatalists as 
the Turanians, they equally shrink from the responsibility of thinking 
for themselves, or of ap|)lying their independent reason to the great 
problems of Imman knowledge. They may escape by this from many 
aberrations that trouble more active minds, but their virtues at best 
can be but negative, and their vices unredeemed by the higher aspira- 
tions that sometimes half ennohle even crime. 

LiTEIiATXTRE. 

In this again we have an immense advance above all the Turanian 
races. No Semitic people ever used a hieroglyph or mere symbol, or 
was content to trust to memory only. Everywhere and at all times — 
so far as we know — they used an alphabet of more or less complicated 
form. Whether they invented this mode of notation or not is still 
unknown, but its use by them is certain ; and the consequence is that 
they j)ossess, if not the oldest, at least one of the very oldest literatures 
of the world. History with them is no longer a mere record of names 
and titles, but a chronicle of events, and with the moral generally 
elicited. The story and the ihapsody take their jplaces side by side, 
the 2 ^reaching and the j^arable are used to convey their lesson to the 
world. If they had not the E 2 )os and the Drama, they had lyric poetry 
of a beauty and a pathos which has hardly ever been surpassed. 

It was this possession of an alphabet, conjoined with the sublimity 
of their monotheistic creed, that gave these races the only su23eriority 
to which they attained, has enabled them to keep themselves pure 
and undefiled in all the catastrojffies to which they have been exposed, 
and that has enabled their literature and their creed to exert an 
influence over almost all the nations of the earth, even in times when 
the people themselves have been held in most supreme contempt. 
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Arts, 

It may have heen partly in consequence of their love of phonetic 
literature, and partly in order to keep themselves distinct from those 
great huilders the Turanians, that the Semitic races never erected 
a building worthy of the name ; neither at Jerusalem, nor at Tyre 
or Sidon, nor at Carthage, is there any vestige of Semitic Architectural 
Art* Kot that these have perished, but because they never existed. 
"When Solomon proposed to build a temple at Jerusalem, though plain 
externally, and hardly so large as an ordinarj? parish church, he was 
forced to have recourse to some Turanian people to do it for him, and 
by a display of gold and silver and brass ornaments to make up for 
the architectural forms lie knew not how to apply. 

In Assyria we have palaces of d3masties more or less purely Semitic, 
splendid enough, hut of wood and sxmhurnt bricks, and only preserved 
to onr knowledge from the accident of their having been so clumsily 
built as to bury themselves and their wainscot slabs in their own ruins. 
Though half the people were probably of Turanian origin, their temples 
seem to have been external and unimportant tiir Sennacherib and 
others learnt the art from the Egj^ptians, as the S3a'ians did after- 
wards from the Iiomans. During the domination of the last-named 
people, we have the temples of Palmyra and Baalhec, of Jerusalem and 
Petra: everywhere an art of the utmost splendour, hut without one 
trace of Semitic feeling or Semitic taste in any part or in a, 113" detail. 

The Jewish worship being neither ancestral, nor the bodies of their 
dead being held in special reverence, ihe3rhad no tombs worth}^ of the 
name. They buried the bodies of their patriarchs and kings with care, 
and knew where they were laid ; but not until after the return from 
the Babylonish captivit3?- did the3^ either worship there, or mark the 
spot with an}’^ architectural forms, though after that epoch we find 
abundant traces of a ten den 03^ towards that especial form of Turanian 
idolatij. But even then the adornment of their tombs with architectural 
magnificence cannot be traced back to an earlier period than the time of 
the Eomans ; and all that we find marked with splendour of this class was 
the work of that people, and stamped with their peculiar forms of Art. 

Painting and sculpture were absolutely forbidden to the Jews 
because they were Turanian arts, and because their practice might lead 
the people to idolatiy, so that these nowhere existed : though we can- 
not nnderstand a people with any mixture of Turanian blood who had 
not an eye for colour, and a feeling for heaiity of form, in detail at 
least.^ Music alone was therefore the one msthetic art of the Semitic 

J All round the shores of the Mediterranean over Northern Africa, which however are not 
are found the traces of an art which has Roman. In short, a copying; avt somethin^ 
hitherto been a stumbling-block to antiqua- like onr own, imitating evcTytliino', under- 
nans, Egyptian cjirtouches and ornaments in standing nothing, 

Assyria, which are not Egyptian j sarcophagi I am ‘indebted to my fnend Mr, Fj-anks for 
at Tyre, of Egyptian form, but with Phm- the suggestion that all this Art may he PIkt- 
nician inscriptions, and made for Tyrian nician, in other words Semitic. I believe he 
kings; Greek ornaments in Syria, whicli are is right; and hope he will work out the sub- 
net Greek ; Roman frescoes or ornaments, and ject in detail, which no one is more competent 
architectural details at Carthage, and all to do than himself. ^ 
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races, and, wedded to tlie lyric verse, seems to have influenced their 
feelings and excited their passions to an extent unknown to other 
nations; but to posterity it cannot supply the place of the more per- 
manent arts, whose absence is so much felt in attempting to realize the 
feelings or aspirations of a people like this. 

As regards the useful arts, the Semites w^ere always more pastoral 
than agricnltural, and have not left in the countries they inhabited the 
traces of snch hydraulic works as the earlier races executed ; but in 
commerce they excelled all nations. The Jews— from their inland 
situation, cut off from all access to the sea— could not do much in 
foreign trade ; but they always kept up their intercourse with Assyria. 
The Phoenicians traded baclavards and forwards with every part of the 
Mediterranean, and first opened out a knowledge of the Atlantic ; and 
the Arabs first commenced, and for long afterwards they alone carried 
on, the trade with India. From the earliest dawn of history to the 
present hour, commerce has been the art which the Semitic nations 
have cultivated with the greatest assiduity, and in which they con- 
sequently have attained the greatest and an unsurpassed success. 

In Asia and in Africa at the present da}", all the native trade is 
carried on by Arabs ; and it need hardly he remaiked that the monetary 
transactions of the rest of the world are practically managed by the 
descendants of those who, one thoxisand years before Christ, traded 
from Eziongeber to Ophir. 

Sciences. 

Althougli, as before mentioned, Astronomy was cultivated with con- 
siderable success both in Egypt and Chaldma among the more con- 
templative Turanians, nothing can he more unsatisfactory than the 
references to celestial events, either in the Bible or the Koran, both 
betraying an entire ignorance of even the elements of astronomical 
science : and ^ve have no lu-oof that the Phoenicians were at all wiser 
than their neighbours in this respect. 

The Semitic races seem always to have been of too poetical a 
temperament to excel in mathematics or the mechanical sciences.. If 
there is one branch of scientific knowledge ^vhicli they may be 
suspected of having cultivated with success, it is the group of natural 
sciences. A love of nature seems always to have prevailed with them, 
and they may have kiiowm “the trees, fi*om the cedar which is in 
Lebanon to the hyssop that springeth out of the wall, and the names 
of all the beasts, and the fowls, and the creeping things, and the 
fishes ; ” but bej'ond this we know of nothing that can be dignified by 
the name of science among the Semitic races. They more than made 
up however for their deficient knowledge of the exact sciences by the 
depth of their insight into the springs of human action, and the sagacity 
of their proverbial philosophy; and, more than oven this, by that 
wonderful system of Theology before which all the Aryan races of 
tlie world and many of the Turanian bow at the present hour, and 
acknowledge it as the basis of their faith, and the source of all* their 
religious aspirations. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CELTIC. 

It is extremely difficult to write anytliiiig very precise or yery satis- 
factory regarding the Celtic races, for the simple reason that, within 
the limits of our historic knowledge, they never lived sufficient^ long 
apart from other races to develop a distinct form of nationality, or to 
create either a literature or a polity hy which they could he certainly 
recognised. In this respect they form the most marked contrast with 
the Semitic races. Instead of wrapping themselves up within the 
hounds of the most narrow exclusiveness, the Celt everywhere mixed 
freely with the people among whom he settled, and adopted their 
manners and customs with a carelessness that is startling ; while, at 
the same time, he retained the principal characteristics of his race 
through eveiy change of circumstance and clime. 

Almost the only thing that can be predicated of them with certainty 
is, that they were either the last wave of the Turanians, or, if another 
nomenclature is preferred, the first wave of the Aryans, who', migrat- 
ing westward from the parent seat, displaced the original and more 
purely Turanian tribes who occupied Europe before the dawn of 
history. But, in doing this, they seem to have mixed themselves so 
completely with the races they were supplanting, that it is extremely 
difficult to say now where one begins or where the other ends. 

Reasoning on the basis of the •hypothesis adopted above, we may 
assume that the Celtic swarm was thrown off from the parent horde 
about the same time as the Semitic. An Ethnographer would say 
earlier — a Phiiologer, that it must have been later ; but this is unim- 
portant to our present purpose. We next find them iii Asia Minor, 
whence Ethnologists fancy that they can trace a southern migration 
along the northern coast of Africa, across the Straits of Gibraltar, into 
Spain, and thence to Ireland; hut all this is, to say the least of it, 
based on very impeifect data. 

A more certain and more important migration crossed the Bos- 
phorus, and, following the valley of the Danube, threw one branch 
into Italjr, where they penetrated as far south as Rome ; while the 
main body settled in and occupied Gaul and Belgium, whence they 
peopled Britain, and may have met the southern colonists in the 
Celtic Island of the west. Erom this they are now migrating, still 
following the course of the sun, to carry to the New World the same 
brilliant thoughtlessness which has so thoroughly leavened all parts of 
the Old in which they have settled, and which so sorely puzzles 
the njore matter-of-fact Aryan tribes with which they have come in 
contact. 
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Eeligion. 

It may ai3pear like a bard saying, biat it seems neveribeless to be 
true, to assert that no purely Celtic race eyer rose to a perfect concep- 
tion of tlie iniitj of tire Godliead. It may be that they only borrowed 
this from the Turanians who preceded them ; but wdietlier imitative 
or innate, tlieir Theology admits of Kings and Queens of Heaven, who 
were mortals on earth. They possess hosts of saints and angels, and 
a whole hierarchy of heavenly powers of various degrees, to whom the 
Gelt turns with as confiding hope and as earnest prayer as ever 
Turanian did to the gods of his Pantheon. If he does not reverence 
the bodies of the departed as the Egyptian or Chinese, he, at least, 
adopts the Buddhist veneration for relics, and attaches far more im- 
portance to funereal rites than was ever dpne by any tribe of Aryans. 

The Celt is as completely the slave of a casteless priesthood as ever 
Turanian Buddhist was, and loves to separate it from the rest of man- 
kind, as representing on earth the hierarchy in heaven, to which, 
according to the Celtic creed, all may hope to succeed by practice of 
their peculiar virtues. 

To this may be added, that his temples are as splendid, his cere- 
monials as gorgeous, and the formula as unmeaning, as any that ever 
graced the banks of the Kile, or astonished the wanderer in the valleys 
of Thibet, or on the shores of the Eastern Ocean, 

Govebnment. 

It is still more difficult to speak of the Celtic form of government, 
as no kingdom of this people ever existed by itself for any length of 
time ; and none, indeed, it may be suspected, could long hold together. 
It may, however, he safely asserted, that no republican forms are 
possible with a Celtic |3eople, and no municipal institutions ever 
fiourished among them. The only form, therefore, we know of as 
peculiarly theirs, is despotism ; not necessarily personal, but rendered 
systematic by centralized bureaucratic organizations, and tempered 
by laws in those states which have reached any degree of stability or 
civilization. 

Kothing but a strong 4 eentralized despotism can long co-exist with 
a people too impatient to submit to the sacrifices and self-denial 
inliereiit in all attempts at self-government, and too excitable to be 
controlled, except by the will of the strongest, though it may also be 
the least scrupulous among them. 

When in small bodies, they are always governed by a chief, gene- 
rally hereditary, but always absolute, who is looked up to wuth awe, 
and obeyed with a reverence that is unintelligible to the more inde- 
pendent races of mankind. 

With such institutions, of course a real aristocracy is impossible ; 
and the restraints of caste must always have been felt to be intolerable. 
‘‘ La carriere ouverte aux talens ” is their boast, though not to the 
same extent as with the Turanians; and the selfish gratification of 
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individual ambition is conseqiiently always prefen^ with them to 
the more sober benefit of the general advancement of the community. 

Mosals. 

If the Celts never were either polypmic or polyandric, they cer- 
tainly always retained very lax ideas with regard to the marriage-vow, 
and never looked on woman’s mission as anything higher than to 
minister to their sensual gratification. I\ ith them the woman that 
fulfils this quality best always commands their admiration most. 
Beauty can do no wrong — ^but without beauty woman can hardly rise 
above the level of the common herd. 

The ruling passion in the mind of the Celt is war. Not like the 
exclusive, intolerant Semite, a war of extermination or of prose- 
lytism, but war from pure “gaiety de Gceur”and love of glory. No 
Celt fears to die, if his death can gain fame, or add to the stock of his 
country’s glory ; nor in a private fight does he fear death or care for 
pain, if he has had a chance of shooting through the heart, or at least 
wounding, his best friend at the same time. The Celt’s love of excite- 
ment leads him frequently into excesses, and to a disregard of truth 
and the virtues belonging to daily life, which are what really dignify 
mankind; hut his love of glory and of his country often goes far to 
redeem these deficiencies, and spreads a halo : over even his worst 
faults, which renders it frequently difficult to blame wbat we feel in 
soberness we ought to condemn. 

Liteeatuee. 

If love and war are the parents of song, the bard and the trouba- 
dour ought to have left us a legacy of verse that would have filled 
the libraries of Europe; and so they probably would, had not the 
original Celt been too illiterate to care to record the expressions of 
his feelings. As it is, nine-tenths of the lyric literature of Europe is 
of Celtic origin. The Epos and the Drama may belong to the Aryan ; 
but in the art of wedding music to immortal verse, and pouring forth 
a passionate utterance in few but beautiful words, the Celtic is only 
equalled by the Semitic race. I 

Their remaining literature is of such modern growth, and was so 
specially copied from what had preceded it, or so influenced by the 
contemporary effusions of other people, that it is impossible accurately 
to discriminate what is due to race and what to circiimstaiices. 
All that can safely he said is, that Celtic literature is always more 
epigrammatic, more brilliant, and more daring than that of the sober 
Axjim ; hut its coruscations neither light to so great a depth, nor last 
so long, as less dazzling productions might do. They may he the most 
brilliant, but they certainly do not belong to the highest elass of 
literary effort ; nor is their effect on the destiny of man likely to be so 
permanent. 
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' 'Arts. 

The true glory of the Celt in Europe is Ms artistic eminence. It 
is perhaps not too much to assert that without his intervontion we 
should not have possessed in modern times a church worthy of admi- 
ration, or a picture or a statue we could look at without shame. 

In their arts, too,— either from their higher status, or from their 
admixture with Aryans, — we escape the instinctive fixity which makes • 
the arts of the pure Turanian as unprogressive as the works of birds 
or of heavers, liestless intellectual progress characterizes everything 
they perform ; and had their arts not been nipped in the hud by cir- 
ciimstances over w^Mch they had no control, we might have seen some- 
thing that would - have shamed even Greece, and wholly eclipsed the 
■arts of Eome." ' 

They have not, it is true, that instinctive knowledge of colour 
which distinguishes the Tiiranian, nor have they been able to give 
to music that intellectual culture which has been elaborated by the 
Aryans ; hut in the middle path between the two the}^ excel both. 
They are far better musicians than the former, and far better colourists 
than til e last-named races; but in modern Europe Architecture is 
practically their own. Where their influence was strongest, there 
Architecture was most perfect; as they died out, or as the Aryan influ- 
ence prevailed, the art first languished, and then died. 

Their quasi-Turanian theology required Temples almost as grand as 
those of the Copts or Tamuls ; and, like them, they sought to honour 
thovse who had been mortals by splendour which mortals are assumed 
to be pleased with ; and the pomp of their worship always surpassed 
that with which they honoured their kings. Even more remarkable 
than this is the fact that they could and did build Tombs such as a 
Turanian might have envied, not for their size, biit for them art, and 
even now can adorn their cemeteries with monuments which are not 
ridiculous. 

W^hen a people are so mixed up with other races as the Celts are in 
Europe,— frequently so fused as to be xmdistingnishable, — ^it is almost 
impossible to speak with precision with regard either to their arts or 
influence. It must in consequence be safer to assert that where no 
Celtic blood existed there no real Art is found ; though it is perhaps 
equally true to assert that not only Architecture, but Painting and 
Sculpture, have been patronized and have flourished in the exact ratio 
in xvhicli Celtic blood is found prevailing in any people in Europe ; and 
have died out as Aryan influence prevails, in spite of their methodical 
efforts to indoctrinate themselves with what must be the spontaneous 
impulse of genius, if it is to be of any value. 

Sciences. 

Of their sciences we know nothing, till they were so steeped in 
the civilization of elder worlds that originality was hopeless. Still, 
in the stages through which the intellect of Europe has yet passed, 
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they iiave played their part with hrinianey. Biit now that knowdedge 
is assxuning a higher and more prosaic phase, it is doubtful whether 
the deductive brilliancy of the Celtic mind can avail anything against 
the indnctive sobriety of the Aryan. So long as metaphysics were 
science, and science was theory, the peculiar form of the Celtic mind 
*was singularly well adapted to see throngli sophistry, and to guess the 
direction in which truth might lie. But now that we have only to 
cpiestion nature, to classify her answers, and patiently to record results, 
its mission seems to have passed away. Truth in all its majesty, and 
Nature in all her greatness, must now take the place of speculation, 
with its cleverness, and of man’s ideas of what might or should be, as 
compared with the knowledge of God’s works as they exist, and the 
contemplation of the eternal grandeur of the universe which we >see 
around us. 

Though these are the highest, they are at the same time the most 
sober functions of the human mind ; and while conferring the greatest 
and most lasting benefit, not only on the individual who piactises 
them, but also on the human race, they are neither calculated to gratify 
personal vanity, nor to reward individual ambition. 

Such pursuits are not, therefore, of a nature to attract or interest 
the Celtic races, hut must be left to those wdio are content to sink their 
personality in seeking the advantage of the common weal. 
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CHAPTEE' IV. ■ 

^ ARYAN. . 

Assuming tlie theory enunciated in page 497 to represent tlie facts of 
tlie case witii snfEicient correctness, it nanst follow that the Sanscrit- 
speaking races of India were the last to leave their hitherlancl ; and, as 
hinted above, probably in consequence of some redex wave of Turanian 
or semi-Tiiraniaii blood, which had acquired sufficient consistency to 
desire, and sufficient strength to attempt to regain, the heritage of their 
forefathers. 

According to their own chronology, it seems to have been about 
the year ;>101 b.c. that the Aryans crossed the Indus and settled 
ill the country between that river and the Jumna, since known among 
themselves as Arya Vartta, or the Countiy of the Just, for all succeed- 
iiig ages. 

More than a thousand years afterwards we find them, in the age of 
the Eamay ana, occupying all the country north of the A^indy a range, 
{Old attempting the conquest of the southern country, — then, as now, 
occujiied by Turanians, — and penetrating as far as Ceylon. 

Eight hundred years later we see them in the Mahahharat, having 
lost much of their purity of blood, and adopting many of the customs 
and much of the faith of the people they were settled amongst ; and 
three centuries before Christ we find they had so far degenerated as to 
accept, almost without a struggle, the religion of Buddha; which, 
though no doubt a reform, and an important one, on the Anthropic 
doctrines of the pure Turanians, was still essentially a faith of a 
Turanian people ; congenial to them, and to them only. 

Ten centuries after Christ, when the Moslems came in contact with 
India, the xiryan was a myth. The religion of the earlier people was 
everywliore supreme, and with only a nominal thread of Aryanism 
j'unning through the whole, just sufficient to hear testimony to the 
prior existence of a purer faith, hut not sufficient to leaven the mass to 
any appreciable extent. 

The fate of tlie western emigrants differed essentially from that of 
those who wandered eastward. Theoretically we ought to assume, from 
their less complex language and less pure fiiith, that they were an 
earlier oftshoot; hut it may be that in the forests of Europe they lost 
■for awhile the civilized forms which the happier climate of Arya Vartta 
enabled the others to retain ; or it may be that the contact with the 
more nearly equal Celtic races mixed the language and the- faith of 
the western races, before they had the opportunity or the leisure to 
record the knowledge they brought with them. 

Be this as it may, they first appear prominently in the western 
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world in Greece, where, by a fortunate nnion with the Pelasgi, a 
people apparently of Turanian i*ace, they produced a civilization not 
purely Aryan, and somewhat evanescent in its character, hut more 
hrilliant, while it lasted, than anything the world had seen before, and, 
in certain respects, more heautiM than anything that has illumined 
it since their time. 

They next sprang forth in Eome, mixed with the Turanian Etrus- 
cans and the powerful Celtic tribes of Italy ; and lastly in ISiortliern 
Europe are now working out their destiny, but to what issue the future 
only can declare. 

The essential difference between the eastern and western migration 
is this — tliat in India the Aryans have sunk gradually into the arms 
of a Turanian people till they have lost their identity, and with it all 
that ennobled them when they went there, or could enable them now 
to influence the world again. 

In Europe they found the country cleared of Turanians by the 
earlier Celts ; and, mingling their blood with these more nearly allied 
races, they have raised them to a position half way between the two ; 
and where they found the country unoccupied they have remained so 
pure that, as their number multiplies, they may perhaps regain some- 
thing of the position they had temporarily abandoned, and something 
of that science which mankind only knew in their primeval seats. 

EELlGIOJif. 

What then was the ci’eed of the primitive Aryans ? So far as we 
can now see, it was the belief in one great ineffable God, — so great that 
no human intellect could measure his greatness, — so wonderful that no 
human language could express his qualities,^ — pervading everything 
that was made, — ruling all created things, — a spirit, around, beyond 
the universe, and within every individual particle of it. A creed so 
etlierial could not long remain the faith of the multitude, and we early 
And Are, — the most etherial of the elements, — looked to as an emblem 
of the Deity. The heavens too received a name, and became an 
entity; — so did our mother earth. To these succeeded the sun, the 
stars, the elements, — hut never among the pure xiyrans as gods, or as 
inAuencing the destiny of man, but as revelations of his power, and 
reverenced because they were visible manifestations of a Being too 
abstract for an ordinary mind to grasp. Below this the Aryans never 
seem to ha, ve» sunk. 

With a faith so elevated of course no temple could he wanted ; no 
human ceremonial could be supposed to do honour to a deity so con- 
ceived ; no sacriAce acceptable to him to whom all things belonged. 
With the Aryans worship was a purely domestic institution; prayer 
the solitary act of each individual man, standing alone in the j)ro- 
sence of an omniscient Deity. All that was I’equired was that man 
should acknowledge the greatness of God, and his own comparative 
insigniAcance ; should express his absolute trust and faith in the bene- 
Acenco and justice of his God, and his hope that he might be enabled 
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to live so pure, and so free from sin, as to deserve such happiness as 
this world can afford, and to do as much good to others as it is vouch- 
safed to man to perforin. 

A few insignificant formnlse served to mark the inodes in which 
these snhjects should recur. The recitation of a time-honoured hymn 
refreshed the attention of the worshipper, and the reading of a few 
sacred texts recalled the duties it was expected lie should perform. 
With these simple ceremonies the worship of the Aryans seems to have 
heguri, and ended. 

Even in later times, when their blood had become less pure, and their 
feelings were influenced by association with those among whom they 
resided, the religion of the Aryans always retained its intellectual 
character. No dogma was ever admitted that would not bear the test 
nf reason, and no article of faith was ever assented to which seemed 
to militate against the supremacy of intellect over all feelings and 
passions. In all their wanderings they were always prepared to 
admit the immeasurahle greatness of the one incorporeal deity, and 
the impossihility of the human intellect to approach or form any ade- 
qiiate conception of its majesty. 

When they abandoned the domestic form of worship, they adopted 
the congregational, and then not so much with the idea that it was 
pleasing to God, as in order to remind each other of their duties, and 
to regulate and govern the spiritual waists of the community, to incul- 
cate piety towards God, and charity towards each other. 

It need hardly be added that superstition is impossible with minds 
so constituted, and that science must always be the surest and the best 
all}^ of a religion so pure and exalted, which is based on a knowledge 
of God’s works, a consequent appreciation of their greatness, and an 
ardent asjiiration towards that power and goodness which the finite 
intellect of man can never hope to reach. 

Goveenment. 

The most marked characteristics of the Aryans is their innate passion 
for self-government. If not absolutely republican, the tendency of all 
their institutions, at ail times, has been towards that form, and in 
almost the exact ratio to the purity of the blood do they adopt this 
form of autocracy. If kingly power was ever introduced among them, 
it was always in the 'form of a limited monarchy; never the uncon- 
trolled despotism of the other races ; and every conceivable check was 
devised to prevent encroachments of the crowm, even if such were 
possible among a people so organized as the Aryans always were. 

With them every town was a municipality, every village a little 
republic, and every trade a separate self-governing guild. ]\Iany of 
these iiistitutions have died out, or else fallen into neglect, in those 
communities where equal rights and absolute laws have rendered each 
individual a king in his own person, and every family a republic 
in itself. 

The village system which the Ayrans introduced into India is still 
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the most remarkable of its institutions. These little republican organ- 
isms have snrviYed the revolntions of fifty centuries. Neither the 
devastations of war nor the indolence of peace seem to have affected 
them. Under Brahmin, Buddhist, or Moslem, they remain the same 
iinelianged and unchangeable institutions, and neither despotism nor 
anarchy has been able to alter them. They alone have saved India 
from sinking into a state of savage imbecility, under the various hordes 
of conquerors who have at times overrun her ; and they, with the 
Yedas and the laws afterwards embodied by Menu, alone remain as 
records of the old Aryan possessors of the Indian peninsula. 

Municipalities, which are merely an enlargement of the Indian 
village system, exist wherever the Eomans were settled, or wdiere the 
Aryan races exist in Europe; and though guilds are fast losing their 
significance, it was the Teutonic guilds that alone checked and ulti- 
mately supplanted the feudah despotisms of the Celts. 

Caste is another institution of these races, which has always more 
or less influenced all their actions. Where their blood is so impure as 
it has become in India, caste has degenerated into an abuse ; but where 
it is a living institution, it is perhaps more conducive to the proper 
regulation of society than any with which we are acquainted. The one 
thing over which no man can have any control is the accident of his 
birth ; but it is an immense gain to him that he should be satisfied with 
the station in which he finds himself, and content to do his duty in the 
sphere in which he was born. Caste, properly understood, never inter- 
feres with the accumulation of wealth or power wdthiii the limits of the 
class, and only recognises the inevitable accident of birth. It is an 
enormous gain to society that each man should know^ his station, and 
bo prepared to perform the duties belonging to it, without the restless 
craving of a selfish ambition that would sacrifice everything for the 
sake of the i^ersonal aggrandisement of the individual. It is far better 
to acknow' ledge that there is no S23here in life in -which man may not 
become as like unto the gods as in any other sphere ; and it is every- 
where better to respect the public good rather than to seek to gratify 
personal ambition. 

The populations of modern Europe have become so mixed that 
neither caste nor any other Aryan institution now exists in its pristine 
purity ; but in the ratio in which a people is Aryan do they possess an 
aristocracy and municipal institutions; and, -what is almost of more 
importance, in that ratio are the people prepared to respect the grada- 
tions of caste in society, and to sacrifice their individual ambition to 
the less brilliant task of doing all the good that is possible in the 
spheres in -which they have been placed. 

It is true, and it has been found, that an uncontrolled despotism is 
a sharper, a quicker, and a better tool for warlike purposes, or wdiere 
national vanity is to be gratified by conquest or the display of power ; 
blit the complicated and it may be clumsy institutions of the Aryan 
are far more lasting and more conducive to individual self-respect, and 
far more likely to add to the sum of human hai3pmess, and tend more 
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cleaiiy to the real greatness and moral elevation of mankind, than any 
human institution Ave are yet acquainted with. 

So far as our experience now goes, the division of human society 
into classes or castes is not only the most natural concomitant of the 
division of labour, hut is also the most beneticent of the institutions 
of man ; while the organization of a nation into self-governing niiinici- 
palities is not only singularly conducive to individual well-being, but 
renders it practically indestructible by conquest, and even iinperish- 
able through lapse of time. These two are the most essentially cha- 
racteristic institutions of the Aryans. 

Morals. 

In morals the Aryans were always monogamic, and with them alone 
does woman always assume a perfect equality of position ; mistress of 
her own actions till marriage ; when married, in theory at least, the 
equal sharer in the property and in the duties of the household. Wore 
it possible to carry out these doctrines absolutely in practice, they 
would probably he more conducive to human happiness than any of 
those enumerated ahoAn ; but even a tendency toAvards them is an 
eiiorinous gain. 

Their institutions for self-goAmrmnent, enumerated aho’ve, haAn 
probably done more to elevate the Aryan race than can Avell be appre- 
ciated. When eA^'eiy man takes, or maj^ take, Ms shaie in governing 
the commonwealth— Avhen every man must goAmm himself, and respect 
the independence of his neighbour — men cease to be tools, and become 
iiiclependeiit reasoning beings. They are taught self-respect, and Avith 
this comes love of truth and of all those qualities Avhich command the 
respect of their fellow-men ; and they are taught that control of their 
passions aa^McIi renders them averse to war; while the more sober occu- 
pations of life preA^ent the necessity of their seeking, in the wildness 
of excitement, that relief from monotony which so frequently drives 
other races into those excesses the Avorld has had so often to deplore. 
The existence of caste, even in its most modified form, prevents 
iiidiAudual ambition from having that unlimited career AAdiich, among 
other races, has so often sacrificed the public weal to the ambition of 
an individual. 

Literature. 

The Aiyaii races employed an alphabet at so early a period of their 
history that we cannot now tell Avhen or hoAV it was introduced among 
them ; and it Avas, even AA-hen we first become acquainted with it, a 
far more perfect alphabet than that of the Semitic races, though appar- 
ently formed on its basis. Nothing in it was dependent on memory. 
It possessed vowels, and all that was necessary to enunciate sounds 
Avith perfect and absolute precision. In consequence of this, and of 
the perfect structure of their language, they Avere enabled to indulge 
ill philosophical speculation, to Avrite treatises on grammar and logic, 
and generally to assume a literary position which other races never 
attained to. 
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History with them was not a mere record of dates or collection 
of genealogical tables, hut an essay on the polity of mankind, to 
which the narrative afforded the illustration ; while their poetry had 
always a tendency to assume more a didactic than a lyric form. It is 
among the Aryans that the Epos first rose to eminence, and the Drama 
was elevated above a mere spectacle; but even in these the highest 
merit sought to be attained was that they should represent vividly 
events which might have taken place, even if they never did happen 
among men while the Celts and the Semites delight in wild imagin- 
ings which never could have existed except in the brain of the poet. 
When the blood of the Aryan has been mixed with that of other races, 
they have produced a literature eminently imaginative and poetic; 
but in proportion to their purity has been their tendency towards a 
more prosaic style of composition. The aim of the race has always 
been the attainment of practical common sense, and the possession of 
this quality is their pride and boast, and justly so ; but it is unfortu- 
nately antagonistic to the existence of an imaginative literature, and 
we must look to them more for eminence in works on history and phi- 
losophy than those which require imagination or creative power. 

Art. 

These remarks apply with more than double force to the Fine 
Arts than to verbal literature. In the first place, a people possessing 
such a power of phonetic utterance never could look on a picture 
or statue as more than a mere subsidiary illustration of the written 
text. A painting may represent vividly one view of what took place 
at one moment of time, but a written narrative can deal with all the 
circumstances and link it to its antecedents and effects. A statue of a 
man cannot tell one-tenth of what a short biography could make plain ; 
and an ideal statue or ideal painting may be a pretty Celtic plaything, 
hut it is not wliat Aryans hanker after. 

With Architecture the case is even worse. Convenience is the 
first thing which the practical common sense of the Aryan seeks, 
and then to gain what he desires by the readiest and the easiest 
means. This done, why should he do more? If, induced by a 
desire to emulate others, he has to make his building ornamental, 
he is willing to copy wkat experience has proved to be successful in 
foimer works, wuliing to spend his money and to submit to some 
inconvenience; but in his heart he thinks it useless, and he neither 
will waste his time in thinking on the subject, nor apply those energies 
of his mind to its elaboration, without which noihing great or good 
was ever done in Art. 

In addition to this, the immaterial nature of their tkith has 
always deprived the Aryan races of the principal incentive, to arclii-. 
tectural magnificence.^ The Turanian and Celtic races always have 
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the most implicit faith in ceremonial worship and in the necessity of 
architectural splendour as its indispensahle accompaniment. On the 
other hand, the more practical Aryan can never be brought to under- 
stand that prayer is either more sincere or more acceptable in one 
form of house than in an}’’ other. He does not feel that virtue can 
be increased or vice exterminated by the number of bricks or stones 
that may be heaped on one another, or the form in which they may 
be placed ; nor will his conception of the Deity admit of supposing 
that He can be propitiated by palaces or halls erected in honour of 
Him, or that a building in the Middle Pointed Gothic is more accept- 
able than one in the Classic or any other style. 

This want of faith may be reasonable, but it is fatal to poetry 
in Art, and, it is feared, will prevent the Aryans from attaining more 
excellence in Architectural Art at the present time than they have 
done in former ages. 

It is also true that the people are singularly deficient in their 
appreciation of colours. Not that actual coloui*-blindness is moie 
common with them than with other races, but the harmony of tints 
is unknown to them. Some may learn, but none feel it; it is a 
matter of memory and an exercise of intellect, but no more. So, too, 
with form. Other — even savage — races cannot go wrong in this 
respect. If the Aryan is successful in Art, it is generally in conse- 
quence of education, not from feeling ; and, like all that is not innate 
in man, it yields only a secondary gratification, and fails to impress 
his brother man, or to be a real work of Art. 

From these causes the ancient Aryans never erected a single build- 
ing in India when they were pure, nor in that part of India which 
they colonized even after their blood became mixed ; and we do not 
now know what their style was or is, though the whole of that part 
of the peninsula occupied by the Turanians, or to which their 
influence ever extended, is, and always was, covered by buildings 
vast in extent and wonderful from their elaboration. This, probably, 
also is the time cause of the decline of Architecture and other arts in 
Europe and in the rest of the modern world. ^Yhereve^ the Aryans 
appear, Art flies before them ; and wliere their influence extends, utili- 
tarian practical common sense is assumed to be all that man should 
aim at. It may be so, but it is sad to think that beauty cannot he 
combined with sense. 

Music alone, as being the most phonetic of the fine arts, has 
received among the Aryans a degree of culture denied to the others; 
but even here the tendency has been rather to develop scientific excel- 
lence than to appeal to the responsive chords of the human heart. 
Notwithstanding this, its power is more felt, and excellence is attained 
in this science more than any other. It also has escaped the slovenly 
process of copying, with which the unartistic mind of the Aryans has 
been content to fancy it was creating Art in other branches. 

If, however, these races have been so deficient in tlie fine arts, 
they have been as excellent in all the useful ones. Agriculture, iiianu- 
factiires, commerce, ship-building, and road- making, all that tends to 
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accimiulate wealtR or to advance material prosperity, lias been deve- 
loped to an extent as great as it is ■unprecedented, and it promises to 
produce results which as yet can only be dimly guessed at. A great, 
and, so far as we can see, an inevitable revolution, is pervading the 
whole world through the devotion of the Aryan races to these aids. 
We have no reason to suppose but that it will be for good, however 
much we may feel inclined to regret that the beautiful could not be 
allowed to share a little of that woi’ship so lavishly bestowed on the 
useful. 

SciElfCES. 

It follows, as a matter of course, that, with minds so constituted, 
the Aryans should have cultivated science with earnestness and 
success. The only beauty they, in fact, appreciated was the beauty 
of scientific truth; the only harmony they ever really'felt was that 
of the laws of nature; and the only art they ever cared to cultivate 
was that which grouped these truths and their harmonies into forms 
which enabled them to he easily grasped and appreciated. Mathe- 
matics always had especial charms to the Aryan mind ; and, more 
even than this, astronomy was alwajj's captivating. So, also, were 
the mechanical, and so, too, the natural, sciences. It is to the 
Aryans that Induction owes its birth, and they probably alone have 
the patience and the sobriety to work it to its legitimate conclusions. 

The true mission of the Aryan races appears to be to pervade the 
world with the useful and industrial arts, and so tend to reproduce 
that unity which has long been lost, to raise man, not by magnifying 
his individual cleverness, but by accumulating a knowledge of the 
works of God, so tending to make him a greater and wiser, and at the 
same time a humbler and a more religious servant of his Creator. 
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CONCLUSION. 

WiiEJc Aiigiiste CVmxte proposed that classification wliicli made the 
fortune of his philosophy, —when he said that all mankind passed 
through the theological state in childhood, the metaphysical in youth, 
and the philosophical or positive in manhood,— and ventured to extend 
this theory to nations, he had a glimpse, as others have had before 
him, of the heanty, of the great harmony which pervades all created 
things. But he had not philosophy enough to see that the one great 
law is so vast and so remote that no human intellect can grasp it, and 
that it was only the little fragments of that great scheme which are 
found ev^jiy where wdiich man is permitted to -understand. 

Had he known as much of ethnographical as he did of mathema- 
tical science, he would have perceived that there is no warrant for this 
daring generalization; but that nations, in the states which he calls 
the theological, the metaphysical, and the philosophical, exist now and 
coexisted through all the ages of the world to which our historical 
knowledge extends. 

W’hat the Egyptians were \vhen they finst appeared on the scene 
tlmy were w'hen they perished under the Greek and Boman s^vay ; — 
what the Chinese always were they now are ; — the Jews and Arabs 
are nnchanged to this day the Celts are as daringly speculative and as 
blixidly superstitious no'w as we always found them ; — and the Aryans 
of the Yedas or of Tacitus are very much the same sober, reasoning, 
unimaginative, and iinartis tic people as they are at this hour. Progress 
among men, as among the animals, seems to be achieved not so mxich 
by advances made within the limits of the group, as by the less finely 
organized races being superseded by those of a higher class; — and 
this, so far as our knowledge extends, is accomplished neither by 
successive creations, nor loj the gradual development of one species 
out of another, hut by the successive prominent appearances of pre- 
viously developed, though partially dormant creations. 

Etlinographers have already worked out this problem to a great 
extent, and arrived at a very considerable degree of certainty, through 
the researches of patiexit linguistic investigations. But language is in 
itself too impalpable ever to give the science that tangible, local reality, 
which is necessary to its success; and it is here that Archaeology comes 
so opportunely to its aid. ^Vhat men dug or built remains wbere it was 
first placed, and generally retains the first impressions it received; 
aud so fixes the era and standing of those who called it into existence : 
so tliat even those wlio cannot appreciate the evidence derived from 
grammar or from words, may generally see at a glance what the facts 
of the case really are. 

It is even more important that such a science as Ethnology should 
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have two or more metEods of investigation at its command. Certainty 
can hardly ever be attained by only one process, unless checked and 
elucidated by others, and nothing can therefore be more fortunate than 
the possession of so important a sister science as that of Archieology to 
aid in the search of scientific truth. 

If Ethnology may thus be so largely indebted to Archaeology, the 
converse is also true ; and she may pay back the debt with interest. 
As Arcliaeology and Architecture have hitherto beeii studied, they, but 
more especially the latter, have been little more than a dry record of 
facts and measurements, interesting to the antiquary, to the profes- 
sional architect, or to the tourist who finds it necessary to get up 
a certain amount of knowledge on the subject ; but the utmost that 
has hitherto been sought to be attained is a certain knowledge of the 
forms of the art, and never to look at the study as that of one of the 
most important and most instructive of the sciences connected wdth 
the history of man. 

Without this, the study of Architecture is a mere record.of bricks 
and stones, and of the modes in which they were heaped together for 
man’s use. Considered in the light of a historical record, it acquires 
not only the dignity of a science, but the especial interest of being one 
of those sciences which are most closely connected with man’s interests 
and feelings, and the one which more distinctly expresses and more 
clearly records what man did and felt in previous ages, than any other 
study we are acquainted with. 

From this point of view, not only every tomb and every temple, 
but even the rude monoliths and mounds of savages, acquire a dignity 
and interest to which they have otherwise no title ; and man’s w’orks 
become not only man’s most imperishable record, but one of the best 
means we possess of studying his history, or of understanding his 
nature or his aspirations. 

Iiightly understood, Archeology is as useful as an^” other branch of 
science or of art, in enabling us to catch such glimpses as are vouch- 
safed to man of the great laws tliat govern all thiiigs ; and the know- 
ledge that tliis class of man’s works is guided and governed hy those 
very laws, and not by the chance efforts of unmeaning minds, elevates 
the study of it to as high a position as that of any other branch of 
human knowledge. 
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Harewood House, 295. 

Hadley, Mr., 475. 

Hatfield House, 252. 

Have, Theodore, 246. 

Hawksmoor, 2S2, 

Heidelberg, castle at, oo7. 

Heriot’s Edinburgh hospital, gateway of, 253. 

Herrera, 141, 156. 

Historique, Paris, theatre, the dimensions of, 
462. Plan, &c., of, 465. 

Hof Kirche, Dresden, of, 335. 

Holkham House, ta 9 ade of, 295. 

Holland, '^02. 

~ — , Renaissance Architectural buildings of, 
373 

House, 252. 

Holt, Thomas, 248. 

Hontanon, Rodrigo Gil, 133, 147. 

, Gil de, 133, 

Hotels, Paris, external appearance, &c., and 
defects of, 217-219. H6tei de Ville, 196. 
New buildings of, 228. H6tel de Rohan, 
218. Hotel 'Soubise, 217, 218. Hdtei de 
Noailles, 218. 

Hotel Vogue, Dijon, window-head of, 198. 

de Ville, Antwerp, 369. Front eleva- 

vation of, 370. 

Howard Castle, elevation of park-front of, 
286. 


I. 

San Idelfonso, palace of, 156. 

'Renaissance Architecture, how intro- 
duced in, 408, 409. By Portuguese, 
409-411. The Spaniards, Dutch, and 
French, 411. By English, 412-417. Na- 
tive Renaissance Architecture, 417-422. 
Examples of, 418. 

Infanta, Zaragoza, palace of the court in, 
151. 

Invalides, Paris, church, plan of dome of, 
170. Section of dome, 171. Facade of 
dome, 172. Dimensions of, 173. Crypt, 
cost of, 239. 

Imerarg Castle, 314. 

St. Isaac, St. Petersburgh, church, site and 
commencement of, 389. Plan and dimen- 
sions of, 390. North-east view of, 391. 
Porticoes, &c., of, 392, Half section of 
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ISIDRO. 

dome of, 393. Materials, iiitemal arrange- 
ments, &:c., of, 393-395. 

Scm Isidro, Madrid, chapel, ornamentation 
of, 140. 

Italiens, Paris, theatre, the dimensions of, 
462. 

Ituli/, Ecclesiastical Architecture of, 39-80. 
Churches anterior to St. Peter’s, 39-52. 
St. Peter’s, 52-65. Churches subsequent 
to St. Peter’s, 65-68, Domical chm-ches, 
08-72. Basilican churches, e.^teriors, 73- 
77. Basilican churches, interiors, 77-81. 
Secular Arcliitecture of, 82-130. Florence, 
8;)-80. Venice, 89-100. Rome, 100-112. 
Vicenza, 112-118. Genoa, 118-123. 
^Mantua, 123, 124. Milan, 125-127. 
Turin and JSaples, 127, 128. 

Ivra, 71, 72. 


Jaen, capital of, cathedral at, 135. 

St, James (Piccadilly), London, church, view 
of interior of, 277. 

, London, music hall, 472. 

Japanese palace, Dresden, view of, 339. 
Jeune, Le, 232. 

St, John's, Oxford, College, garden front of, 
248. 

Jones, Inigo, 242, 246-286. 


K. 

Kaiser Bagh, Lucknow, 420. 

Kasan, Our Lady of, St. Petershurgh, church 
of, 386. Plan of, 387. 

Eeddlestone Hall, ground-plan and garden 
front of, 294. 

Kent, 257, 287. 

Iiimfs College, Cambridge, chapel of, 13. 
Kit'toe, Captain, 416. 

Klcnze, 345, 360, 402. 

Klosterneuberg, convent of, 364. 

Kokorin, 400. 

Kustenhurg, German spire at, 237. 


li. 

Lamhton, castle of, 314. 

Laterano, San Giovanni, Rome, church of, 
65. Lateral porch of, 66. Facade of, 
67. 

Leeds, music hall at, 472. 

Lemercicr, 204, 212. 

Xt’oni, Leone (otherwise Chevalier Aretiiio), 
126. 

Lescoi, Pierre, 185. 

Levan, 210. 

Licbfraum Kirche, Dresden, plan of, 333, 
View of, 334. 

Liverpool, St. George’s Hall at, 305-307. 
Music hall at, 472. 

Lodi, church at, plan, 46. Section of, 47. 
Elevation of, 48. 


LUPIANA. 

L(Mdohy Whitehall palace at, Inigo Jones’s 
designs for and diagrams of, 257, 258. 
Banqueting-house at, 260. (Old) St. 
Paul’s cathedral at, 260. St. Paul’s at* 
plans, elevations, exterior, and internal 
arrangement of, 266-274, St. Paul’s 
(Covent Garden) at, 261. Bow church 
at, 275. St. Bride’s at, 276. St. James’s 
(Piccadilly) at, 277. St. Dunstaii’s (in 
the East) at, 278. St. Michael’s (Coru- 
hiil) at, 278. Chelsea hospital aL 279. 
Monument at, 280. College of Physicians 
at, 280. St, George’s (Bloomsbury) at, 
282. St. George’s (in the East) at, 283. 
St. Mary (Woolnoth) at, 283. Treasury 
buildings at, 287. St. Martin’s (in the 
Fields) at, 218, Somerset House at, 290, 
291. Mansion House at, 295, 296. St 
I’ancras new church at, 299, 300. Bank 
of England at, 301, 3u2. University at, 
303. National Gallery at, 304. British 
Museum at, 304. Travellers’ Club at, 
309. College of Surgeons at, 309, 310. 
Reform Club at, 309, 310. Parliament 
Houses at, 311, 312, 323, 326. St. 
Luke’s, Chelsea, 321, 322. The Duke’s 
first permanent theatre at, 448. Opera 
House at, 448, 457, 460. Covent Garden 
Theatre at, 448-457. Drury Lane Theatre 
at, 448, 462, 467. Lyceum Theatre at, 
461. Adelphi Theatre at, 462. Exeter 
Hall at, 472. St. James’s Hall at, 472. 
St. JMartin’s Hall at, 472. London Bridge 
at, 476. Waterloo Bridge at, 476. 
King’s Cross Railway Station at, 478, 479. 

Longford Castle, 252, 

Longhena, Baldassare, 68, 90. 

, Ludovico, 159. 

Longleat House, plan of, 249. Elevation of 
part of, 250, 

Xo»/(J5, Barcelona, the, 156. 

San Lorenzo, Florence, church of, 41. 

Lorme, Philibert de, 201, 202, 203. 

Loudon Castle, 314. 

Louis, Victor, 448. 

St, Louis and St, Paul, Paris, fagade of church 
of, 168. Commencement, &c., of, 169. 

Louvre, Paris, the, rebuilding of, 185. Plan 
of, 186. Part of court, 187, 188. Part 
of gallery of, 204. Completion of, 213, 
213. Eastern fagade and plan of fagade 
of, 214, Central compartment, northern 
fagade of, 215. View of angle of the 
Cour Napoldon of, 227. 

Lowther Castle, 314. 

Constantia mansion at, 418, 410, 
420. The FuiTah Buksh at, 420. Chutter 
Munsil at, 420. Kaiser Bagh at, 420. 
Begum Kotie at, 420. 

Si, Ludwig, Munich, church of, 343. 

Luine, A,, 233. 

St, Luke's (Chelsea), London, church of, 321. 
West front of, 322. 

Lunghi, Martino (the elder), 110. 

Lupiana, cloistered court in monastery of, 
160. 
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LUXEMBOURG. 

ZiLvemhourg, Paris, palace of, 204. Addi- 
tions to and plan of, 205. Elevation of, 
206. 

Lyceum, London, theatre, the dimensions of, 
462. . : 

Lyons, new Bourse at, 229, Theatre at, 
448. Dimensions of, 462, 464. Plan of, 

'■ 465. 

M. 

Macao, Jesuits’ church at, fagade of, 410. 

Machuca, 152. 

Madama, Eome, villa of, 106. 

Madeleine, Paris, church of, 180. Plan of, 
181. 

Maderno, Carlo, 59, 111. 

Madras, domestic buildings of, 417. 

Madrid, San Isidro, chapel at, 140. Royal 
palace at, 154, 155. Museo at, 156. 
Theatre at, dimensions of, 457. 

— — , Paris, chateau of, 192. 

Mafra, convent at, 159. View of, 160. 

Maggiore, San Giorgio, Venice, plan of 
church of, 75. Interior of, 78. 

Maisons (near Paris), chhteau de, 216. 

Majano, Giuliano de, 100. 

Malaga, Pueiia de las Cadenas, cathedral of, 
136. 

Media, Mousta church in, 32. 

Manohester, music hall at, 472. 

Mansard, Fran 9 ois, 170, 209, 212, 215. 

, Jules Hardouin, 172, 209, 219. 

Mansion Home, London, 295, 296. 

Mantua, church, St. Andrea at, 44, 45. St. 
Sebastian at, 46. Palazzo del Te at, 123, 
124. Palazzo Colloredo at, 124. 

Mari, Genoa, palace of, 122. 

Sta, Maria, Milan, cliurch of, 48. View of, 
49. 

8t Mark, Vlinice, library of, 95. End ele- 
vation of, 96. 

Marat, 212. 

Marseilles, New Exchange at, 230. Arch 
at, 235, Theatre at, 462. 

Martin, General, 418, 419, 420. 

, Forte St., Paris, arch of, 235. 

Bt. Martiids, London, music hall of, 472. 

— — (in the Fields), London, interior view 
of church of, 278. 

Bt. Mary's (VVooinoth), London, church of, 
283. 

Massimi, Pietro, Rome, palace of, 103. 

, Angelo, Rome, palace of, 103. 

Maijence, theatre at, dimensions of, 462. 
Plan and section and arrangement of, 
468. 

Menai Strait, tubular and suspension bridges 
at, 476. 

Mereier, Le, 170. 

Meudon, palace at, 215. Garden front of, 
216. 

Mexico, cathedral, site and commencement of, 
431. External view of, 432. View of 
side-aisle in, 433. Cloisters of monastic 
establishments at, 433, 434. 


ORDERS. 

Bt. MichaeVs (Cornhill), London, church of» 
278. 

, Munich, church, plan, and section 

of, 332. 

Ban Michele, 90, 94, 485. 

Michelozzo, 83, 85. 

Milan, Santa Maria delle Grazie at, 49. San 
Carlo at, 71, 72. Architectural magnifi- 
cence, deficiency of examples at, 125. Os- 
pidale Grande at, 125, 126. Ralace Casa 
Rotta at, 126. Brera palace at, 127. Bro- 
letto palace at, 127, The Scald theatre at, 
448, 457, 458. 

Ban Simone Minore, Venice, church of, 69. 

Modlin, granary at, 486. Central compart- 
ment and fagade of, 487. 

Molk, church at, 336. Convent of, 364. 

Montfen'and, Chevalier de, 389, 394, 395. 

Ban Fietro Mont07'io, Rome, church of, 49. 

Monument, the, London, 280. 

Moscow, Riding-house at, span of roof of, 401. 
Theatre at, 459. 

Mousta church, hlalta, plan and section of, 
32. View of, 33. 

Muller, 332. 

Munich, church St. Michael at, 332, Cathe- 
dral at, 336. Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of, 343. St. Ludwig at, 343. The Aue 
Kirche at, 344. Basilica at, 344. The 
Walhalla at, 345, 346. Ruhmes-halle at, 

347. Secular Architecture of, 347. Glyp- 
tothek at, 347, 348. The Piuacothek at, 

348, 349. Royal palace at, 350. Public 
library at, 350. The University, the Blind 
School, War Office, and palace of Prince 
Lichtenstein at, 350. Theatre at, 457. 
Plan and external appearance of, 462. 

Museo, iladrid, the view of, 1 56. 

Music halls, in England, 472, 473, 

3N. 

Maples, Caserta palace at, 127, 128. San 
Carlo theatre at, 457, 459. 

Mash, 302, 316. 

Mational Gallery, London, 304. 

Mauvoo, Mormon temple at, 444. 

Newcastle, fagade of railway station at, 481. 

Mewgate prison, front elevation of, 296. 

St, Alexander Newski, St. Petersburgh, mo- 
nastery and chui'ch of, 384, 385, 386. 

New York, Grace church at, 443, 444, 
Calvary church at, 443. Holy Redeemer 
church at, 443, 444. 

Nicholai church, Potsdam, view of, 352. 

St, Nicholas, St. Petersburgh, plan of church, 
386. 

NicoUni, Florence, palace of, 87. 

Nieuice Kerck, Amsterdam, 374. 

Nowsielski, 448. 

O. 

Ohio, State Capitol of, 442. 

Olympico theatre, Vicenza, 446. 

Orders, the, Italy, their treatment in, 75, 76. 
How originally used in Greece, 78, 
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ORLEAisS. 

Orleati,% house of Agnes Sorel at, 197, 

Ossolf\ Rome, palace of, 103. 

OuJe Kerch, Amsterdam, 374, 

Ouen, Rouen, cliurcli of, 182. 

Oxford, St. John’s College, front of, 248. 
Gateway of schools, 348. SheMonian 
Theatre at, 265, 279. Radcliffe Library 
at, 289, 290. New Museum at, 327, 

Padua, Arena chapel at, 10, 11. Cathedral 
at, 81. Church Sta. Giustina at, 81. 

, John of, 249. 

Pagodas, Tanjore, of, 418. 

Pamting, Ital}^ pre-eminence in, 10. Renais- 
sance age, art par excellence of, 50. 

Palladio, 28, 75, 76, 90, 97, 107, 112, 114, 
115, 117, 124, 242,446. 

Palma, Rome, palace of, 105. 

Bt, Pancras, London, new church of, 299. 
West elevation of, 300. 

Pandolf ni, Florence, palace of, 87. 

Paris, church St. Eustache at, 166, 167. St. 
Etienne at, 167. St. Paul and St. Louis 
at, 168. Sorbonne at, 170. Invalides 
church at, 170-173. St. Snlpice at, 173, 
174. St. Genevieve at, 175-180. Alade- 
leine at, 180, 181, Basilican church St. 
Vincent de Paul at, 181. St. Clothilde at, 
ISl. Louvre palace at, 185-189, Pavilion 
de I’Horloge at, 187. Chateau Madrid at, 
192. Hotel de Ville, 196. The Tniieries 
at, 201-203. Pavilion Flore of the Tuile- 
ries at, 204. Luxembourg palace at, 204- 
206. Louvre palace at, 212-215. Clid- 
teau de Maisoiis near, 216. Hotels, street 
fronts of, 217, Hotel Soubise at, 217- 

218. Hotel de Rohan at, 218. Hotel de 
Noaillesat, 218. The Great Trianon Pa- 
lace at, 219. Arrangement of houses in, 

219. Palais Bourbon at, 219. Old Pa- 
vilion of, 224. The Bourse at, 224, 225. 
Street architecture of, 225, 226. Louvre, 
new buildings of, 226, 227. Library of 
St. Genevieve at, 228, 229. House Rue 
Soufflot at, 231 . HouseRue des Saussaies at, 
232. House Rue Navariu at, 233. Colonne 
de Juillet at, 234, 235. Arch of Tuileries 
at, 285. Ai-eh Porte St. Denis at, 235, 
236. Arch Porte St, Martin at, 235. Arc 
de FEtoile, 236, 237. Entrance to the 
Ecole Polytechnique at, 238. New Rus- 
sian church, view of, at, 405, 406. H6tel 
de Bourgoyne, theatre at, 448. Palais 
Royal, theatre at, 448. Dimensions Aca- 
demie de JIusique at, 457 ; plan and sec- 
tion ofj. 460, 461. The theatre at, 461. 
Thcdtre Historique at, 462, 465. ThdAtre 
Jtaliens at, 462. Strasbourg railway sta- 
tion at, 480. 

Parliament Houses, London, 311, 312, 323. 
Plan of, 324. River front of, 325. Vic- 
toria tower, &c., 326 ; Frontispiece, 

Parma, opera-house at, dimensions of, 457, 
459. 


PLAYFAIR. 

NL Prfs, Home, Old Basilica of, 65. 

Vincent de, Paris, Basilican church of, 
181. 

Covent Garden, London, eiist elevation 
of, 261. 

(Old), London, repairs to, &c., 26 1 . 

-r-----, London, plan as originally designed, 
266. Side elevation of, 267. Plan of 
present cathedral, 270. Half elevation 
of dome, 271. Whispering gallery, &c., 
and exterior and internal arrangement, 
271-274. Westviewof,274. 

Pania, Gertosa near, 50, 51. 

Paxton, Sir Joseph, 482. 

Pekgrini, Verona, fragment from the chapel 
" " Qt;.17.; , ■ 

Perault, 213. 

Perugino, 13. 

Peruzzi, Baldassare, 55, 56, 59, 101, 102, 
loa: 

Venice, palace of, 98, 90. 

Pesth, Jews* synagogue at, 362, 363. 

St, Peter’s, Rome, Old Basilica of, 52, 

, Rome, plan as proposed by Bra- 

man te, 53. By San Gallo, 55. East front, 
San Gallo’s design, 56. Arrangement ot 
aisles, ditto, 57. Plan as it now exists, 
58. Western apse, 60. East front, 61. 
Dome of, 62. Se<!tioD of, 63. Materials 
and decoration of, 60. Atrium of, 64, 

, Cambridge, college of, 247. 

Petershurgli, St., church in the citadel at, 
383, 384. Smolnoy, monastery and church 
at, 384. St. Alexander Newski, monas- 
tery at, 384-386. St. Nicholas at, 386. 
387. Our Lady of Kasaii at, 386, 387. 
Du Rite Grec at, 388. St. Catherine’s 
at, 388. Zamienie at, 388. St. Isaac at, 
389-395. Secular Architecture of, 395. 
Palaces of, 395. Winter Palace at, 395, 
396. Hermitage Palace at, 397. Arch- 
duke Michael’s palace at, 397, 398. Ad- 
miralty at, 398, 399. The Bourse at, 
400. Etat Major at, 400. Institutions 
des Demoiselles Nobles and Military Or- 
phans at, 400. Barracks at, 400. Aca- 
demy of Beaux Arts at, 400. The library 
at, 400. Medical School at, 401. Riding- 
houses at, 40 1 . The Bank at, 401. Fo- 
reign-office at, 401. War-office at, 401. 
New Museum at, 402-404. Statue of 
Peter the Great at, 406. Emperor x\lex- 
ander column at, 406. Opera-house at, 
457, 459. Alexandra theatre at, 457, 
459. 

Philadelphia, Girard College at, 441, 442. 

Bank at, 442, Exchange at, 442. 
Physicians, London, College of, 280. 
Piccolomini, Sienna, palace of, 87, 
Piermarini, 448, A 57. 

Pilar del Zaragoza, cathedral, plan of, 138. 
View of, 139. 

Piwxcothek, Munich, half section jof, 349, 
Pintelli, Baccio, 11, 100. 

Pitti, Florence, cornice of palace of, 85. 
Playfai}*^ 293. 
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POLYTEC UNIQUE. 

Polijtechnique, entrance, the Ecole, Paris, 
arch of, 238. 

Ponte, Antonio da, 97, 

Porta, 4-0\, 

Portugal, architecture of, 159, 160. 

Poyei, 223. 

Potschim, palace at, 340. Xicholai church 
at, 352. 

Prague, Gennan spire at, 364, 

Procuratie ^’■ecchie, Venice, palace of, 92. 
Pxmn (the elder), 317, 318. 

(the younger), 317, 318, 321. 


R. , 

PaddiffeUhmxY, Oxford, 289. View of, 
290. 

Eaphael, 12, 54, 56, 59, 87, 103, 106. 
Pastrelli, 384, 395. 

Pedentore, Venice, view of church of, 74. 
Plan of, 79. 

Reform. Club, London, the, 309, 310. 
Renaissance, the typical forms, earliest in- 
stance of use of, 42. 

Rezzonico, Venice, palace of, 99. 

Riccardi, Florence, palace of, 83. Fa9ade 
‘ and section of,, 84. 

Riohini, 126. v 
Rickman, 317. 

Rimini, St. Francesco at, 43. 

Romano, Giulio, 106, 124. 

, Collegio, Rome, the, 110. 

Rome, Sistine chapel at, 12. San Giovanni 
Latemio church at, 65-68, St. Paur.s, 
old basilica of, 65. Architectural history 
of, 100. Deficiency in civil and domestic 
architecture, 100. Belvidere Court of 
Vatican at, 101. Loggie Court of Vatican 
at, 102. Giraud palazzo at, 102. Can- 
cullaria palaxzo at, 102. Farnesina villa 
near, 103. Farnese palace at, 103-105. 
Pietro Massimi palace at, 103. Angelo 
Massimi palace at, 103. Ossoli palace at, 
103. Palma palace at, 105. Sachetti 
palace at, 105. Astylar and arcaded 
styles prevalent in, 104, Villa Madama 
at, 106, Museum in Capitol at, 106. 
Pope Julius villa at, 107, 108. Capra- 
rola palace near, 308, 109. Collegio della 
Sapicnza at, 110. Collegio Romano at, 
110. Borghese palace at, 110, 111. 
Barberini palace at, 111, 112. Tordinoni 
theatre at, 448, 

Roofs, curvilinear, 74. 

Roselli, 12. 

Rosselm, 52, 

Rossi, 400. 

Rotta, Casa, Milan, palace of, 126. 

Rouen, St. Ouen, church at, 182. Cardinal 
d'Amboise tomb at, 199. New custom- 
r house at, 230. 

Rucellai, FIoi ence, palace of, 86. 

RuhmeS'halle, Munich, view of, 347. j 

Russia, introduction to history of Architec- j 
ture in, 380-882. Ecclesiastical Architec- 


SPIRES. 

ture of, 382-395. Secular Architecture of, 
395-407. 

S. 

Sachetti, Rome, palace of, 105. 

SagraffitU, decoration, mode of, 87, 
Salamanca, cathedral at, 133. 

Saltash, tubular bridge at, 476. 

Salute, Santa Maria delle, Venice, plan of 
church of, 68. View of, 69. 

Sahhurgh, Dorn, church at, 336. 

Sangalio, Giuliano da, 87, 101, 103, 105. 
Sansovino, 90, 95, 101, 105. 

Santiago, cathedral at, 141. 

Sapienza, Collegio della, Rome, facade of, 

110 . 

Scala, Milan, theatre, 448. Dimensions of, 
457. Plan and facade of, 458, 

Scamozzi, » 

Scarpaipiino, 90. 

Schmkel, 351, 354, 355, 356, 357, 360, 
462. ^ ' ■ 

Schloss, Berlin, the, 339. 

Sohonhnimi, palace at, 340. 

Screen-icork, French churches, in, 199, 200. 
Scutari, mosque of Selim at, 425. 

St. Sebastian, Mantua, church of, 46. 
Semitic race, the, 508, Religion of, 509, 
510. Government of, 510. Morals of, 
510, 511. Literature of, 511. Arts of, 
512, 613. Sciences of, 513. 

S&is, Episcopal palace at, bay of, 196. 
to, Zaragoza, cathedral of, 13^ Cinque- 
cento tower of, 140, 

Serlio, 185, 446. 

Servando7ii, 173, 175. 

Sheldonian, Oxford, theatre of, 265, 279. 
Sienna, Piccolomini palace at, 87. Span- 
nocchi palace at, 87. 

Signorelli, 12. 

Moe, Diego de, 133. 

Sistine, Rome, chapel of, 12. 

Sherrgvore, lighthouse of, 477. 

Shb'law, Bishop, chapel of, 321, 

Smirke, Sir Robert, 304, 448, 

Smithson, 251. 

Smohiog, St. Petersburgh, near, monastery 
and church of, 384. 

Soane, Sir John, 301, 311. 

Solario, 336, 

Soler, Juan, 156. 

Somerset Home, London, 290. Southern 
facade, north poi'tion otj 291. 

St. Sophia, Constantinople, church of, 423. 
Sorhonne, Paris, church of, 170. 
toe/, Agnes, Orleans, house of, 197. 

Soiibise Hotel, Paris, figade of, 217“. 

Spain, Moorish remains in, 131. Medimval 
antiquities of, 131. Three epochs of art 
in, 132, 133. Ecclesiastical Arcliitecture 
of, 133-147. Secular Architecture of, 
147-159. Exuberance of style in, 147, 
151, 152. 

Spannocchi, Sienna, palace of, 87. 

Spires, northern Gothic churches of, 72. 
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SAxm ■ ■ .■;/j 

Bmto Spirifo, Florence, plan of church of, I 
41. Section of, 42. ' 

Staroff, 3S4. j 

Statue, St. Petershurgh, Peter the Great, of, i 

406. ■ : j 

St. Stephen's, Wallhrook, London, church, ! 

plan .and section of, interior of, 276. i 

Stockholm, palace at, o77. Plan of, 378. 1 
View of, 379. ' 

Straivhcn'jj Hill, mansion of, 313, 314. 

Street Architecture, Paris, of, 225, 220. 
Strozzi, Florence, palace of, 85. 

Shmrt, 298. 

Stiller, 354. 

Sueur, Le, 228. 

Sufflot, 175, 448, 464. 

St, SiUpice, Paris, church of, 173. Fa 9 ade 
of, 174. Plan of porch of, 174. 

Superga, Turin, church of, 71. 

Surgcona' College, London, 309. Facade of, 
310. 

Stjnagogue, Jews’, Pesth, 362, View of, 
363. 

T. 

Ttm/orc, pagodas at, 418. 

Tag lor, Pobert, 295. 

Te, del, IMantua, palazzo of, 123, 124. 

Temple Heivsam, 252. 

Nicodemus de, 377, 379. 

Theati'cs, of modei-n times, importance and 
prevalence of, 446. Italy, Spain, France, 
and England, earliest of, 447. Modern, 
construction of, 448-456. Classification 
of, 456 . Lyric, principal diineiisions of, &c., 
457-462. Dramatic, principal dimensions, 
&c., 462-471. .Music-halls, 472-473. 
Theseus, Temple of, Vienna, 361, 

Thomond, 400. 

Tiene, Vicenza, palace, fagade of, 113. 
lUohff, 400. 

Toledo, Alcazar at, 153, 154. 

Tophana, mosque at, 425. 

Tordinoni, Home, theatre, horseshoe form 
first introduced in, 448. 

Travellers' Club, London, 309. 

Trcnsuri/ Tuildings, London, north front of, 
287. ' 

Trevisano, Venice, palace of, 92. 

Trkmon, the great Riris hotel of, 210. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Neville’s Court 
of, 248. Court of library, view of, 280. 
Trophies and 2'omhs, France, in, 234-239. 
Tnilerics, the Paris, commencement of, 201, 
Central pa^iiion of, I)e Lonne’s design, 
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Turanian race, the, 501. Eeligion of, 502, 
503. Government of, 503. Morals and 
literature of, 504. Arts of, 504-506. 
Sciences of, 506, 507. 

Turin, Siiperga near, 71. Architectural 
buildings, deficiency in, 127. Opera-house, 
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Turkey, history of Kenaissance Architecture, 
commencement in, 423. Saracenic style 
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in, 423. Mosques of, 425-427. Palaces 
of, 427-430. 

TJ, 

proposed Mormon temples at, 444, 

445. 

V. 

Valladolid, cathedral-at, plan of, 137. Ma- 
terials, &c., of, 138. 

Yalrmrina, Vicenza, palace of, 28. 
yanb)Uigh, Sir John, 2S2, 283, 284, 285, 
286. 
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Yarmiikm, 386. 

Vatican, Rome, Belvedere Court of, 101. 
Loggie Court of, 102. 
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Fenice theatie, dimensions otj at, 457. 
Gastello del Lido at, 486. 

Verom, fragment from the Pelegrini chapel 
at, 17, Fortifications and gateways at, 486. 

palace, the, as it now exists, plan 
of, 209. Section of great gallery, &:c., 
210. Dimensions, external and internal 
arrangement of, 211, 212. Theatre, the, 
plan and section of, 466. Dimensions of 
theatre at, 462. 

Vicenza, Valmarina palace at, 28, Architec- 
ture of, 112. Tiene palace at, 113. Chie- 
ricate palace at, 114. Barbarano palace 
at, 115. Villa del Capro, near, 115, 116. 
Basilica at, 117. Theatre at, 446. Theatro 
Olympico at, 446. 

theatre, Berlin, double auditory and 
plan of, 469. View of summer auditory, 
470. 

Vienna, chui'ch, San Carlo Borromeo at, 335. 
The Burg at, 331. Votif Kirche at, 361. 
Temple of Theseus at, 361. Imperial 
arsenal at, 362. Aimoury at, 362. Opera- 
house at, dimensions of, &c., 457, 462. 
Yigna, San Francesco della, Venice, chtirch 
of, 75. 

Vigmla, Giacomo Barozzi da, 106, 107, 108, 
242. 

'Votif Kirche, Vienna, plan of, 361. 

Vriendt, Cornelius de, 369. 
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W. 

Wolhalla, Mnnicli, 345. Plan of, 346. 

Wansfead Ifouse^ front elevation of, 287. - 

WancioL^ tower of church afe^ 278. 

Wdshiagtbn^ the Capitol at, 437. Plan of 
the original Capitol, 438 ; view of ditto, 
with proposed wings, 439. Smithsonian 
Institute at, 439. Tower of ditto, 440. 
Treasury buildings at, 440, 441. 

Waterloo Bridffe, London, 476. 

Werder KircJie^ Berlin, 351 . 

Westwood House, 252. 

Whitehall, plan of Inigo Jones'^s design for 
palace at, 257. Diagrams of ditto, 258, 
Banqueting-house, 260. 

Wilkins, 303, 316. 

Wilton Home, fagade of, 263. 

Winchester, palace at, 279. 

Windows, Scotland, ornaments of, 254. 

Windsor Castle, 323. 
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Winter Palace (St. Petershurgh'), dimensions 
of, 395. Portion of fagade of, 396. 
Wollaton House, view of, 251. . 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 265-281. 

Wifntt, James, 314, 448. 

Wyatville, Sir Jefirey, 323. 
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San Zaccaria, Venice, church of, 73. 
Zamienic, St. Petershurgh, church 388. 
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Seo cathedral at, 139, 140. Court In pa- 
lace of the Infanta at, 151. 

Zarco Zelo, St. Petershurgh, near, palace of, 
396. 

Zecca, Venice, palace of', 98. 

Ziebland, 344. 

Zobenko, Sta, l\Iaria, Venice, church of, 07. 
ZuGharoff, 399. 

Zv'inier, Dresden, view of palace of, 338. 
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Sister. By Otto Spbcktee. Plates. 16mo. 5s. 

CHURTON’S (Archdeacon) Gongora. An Historical Essay on the 
Age of Philip III. and IV. of Spain. With Translations. Portrait. 
2 Vols. Small 8vo. 15s. 

CLAUSEWITZ’S (Carii Yon) Campaign of 1812, in Russia. 
Translated from the German by Lord Ellesmere. Map. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

CLIYE’S (Lord) Life. By Rev. G. R. Gleig, M. A. Post ^vo. 3s. 6d. 

COBBOLD'S (Rev. R. H.) Pictures of the Chinese drawn by a 
Native ArtlRt, described by a Foreign Resident. With 24 Plates. 
Crown Svo. 0s. 

COLCHESTER (The) PAPERS. The Diary and Correspondence 

of Charles Abbott, Lord Colchester, Speaker of the House of Cotnmons, 
1802-1817. Edited by His Son. Portrait. 3 Vols. Svo. 42s.^ 

COLERIDGE’S (Samued Tayior) Table-Talk. Fourth Edition, 
Portrait. Fcap. Svo. Bs. 

— - (Henry Nelson) Introductions to the Greek 

Classic Poets. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. Bs. Sd, 

(gjji John) on Public School Education, with 

especial reference to Eton, Third Edition, Fcap. Svo. 2s. 

COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Library.] 

COOK'S (Rev. P. C.) Sermons Preached at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, 

and on Special Occasions. Svo. 

COOKERY (Modern Domestic). Pounded on Principles of Economy 
and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. By a 
Lady. iVew .EStiiow. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

CORNWALLIS (The) Papers and Correspondence during the 

American War,— Administrations in India,— Union with Ireland, and 
Peace of Amiens. Edited by Charles Ross. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 
Svo. 635. 

COWPER’S {Mary Countess) Diary while Lady of the Bedchamber 
to Caroline Princess of Wales. Portrait. Svo. 

CEABBB’S (Rev. George) Life, Letters, and Journal?!. By his Son. 
Portrait. Fcap.Svo. 8s. 

Poetical Works.'2 With liis Life.' Plates. 8 Yols. 

Fcap.Svo. 24s. 

Life and Poetical Works. Plates. Royal Svo. 7^. 
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CEOKER’S (J. W.) Progressive Geography for Children. 
Mfth Edition. 18mo. ts,6d. 

- — — Stories for Children, Selected from, the History of 

England. M/teenth Edition. Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

- — Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to the 

Hebrides. Portraits. EoyalSvo. 

Loed Heevey’s Memoirs of the Eeign of George the 

Second, from bis Accession to the death of Queen Caroline. Edited 
with Notes. Second Editim. 'Bovtv&it. 2 Vols. 8vo. 21s. , 

Essays on the Early Period of the Prench Eevolution. 

8vo. 155. 

Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Pcap. 8vo. Is. 

CROMWELL (Olivee) and John Banyan. By Eobeet Souihey. 

PostSvo. 25. - . 

CROWE’S (J. A.) Notices of the Early ElemisE Painters; their 
Lives and Works. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 12s, 

CAVALCASELLE’S History of Painting in Italy, 

from 2nd to ISth Century. Derived from Historical Keiew.'Ui's as well 
as inspecWou of the Works of Art in that Country. Illustrations. 

2 Vols. 8vo. 

CUHHIHGHAM’S (Ablak) Poems and Songs. How first col- 

looted and arranged, with Biographical Notice. 24mo.^ 2s. 6d. 

(Capt. J. D.) History of the Sikhs. Prom 

the Origin of the Nation to the Battle of the Sutlej. Second Edition. 
Maps. 8vo. 15s. 

CUEETOH (Eev. W.) Eemains of a very Ancient Eecension of 
the Four Gospels in Syriac, hitherto unknown in Europe. Discorered, 
Edited, and Translated. 4to. 24s. 

CUETIUS’ (Peopessoe) Student’s Greek Grammar, for the use of 

College.^ and the Upper Forms. TraiisVired under the Author’s revi- 
sion. Edited by Du. Wm. Smith. PostSvo. 7s. 6<i. 

- Smaller Greek Grammar for the use of the Middle and 

Lower Forms, abridged from the above. l2mo. 3s. ecZ. . 

CUEXbH’S (Hon. Eobbrt) Tisits to the Monasteries of the Levant. 

EourtTi Edition. Vroodouts. PostSvo. 16s. 

-- Armenia and Eezeroum. A Year on the h rentiers ot 

Russia, Turkey, and Persia. Third Edition. Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

GUST’S (General) Annals of the Wars of the 18 ih & 19 ih Centuries. 

9 Yols. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. each. 

DAEWIH’S (Charles) Journal of Eesearches into the Hatural 
History of the Countries visited during a Yoyage round the World. 
PostSvo. 9s. 

Origin of Species hy Means of Hatural Selection ; 

or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. Post 
8vo. ids. 1 ^ 

Pertilization of Orchids through Insect Agency, and 

as to the good of intercrossing. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 9s. 

DAVIS’S (Nathan) Visit to the Euined Cities of Humldiaand 
Carthaginia. Illustrations. 8vo. Ids. 

DAVY’S (Sir Humphry) Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 

of a Philosopher. FifASdUim. Woodopts. Foap.Svo. fo- 

Salmouia; or, Days of Ely Eishlng. JfouHh Mition. 

Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 6s. 
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BEIiEPIERBB’S (Ocitave) History of Flcmisli Literature and 
its celebrated Authors. From the Twelfth Century to the present Day. 
8vo. Qs. 

DEHHIS’ (Oeorgs) Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. Plates. 
SYols. 8vo. 42s. 

DIXON'S (Hep worth) Story of the Life of Lord Bacon. Portrait. 
Fcap. Svo. 7s. 6fi?. 

DOQ-BRBxlKING j tLe Most Expeditions, Certain, and Easy 
Method, whether great excellence or only mediocnty be required. By 
L 1 EUT.-C 0 L. Hutchinson. Third Edition. Woodcuts. FostSvo. 05. 

DOMESTIC MODEBH COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Famiilea. 
Mew Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

DOBGLAS’S (GeneeaIi Sir Howard) Life and Adrentures; 

From Notes, Conversations, and Correspondence. IW B. W. Fullom. 
Portrait. 8vo. 15s. 

On the Theory and Practice of Gunnery. Uli Edition, 

Plates. 8vo. 21s. 

Military Bridges, and the Passages of Elvers in 

Military Operations. Third Edition. Plates. Svo, 21.?. 

— Naval Warfare with Steam, Second Edition, Svo. 

8s.6d. 

Modern Systems of Fortification, with special re- 
ference to the Naval, Littoral, and Internal Defence of England. Plans. 
Svo. 12a. 

DRAKE'S (Sir Frahois) Life, Toyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 
Land. By John Babbow. Third Edition. Post Svo. 25. 

DRINK WATER’S (Johh) History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 

1770-1783. With a Desciiption and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods, Post 8vo. 2s. 

DU CHAILLU’S (Paul B.) EQHATOPJAL AFRICA, wdth 

Aceounfs of the Gorilla, the^Nest-buildiug Ape, Chimpanzee, Croco- 
dile, A’c. Iliuistratioiis. 8vo. 21?. 

DUDLEY’S (Earl of) Letters to the late Bishop of Llandafi^ 
Second Edition. Portrait* Svo. 10s, 6d, 

DUFFERIN’S (Lord) Letters from High Latitudes, beiug some 
Account of a Yacht Voyage .to Iceland, &c., in 1856. Fourth Edition, 
Woodcuts. PostSvo. 05. " 

DYER’S (Thomas H.) Life and Letters of John Calvin, Compiled 
from authentic Sources. Portrait. Svo. 15?, 

History of Modern Europe, from the taking of 

Constantinople by the Turks to the close of the War in the Crimea. 
Yols. 1 & 2, Svo. BQs. 

EASTLAKE’S (Sib Charles) Italian Schools of Painting. From 
the German of Kuglee. Edited, with Notes. Third Edition, Illus- 
trated from the Old MasterSi. 2 Vole. Post Svo. 30?. 

EASTWICK’S (E. B.) Handbook for Bombay and Madras, with 

Directions for Travellers, Ofdcers, &c. Map. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 245. 

EDWARDS’ (W. H.) Yoyage up the River Amaxion, including a 

Visit to Para, Post Svo, 
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ELD OH’S (Loed) Public and Priyate Life, /witk Selections from 
Ms Correspondence and Diaries, By HobaceTwiss. Third Edition^ 
Portrait. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 21i*. 

ELLIS (Rev. W.) Tisits to Madagascar, including a Journey to 
the Capital, 'witli notices of Natural History, and Present Civilisation 
of tlie People. lifth Thousand, Map and Woodcuts. Svo. 165, 

(Mes.) Education of Ckaracter, *witli Hints on Moral 

Training. Post 8vo. Ts. 6d. 


ELLESMERE’S .(Lobs) Two Sieges of Yienna by tbe Turks. 
Translated ft'ojii tlie German. PostSvo. 25; 

— Second Campaign of Radetxky in Piedmont. 

Tlie Defence of Temeswar and tlie Camp of the Ban . Prom the G erman. 
PostSvo, 6s. Qd. 

Cainpaign of 1812 in Russia, from tlie German 

of General Carl Von Clausewita. Map. Svo. lOs. GcZ. 

Poems. Crown 4to. 24^. 


— — Essays on History, Biography, Geography, and 

Engineering. Svo. 125. 

ELPHIHSTOHE’S (Host. Mountstuaet) History of India — the 

Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Fourth Edition. Map. Svo. iSs. 
EHGEL’S (Gael) Music of the Most Ancient Hations ; particularly 

of tha Assyrians^ Egyptians, and Hebrews; wish Special lletVrtnce to 
the Discoveries in Western Asia and in Egypt. lilustrated. Svo. 

EHGLAHD (Histoev of) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Versailles, 1713— S3. By Lord Mahon. Library Edition, 7 Vols. 
Svo. 935,; or Popa’ar 7 Vols, PostSvo. 35s. 

From the First Invasion by the Romans, down to 

the 14th year of Queen Victoria’)® Reign. By Mes. Maekham. llSth 
. Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 

EHGLISHWOMAH IH AMERICA. PostSvo. lOs, Qd. 

ERSKIHE’S (AnniEAii) Journal of a Cruise among the Islands 
of the "Westeni Pacific, including the Fejeee, and others inhabited hy 
the Polynesian Negro Races. Plates. Svo. 165. 

ESKIMAUX and English Vocabulary, for Travellers in the Arctic 

itegions. 16mo. Ss. 6d. 

ESSAYS FROM ^‘THE TIMES.” Being a Selection from the 

Liter AEY Papers vhich have appeared in that Journal, Seventh 
Thousand, 2 vols. Pcap. Svo. Ss. 

EXETER’S (Bishop of) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his Book of the Roman Catholic Church; with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Mihier and Dr.Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition, Svo. 16s. 

FALKHER’S (Fred.) Muck Manual for the Use of Farmers. A 
Treatise on the Natiue and Value of Manures. Second Edition, Pcap. 
Svo. 65. 

FAMILY EECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 

and Useful Receipts. Pcap. Svo. fis, 6<l. 
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FA^rCOUHM (Col.) History of Yucatan, from its Discovery 
to the Close of the 17th Century. With Map. 8vo, 10s 6ti. 

FARRAR’S (Risv. A. S.) Sermons on Science in Theology. 

. 8vo. 9s.' ■ 

Critical History of Free Thought in reference to the 

Christian Eellgion, Being the Bampton Lectures, 1832, 8vo. 16s. 

(P. "W,) Origin of Language, based on Modern 

Eesearches. Fcap. Syo. 5s. 

FRATHBRSTOHHAljaH’S (0, W.) Tour through the Slave States 
of North America, from the River Rotomac to Texas and the Frontiers 
ef Mexico. Flates. 2 Yols. 8vo, 26s. 

FBLLOWS’ (SiE Chaeles) Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
more particularly in the Province of Ly cia. New Mition^ Plates. Post 
8vo. 95. 

FjERGrtJSSON’S (James) Palaces of Hineveh and Persepolis 
Restored ; an Essay on Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture. 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 165, 

Rock-Cut Temples of India, described with 75 Photo- 

graphs taken on the Spot. By Major Gill. MelUim 8vo. < 

Handbook of Architecture. Being a Concise and 

Popular Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all Ages and 
Countries in the World. With 850 Illustrations. 8vo. 265. 

History of the Modern Styles of Architecture, com- 

pleting the above work. With S12 illustrations. 8vo. 315. &d, 

FURRIER’S (T. P.) Caravan Journeys in Persia, Afghanistan, 
Herat, Tnrkistan, and Beloochistan, with Descriptions of'Meshed, Balk, 
and Candahar, &c. Second Edition, Svo. 215. 

History of the Afghans. Map. Svo. 2U, 

FISHER’S (Rev. Geoeqb) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 
Schools, Fi/th Edition. 18mo. ls.6d, 

— First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of Schools, 

Fifth Edition. 18mo. I 5 . 6<^. 

FLOWER GARDEH (The). An Essay. By Rev. Thos. James. 

Reprinted from the “Quarterly Review.” Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

FORBES’ (C. S.) Iceland; its Yolcanoes, Geysers, and Glaciers. 

Illustrations. Post Svo. 14s. 

FORD’S (Riohaep) Handbook for Spain, Andalusia, Ronda, Yalencia, 
Catalonia, Granada, Gallicxa, Arragon, Navarre, &e. Third Edition, 
2Yols. Post 8vo. 305. 

Gatherings from Spain. Post 8 vo. 85 . 6 d 

FORSTER’S (John) Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the 
First. A Chapter of English History re-written. Post Svo. 12s. 

Debates on the Grand Remonstrance, 1641. With 

an Introductory Essay on English freedom under the Plantagenet aud 
Tudor Sovereigns. Second Edition. Post Svo. 125. 

Oliver Cromwell, Daniel De Foe, Sir Richard Steele, 

Charles Churchill, Samuel Foote. Biographical Essays, Third 
Edition. PostSvo. 125. 

FORSYTH’S (William) Hew Life of Cicero. Post. Svo. 
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POBTUlirE’S (Robert) Narrative of Two Tisits to tlie Tea 
Countries of China, between the years 1843-52, with full Descriptions 
of the Tea Plant. Third Edition* Woodcuts. 2 Vols, Post 8vo. 18s. 

— 'Chinese, — Inland,— on the Coast, — and at Sea. 

1853>56. Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s, 

— Yedo and Peking. Beiog a Journey to the Capi- 
tals of Japan and China. With Notices of the Agriculture and Trade 
of those Countries, Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 

FRANCE (HxSTOitT oe). From the Conquest by the Cauls to the 
Death of Louis Philippe. By Mrs. Markham, bUh Thousand* Woodi- 
cuts. 12mo. 6s. 

FRENCH (The) in Algiers ; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Dufk G-ordobt. 
Post 8vo, 2s- 

O ALTON’S (Pbanois) Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifts and 

Contrivances available in Wild Countries. Third Edition. Wood- 
cuts. PostSvo. 7s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHICAL (The) Journal. Published by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. 8vo. 

GERMANY (History of). Prom the Invasion by Marius, to the pre- 
sent time. "By Fifteenth Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s, 

GIBBON’S (Edward) History of the Decline and Pall of the 

Eomati Empii’®* Asw Edition. Preceded by his Autobiography. 
Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Wm. Smith. Maps. 8 Vols. Svo. 60s. 

(The Student’s Gibbon) ; Being an Epitome of the 

above woiit, incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators. By 
Dr. Wm. Smith. Ninth Thousand. Woodcuts. PostSvo. ls.Qd. 

GIPPARD’S (Edward) Deeds of Naval Daring ; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. ; New Edition. Fcap. Svo. ds.Sd. 
GOLDSMITH’S (Oliver) Works. A New Edition. Printed from 
the last editions revised by the Author. Edited by Pster CuBrNiNO- 
ham. Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8vo. 30s. (Murray’s British Classics.) 

GLADSTONE’S (Right Hon.W. E.) Financial Statements of 1853, 

60, and 63; also his Speeches on Tax-Bills, 1881, and on Charities, 1863, 
8vo.. . 

GLEIG’S (Rev. G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washings 

ton and New Orleans. Post Svo. 2s. 

— Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post Svo. Zs. 6d. 

■ Narrative of Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan. Post 8vo. 2^. 

Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post Svo. 35. 6d. 

Life and Letters of Sir Thomas Munro. Post Svo 35. 6d. 

GORDON’S (Sir Alex. Duff) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation. From the German. Post Svo. 3s. 6c?. 

— (Lady Duff) Amber-Witch : A Trial for Witch- 
craft. From the German. Post Svo. 2^. 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir, From the French, 
■ ■ . ■ Post Svo. 2s. 

GOUGER’S (Hendry) Personal Narrative of Two Years’ Imprison- 
ment in Burmah. Second Edition. WoadvUts. PostSvo. 12i)\ 
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GEEKTILLl (te) MPEBS. Being tlie Public and Private 

Correspondence of Ceorge Grenville, including his Pbivatb Diaey 
Edited by W. J. Smith. 4 Yo 1 s. 8vo. 16 s. each. 

G-EEY'S (Sib Oeobgb) Polynesian lilytliology, and Ancient 
Traditional History of the New Zealand Eace, Woodcuts. Post 
ovo. IQs. oa. 

GEOTH’S (Gborse) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 

r 'ontaporary vith the death of Alexander 

the Gi eat. Fourth, ESition* Maps. Svols. 8vo. 112^. 


(Mbs.) Memoir of Ary Sebeffer. Post 8vo. $5. Qd. 
Oollected Papers. 8vo. 10s. Od 


HALLAM S (Hejir'y) Constitutional Historv of EnHand from tlio 


History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 


Tenth Edition, SYols, 8vo. 305. 


during the 16th, 16th and 
17th Centuries. Fourth Edition. 3 Vols. Svo. 865. 

— pteraiy Essays and Characters. Selected from the 
last work. Pcap, 8vo. 25. 


Historical Works. History of England, ^Middle Ages 
of Europej-Literary History of Eui-ope. 10 Vols. PostSvo. 65. each. 

(A^mm) lomains; in Verse and Prose. With Pre- 
face, Memoir, and Portrait. Foap.8vo. 7s. ed. 

EAMIMpN’S (James) Wa^nderings in I^Torth Africa. Pof-t Svo. 12s, 

HABM^AEMY LISP. {Quarterly wnd Annually.) 8ro. I0o\ 6d 

HAOTAH’S (Eev. Dr.) Bampton Lectures for 1863: the Divine 
and litimaa Eleinents in HoJy Sciiptin*!}. 8vo, 

HAT’S (J, H. HKujaioirn) Westem Barbary, its wild Tribes and 
savage Animals. Post Svo. 25 . ^ 

HEAD’S (Sib EB iHcis)Horse andhisPdder. Woodcuts. PostSvo. Ss. 
Piipid Journeys across the Pampas. Post Svo. 23 . 

— Descriptive Essays. 2 Vols. Post Svo. ISs. 

Bubbles from the Brunnen of Kassau. 16mo, ' 5s. 

Emigrant. Pcap. Svo. 2 - 5 . 6cl 

^Stokers and Pokers; or, H.- Western Bail way. Post 

Defenceless State of Great Britain. Post Svo. 125 , 

Eaggot of French Sticks. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 12s. 

— Eortnight in Ireland. Map. Sro. 125 . 


Shall and Will; or, Future Auxiliary 

Verba. Pcap.Svo, 45, 
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HA:brB-BOOE— TRATEMALK. EnglisR/aeman, Erencli^and 

Italian. 18mo. Bs. 6d. 

— NORTH GERMANY, Holmkd, Belgium, and 

tlie EMne to Switzerland, Map. Post Svo. lOa. 

— ^"RNAPSACK GUIDE TO BELGIUM AND 

THE RHINE. Post Svo. (I» B-asa.) 

SOUTH GERMANY, Bavaria, Austria, Styria, 

Salzberg, the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, Hungary, and the 
Haniihe, from Ulm to the Blach, Sea. Map. PostSro. lOif. 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO THE TYROL. Post 

Svo. {InthcPrm.) ’ 

PAINTING. German, Plemish, and Dutch Schools. 

Edited by Dr. 'WAAGESf. Woodcuts. Vols. Post Svo. 24s. 

LI YES OP THE EARLY PLEMISH PAINTERS, 

with Notices of their Works. By Crowe and Cavalcaselle. Illus- 
trations. Post Svo. 12s. 

SAVITZEELAKD, Alps of Savoy, and. Piedmont. 

Maps. Post Svo. 9s, 

— — ^ KKAPSACK GUIDE TO SWITZEELAND. Post 

8 VO. {Lithe Freas.) 

PRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, the Prench Alps, 

the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Dauphin^, Provence, and 
the Pyrenees. Maps. Post Svo. lOs. 

— ICKAPSACK GUIDS TO PEAHCE. Post 

Svo. {In the Press.) 

PARIS AND ITS Environs. Map. Post 8 vo. (ATcarZy 

Feady.) 

SPAIN, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Talencia, 

Catalonia, Gallicia, Arragon, and Navarre. Maps. 2 Yols. Post Svo. 30s. 

PORTUGAL, Lisbon, &e. Map. Post 8vo.' 

NORTH ITALY,. Piedmont, Liguria, Tenetia, 

Lombardy, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Map. Post Svo. 12s. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Lucca, Tuscany, Piorence, The 

Marches, Umbria, and the Patrimony of St. Peter s. Map. Post Svo. 10s, 

ROME AND ITS Environs. Map. Post Svo. 9^. 

— — SOUTH ITALY, Two Siciliesi, Naples, Pompeii, 

ilei’culanemn, and Yesuvius, Map. Post Svo. 10s. 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO ITALY AND ROME. 

1 Yol. I*ost Svo. {In. Fi-iparaiion.) 

SICILY, Palermo, Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Etna, 

and the Ruins of the Greek Temples. Mnp. Post Svo. {In the Press.) 

PAINTING. The Italian Schools. Prom the German 

of KUGI..EK. Edited by Sir Chables Eastlake, RA. Woodcuts. 

2 Tols. Post Svo. 30s. 

LIYE3 OP THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, 

AND Froouess of Paistisg in Italy, from Cimabub to Bassano. By 
Mrs. Jameson. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12s. 

DICTIOKAEY of ITALIAN PAINTEKS. By 

A Laov. Edited by Ralph Woksoh. 'VVitli a Chart. I’ost 8to. ds. Od. 
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HAl^D-BOOK — GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 

and Macedonia. Maps. PostSvo. 16s. 

TURKEY, Malta, Asia Minor, Constantinople, 

Annenia, Mesopotamia, &c. Maps. Post Svo. {In the Press.) 

EGYPT, Thebes, the Kile, Alexandria, Cairo, 

the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. Post Svo. 155. 

• SYRIA & PALESTINE, Peninsula of Sinai, Edom. 

and Syrian Desert. Maps. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 245. 

BOMBAY AND MADRAS. Map. 2 Yols. Post 


Svo, 245. 


Svo. 155. 


DENMARK, Norway and Swedeit . Maps. Post 
RUSSIA, The Baltic and Einland. Maps, Post 
- ~ MODERN LONDON. A Complete Guide to all 

Objects of Interest in the Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 


Svo. 125. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Woodcuts. 16mo. 1^. 

KENT AND SUSSEX, Canterbury, Dover, Rams- 

Sheen ess, Itochester, Chatham, Woolwich, Brighton, Chichester, 
worthing. Has- tings, Lewe.s, Arundel, <!ic. Map, PostSvo. IO5. 

SURREY, HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Reigate, 
Guildford, Wincheeter, Southampton, Portsmouth, and Isle of Wirfht, 
Maps. PostSvo. 7s. 6d. ** 


y- BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 
Reading, Ay lef-bury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, the City and Uni- 
versiy of Oxford, and rhe Descent of the Thames to Maidenhead and 
Windsor. Map. Fust Svo. 7s. 61. 

WILTS, DOESET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 

Cliippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton 
&c. Map. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. ■ ’ 


and CORNWALL, Exeter, Ilfracombe, 

Linfon, Sidmourh, Dawlish, Teigamoiifh, Plymouth, Devoaport, Tor- 
7s ^6d Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, &q. M&ps, Post Svo. 

NORTH AND SODTH WALES, Bangor, Car- 

narvon, Beaumaris’, Snowdon, Conway, Menai Straits, Carmarthen, 
Pembroke, Tenby, Swansea, The Wye, &c. Maps. 2 Yols. Post Svo. 

- -- CATHEDRALS OP ENGLAND — Southern Divi- 

sion Winchesnr, Salisbury, Exeter, -Wells, Chichester, Rochester, 
Canteibnry. W^i h liO Illustrations* Vols. Crown Svo. 245, 

™ CATHEDRALS OP ENGLAND—Eastern Divi- 

fiton, Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 
Illubtrauons. Crown Svo. I 85 . 


^^"^HEDRALS op ENGLAND — Western Divi- 
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